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SCIENCE AND RESEARCH 


A SILENT TROLLEY CAR 

Back in 1929 a street-railway pres- 
idents’ conference appointed a com- 
mittee to determine what features 
should be incorporated in the street 
car to enable it to survive competi- 
tion. Both General Electric and 
Westinghouse shared in solving the 
problem, contributing high-speed and 
light-weight motors, faster brakes, 
better lighting, and a ventilating 
system. 

The new trolley, known as the 
PCC or Presidents’ Conference Car, 
has made its appearance in Brook- 
lyn, Baltimore, and Chicago, and is 
soon to be seen in Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Pittsburgh, and Boston. 

A starting speed of 24 miles per 
hour is achieved in 5 seconds, 80 
miles in 11 seconds. This is twice 
the acceleration of the conventional 
street car. 

At 24 miles the car can be stopped 
in 70 feet. It has a service braking 
rate of 414 to 434 miles per hour 
per second, and an emergency rate of 
8 to 9 miles per hour per second. 
This is accomplished by three types 
of brake operated in sequence by 
pressure on the same foot pedal. 

Both starting and stopping rates 
exceed those of the ordinary passen- 
ger automobile. The old hand lever 
is gone, for accelerating and brak- 
ing are done with the foot; and since 
there is no steering the motorman’s 
hands are free. 

Perhaps the real achievement of 
PCC is its noiselessness, gained 
through the liberal use of rubber in 
trucks and wheels. The interior of a 
trolley car, like that of a bass drum, 
magnifies sound. Removing noise at 
its source is unbeatable strategy. 


SOYBEANS IN FAVOR 

On this page we dike to stress the 
value to the farmer of chemical re- 
search for industry, exemplified by 
the soybean that now plays an im- 
portant part in lacquer and plastics 
industries. Figures released last 
month by the Department of Agri- 
culture show that the production of 
soybeans by American farmers al- 
most doubled in each of the last two 
years for which returns are availa- 
ble. A yield of 13 million bushels in 
1933 became 23 million in 1934 and 
44 million in 1935. 


CARBON MONOXIDE 
Recent tests at Harvard’s Fatigue 

Laboratory have revealed some of 

the dangerous properties of carbon 


4 


monoxide gas, which is responsible 
for many deaths each year. 

While it was shown that a man in 
an average state of health can stand 
exposure to the gas up to a point at 
which his blood is one-third saturat- 
ed with it, it was also demonstrated 
that minute concentrations in the at- 
mosphere may be dangerous. 

One part of carbon monoxide to 
one thousand parts of air constitutes 
a dangerous mixture. A man at rest, 
or doing light work (such as driving 
a car) will succumb to such a mix- 
ture in about thirty minutes; much 
sooner, if he is exercising vigorous- 
ly, or breathing heavily. 

The chief danger from carbon 
monoxide lies in the difficulty of de- 
tecting it. Not only is it quite col- 





EWING GALLOWAY 


Street railways hope that with this new 
“PCC” trolley they can survive competition 


orless, odorless, and tasteless, but its 
first effects give little or no warning. 
This fact explains the relatively 
large numbers of people who have 
been killed by carbon monoxide 
fumes, while working about gasoline 
motors in confined spaces, such as 
small garages. 


COLD STEEL 


The increasingly hard uses to 
which metals are subjected in the 
industries and modern transporta- 
tion have stimulated constant re- 
search into their properties, and pos- 
sible improvement. 

The effect of extremely low tem- 
peratures, such as are encountered 
in the northern part of Canada, has 
recently been found to require the 
development of special alloys. Or- 
dinary steel rails have been found 
to be dangerously brittle at forty de- 
grees below zero, sometimes snap- 
ping under routine usage. Shoes for 
tractors which are to be used on ice 


and snow also undergo exceptional 
stresses. 

An alloy containing approximate- 
ly twelve percent manganese has 
stood up well under tests at low 
temperatures; and has been found 
to possess greater strength under 
extreme cold than in normal summer 
temperatures. 


USES FOR GLASS 


Glass has many qualities which 
make it a valuable raw material. It 
is one of a small number of sub- 
stances which resist acids, fire, and 
decay. It is, according to the choice 
of the designer, either the least ob- 
trusive of all materials, revealing 
whatever is placed behind it; or, spe- 
cially treated, it can be given in- 
herently beautiful coloring 
and surface, aS opaque as 
metal or stone. 

Chief of its deficiencies 
for many purposes is its 
brittleness and rigidity; 
possessing great strength 
against compression, it is 
not well suited to torsional 
strain, or the shock of 
many industrial uses. 

Glass of sufficiently small 
diameter, however, posses- 
ses a remarkable pliability. 
Glass fibre of approximate- 
ly one-thousandth of an 
inch in cross section has 
been used for some time in 
heat and sound insulation; 
in Germany, during the World War, 
as a substitute for asbestos. 

As long ago as the Chicago 
World’s Fair of the early nineties, 
a dress was woven from glass fibre, 
for the Princess Eulalie of Spain— 
at a cost of $60,000. Although later 
improvements in the method of 
drawing out the fibres have greatly 
reduced the cost, it is not likely that 
fabric woven from glass will ever be 
suitable for wearing apparel. The 
material is still harsh and not well 
suited to direct contact with the 
human skin. 

However, glass fabrics may be of 
importance in various industrial 
uses, as screens, filters, and so forth. 
Experimentation in producing finer 
fibres has already resulted in short 
lengths as small as one-twentieth of 
a human hair. Such strands would 
make possible a length of 5,000 
miles from a pound of glass, enough 
to make a woven fabric of 2,100 
square feet. 
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Are YOU a Business 
Coward? 


—and— does it show in your pay-check? 


“You’ve had your chance!” It was the 
General Manager speaking... 


“Two years ago I warned you that the 
only man who could hope to get ahead in 
this organization was the man with training. 


“Merwin was only a bookkeeper then, you 
remember, but in his spare time he was 
studying Higher Accounting, J knew what 
he was doing, and I told you then éo keep 
your eye on Merwin, 

“‘He’s had three raises since. He has more 
than doubled his salary—and he earns every 
dollar I pay him. 

“Last week I recommended him for 
Assistant Treasurer, and the Board elected 
him without a dissenting vote. We’re mighty 
glad to have him in the group. 


“But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it—you’re 
a business coward. You knew what you would 
have to do to get out of the small-pay class. 
You were simply afraid to face thé kind of 
effort and responsibility that could get you a 
substantial salary. 

“And now it’s too late. We’ve got to 
watch our overhead, and you’re one of about 
five men that we can get along without. We 
could replace the lot of you tomorrow. 


“For your own sake, Jarvis, take a tip from 
a man who has been through the mill, and 
this time get busy and learn to do something 
better than the other fellow. 


“Jarvis, there’s no end of opportunity in 
business; but the only man who cashes in 
these days is the man with the courage to 
get special training. The offices of this 
country are simply cluttered up with busi- 
ness cowards. It’s easy for the man who 
trains—because the business coward is 
through before he starts.” 

* * * 


Are YOU one of several million routine 
men who have been drifting along in a “low- 
pay” job—always wishing for more money, 
never acting? 

Are YOU a business coward? 

Over 880,000 ambitious men have asked 
themselves this question during the past 
twenty-eight years—and replied with a ring- 
ing “NO!” 

In the quiet of their own homes, without 
losing an hour from work, these men have 
mastered the principles of business by 


working out the actual problems of busi- 
ness—under the direction of some of the 
ablest business men in their respective 


fields in America. Their 
record of achievement, 
under the “LaSalle 
Problem Method,” is 
one of the most thrill- 


ing chapters in 
the romance of busi- 

ness. During a single six months’ period, for 
example, reports came in to LaSalle from 
more than 1100 men and women stating that 
through the application of this plan they had 
increased their salaries by an average of more 
than 50 per cent. 


These men were able to progress more 
rapidly by means of the ‘LaSalle Problem 
Method” than they could have done in any 
other way, because in their training they faced 
continually the very problems they must 
later face on the bigger job. They learned by 
doing. 

Moreover, studying alone under the direct 
supervision of an expert instructor, they pro- 
gressed as rapidly as their capacity allowed— 
and that progress was further speeded by the 
fact that every day they could see themselves 
developing. This fact took all the hardship out 
of study—changed it into a fascinating game, 










with always the 
goal ahead of in- 
creased opportunity and greater pay. 


Whatever attitude you may have taken in 
the past—and you may, indeed, have never 
realized that the difference between the man 
who “puts it off” and the man who “puts-it 
over” is in the last analysis largely a matter of 
courage—resolve today to face the problem of 
your business future squarely. 


Within reach of your hand is a LaSalle 
coupon—and a pencil. The coupon, checked 
and signed, will bring you without obligation a 
complete outline of the training you are in- 
terested in, a wealth of evidence as to what 
LaSalle training has done for hundreds of men 
in circumstances similar to yours, and full 
particulars of our convenient payment plan. 


It costs you nothing to get the facts— except 
the exercise of business courage. Will you 
put it off? — or put it over? Mail the cou- 
pon NOW, 


LaSalle Extension University 


Telb us which of the following programs 
of home-study training interests you most. 


Busi Mi. t:Managerial,Sales 





Railway Station Management. 


~ 


and Departmental Executive positions. 
Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, etc. 

Modern Salesmanship: Training for all 
positions in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
selling. 

Law—LL. B. Degree. 

Commercial Law. 

Industrial Management. 

Personnel Management. 

Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Modern Foremanship. 
Expert Bookkeeping. 


C.P.A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 


Modern Business Correspondence. 
Credit and Collection Correspondence. 
Business English. 


Stenography— Stenotypy: Training in 
the new up-to-date machine shorthand. 


Paper Salesman’s Training. 
Effective Speaking. 
Railway Accounting. 


NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will 
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gladly advise you without obligating you. 





4, 





DEPT. 367-R 


9 ------- Find Yourself Through LaSalle! -----=-= 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 


I would welcome full particulars regarding opportunities in 


7 (State ‘subject in which you are interested) 


Please send me your free book on the training indicated, and an out- 
line of LaSalle plan—all entirely free. 
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PRICE 


BY HARRY 


EUROPE 1837 


Great Britain’s coronation ceremonies in May serve as a magnet 


£ 4 et BY a 
os. d ‘ ee ss as" ae. 
FRENCH GOVT. TOURIST BUREAU 


F R A N C E 


By HENRY D'ORNANO, Director 


French Government Tourist Bureau 


ITH characteristic industry and 
finesse, the French nation has 

freshly swept and garnished the ofii- 
cial hearthstone in welcome to the 
holiday-seeking world that will wend 
its way there to visit the Paris Ex- 
position Internationale of Arts and 
Techniques from May to November. 

The ancient and fascinating folk- 
lore of France will be an important 
part of the interested visitors’ pro- 
gram through Folktourism, a new 
project of the Commissariat General 
au Tourisme. Special trips with re- 
duced railway fares will facilitate 
the observance of famous “Pardons” 
and feast days in the provinces. 

The Commissariat General au 
Tourisme, Roland Marcel, director, 
in codperation with the Railways of 
France and the French Line, has 
provided every facility to insure a 
sojourn free from travel troubles. 

From the time one’s luggage is 
put ashore every porter, railway 
worker, hotel staff, even the shops, 
are under the watchful eye of the 
Government to see that the guest is 
well treated. 

A Department of Claims and Ad- 
justments has been added to the 
French Government Bureau of Tour- 








to start you on your way to Europe. 
It is a chance that should not be missed to see all 


tunity arise. 


the Old World you possibly can. 


Seldom does such an oppor- 


Our Travel Department this 


month has been turned over to U.S. representatives of various 
countries, to tell what you will find on the Continent this year 


ism, to end overcharging or discour- 
tesy. Careful investigation is made 
of each complaint. Overcharges are 
refunded and the guilty person or 
organization is fined and warned 
against repetition. The first six 
months of this department brought 
out that 60% of all complaints were 
caused through lack of understand- 
ing of French customs. 





R U Ss S 1! 


By E. N. ILYINA, Adv. Mgr. 


Intourist, Inc. 


HE Soviet Union’s numerous 

health resorts are modernly 
equipped to serve the needs of its 
175 million people. New hotels, san- 
itoria, balneological establishments 
and research institutions have been 
established to make available the un- 
usual curative resources which Rus- 
sia has long been known to possess. 

This health project which consti- 
tutes a unique part of the Soviet life 


_is necessarily a vast one—since the 


U.S.S.R. resembles the United States 
and Canada in the tremendous scope 
and variety of its climates. 

Health resorts of the Soviet Union 
drew a total of 2,570,000 visitors in 


1936—a number which attests the 
progress made in the Soviet program 
of improving spas already in exist- 
ence, and establishing new ones. To- 
day there are in active existence 
twenty-three health resorts of all- 
Union importance, such as Sochi, 
Matsesta, Gagri, and Kislovodski. 
Among the most valuable inland 
sanatoria are the picturesque year- 
round resorts on the dry steppes be- 
yond the Volga, in Bashkiria, Kir- 
ghizia, and Kazakhstan—where re- 
markable results are claimed for a 
cure peculiar to the U.S.S.R., “Kou- 
miss” or fermented mare’s milk, 
found to be scientifically sound for 
treating pulmonary patients. 
Newest and most spectacular of 
the Black Sea resorts is Sochi at the 
foot of the Caucacus Mountains. 
Sochi is steadily growing in popu- 
larity, not only as a spa, with up-to- 
date sanatoria and the famed ‘‘Mat- 
sesta” mud baths, but also as a beach 
resort and vacation pleasure-spot. 





GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


GERMAN Y 


By HANS PORTACK 
German R, R. Information Bureau 
ERMANY this summer will even 
top the Olympia year. “Festival 
Year of German Culture’’ is the of- 
ficial slogan for the large-scale ar- 
rangements that are being made in 
every part of the Reich. 
To facilitate tourist travel in Ger- 
many, which has increased by leaps 
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and bounds since the depression low, 
the German Railroad Company again 
grants visitors from abroad, remain- 
ing in the country at least 7 days, a 
60 percent railroad fare reduction. 
Glass trains for long distance sight- 
seeing tours have been added. 
Inexpensive excursions to and 
from every part of the Reich, mag- 
nificent motor speedways as links in 
an already excellent network of mo- 
tor roads; modern or modernized 
hotels and inns charging moderate 
rates; a railroad travel information 
and hotel personnel that has been 
specially trained to help foreign vis- 
itors; and first of all the warm but 
unobtrusive hospitality of the pop- 
ulation are features which make 
travel in Germany a real delight. 
Emphasis must be placed on the 
“travel-mark”, available for tour- 
ist expenditures within Germany at 
rates often more than 25 percent 
below Reichsmark quotations. 
Dates for the program of Ger- 
many’s “Festival Year of Culture” 
have been so arranged that before, 
after or during the coronation period 
the tourist will find every day and 
place of his itinerary filled with en- 
tertainment which he will enjoy. 





chia: * 
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NETHERLANDS RAILWAYS 


HOLLAND 


By G. H. RAVELLI, 
U. S. Rep. Netherland R. R. 


ISITORS to the historic British 

Coronation ceremonies are of- 
fered an exceptional opportunity to 
recuperate from the bustle, insep- 
arable from such functions, in the 
quiet, quaint and delightful tulip 
fields of the Netherlands. 

Besides, there are, of course, such 
gems of antiquity and quaintness as 
Amsterdam with its 300 bridges, 
priceless museums and its “Night 
Watch”; Alkmaar with its Friday 
cheesemarket; Edam, perhaps the 
cleanest city on earth; Utrecht, with 
its sunken canals; The Hague, 
where the Queen resides and seat of 
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Carnegie’s Peace Palace; Delft, with 
picturesque canal scenes, sublime se- 
renity, and city where Holland’s sav- 
iour, Prince Willem of Orange, was 
foully assassinated. 

And don’t forget Holland’s lovely 
windmills, centuries old national cos- 
tumes, canals that flow at a level 
higher than the roofs of some of 
the surrounding houses, and a peace- 
fulness that acts as a medicine on 
those coming from hustling America. 

Indeed, a whole week should be 
set aside for Holland, the land that 
has been referred to as Europe’s 
open air museum, and for these visi- 
tors the Netherlands Railways issue 
8-day season tickets good for un- 
limited travel for as little as $8.25, 
a trifle over a dollar a day! 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


S W E D EN 


By BIRGER NORDHOLM, Manager 
Swedish Travel Bureau 

LD in culture and history, yet 

young and modern in spirit is 
Sweden, Land of Sunlit Nights, which 
annually attracts an ever growing 
number of visitors from abroad. 
Easily reached by steamship or air- 
plane, it is still off the beaten tour- 
ist path, and thereby has managed 
to preserve its charm and freshness. 

Travel within Sweden is comforta- 
ble and delightful. Fast electric 
trains take the traveler all the way 
from the fertile fields and historic 
castles of Scania, in the South, to 
Stockholm, Sweden’s gay and gal- 
lant capital, to the picturesque prov- 
ince of Dalecaria, or up to the snow- 
capped mountains of Lapland, far 
above the Polar Circle. 

Good roads invite the automobilist 
to explore the smiling country side; 
and for those with time to spare the 
quaint and beautiful G6éta Canal, 





now more than one hundred years 
old, is the ideal means by which to 
cross the country, from the teeming 
port city of Gothenburg, on the 
North Sea, to Stockholm, on the Bal- 
tic Sea. 

In the summer the weather as a 
rule is balmy and the skies are clear. 
All manner of outdoor exercises and 
sports may be indulged in, such as 
yachting, swimming, tennis, golf, 
horseback riding, and fishing. Both 
the east and the west coast are dot- 
ted with seaside resorts and fishing 
hamlets, from the smartest and most 
up-to-date to,the humblest and least 
pretentious. 

Cleanliness is everywhere appar- 
ent, as in the friendly and courteous 
spirit of the people. Nor is the ma- 
terial side of life neglected, for 
Swedish food is -.world-famous. 
Whether eaten at one of Stockholm’s 
celebrated restaurants, or in the 
rustic smugness of a cosy country 
inn, it never varies in quality. 

Peace and orderliness reign un- 
challenged in this country, which has 
not known a war for over a hundred 
and twenty years—another reason 
why Sweden is a haven for discrimi- 
nate tourists. 
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BEtsG I 
By J. B. FRONTENAC 
Belgian National Railways 

ELGIUM, with an area oi less than 
12,000 square miles (slightly 
smaller than the state of Maryland), - 
is one of the most fascinating coun- 
tries of the Old World, making up 
in interest for what it lacks in size. 
Belgium is a treasure house of his- 
tory—the medieval glory of old Flan- 
ders, Napoleon’s tragic defeat—and 
a gallery of true native art with dis- 
plays of masterpieces by Rubens, 
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Van Eyck, Breugel and others. It 
possesses an unrivalled array of 
medieval ‘architectural gems, Ro- 
manesque and Gothic. 

The Walloon and Flemish people 
have always been very proud of their 
quaint customs, their folklore and 
pageants, spectacular processions and 
gay carnivals. Mons has its “Dou- 
dou”’,—Binche, its fanciful ‘‘Masca- 
rade”,—Brussels, its “Omegangs’’. 
Tournai has its famous religious 
procession, commemorating the dis- 
astrous plague of 1092,—Bruges, the 
sacred Procession of the Holy Blood, 
—Furnes, the Procession of the Peni- 
tents, in which the faithful, bare- 
footed, carry massive crosses. 

Let us roam through Brussels, a 
truly modern and swagger capital, 
the very pulse of the nation, and 
Bruges, ‘Venice of the North’, an 
enchanting medieval town with curi- 
ous gabled houses, delicate buildings, 
narrow streets and canals. 

From picturesque Ghent, let us 
wander on to busy Antwerp, a teem- 
ing port, where the lover of art can 
enjoy at his leisure works of the 
Flemish masters. Follow the en- 
chanting Meuse to Leige, Huy or 
Namur, and visit Lierre, Malines, 
Louvain or Ypres, tragic reminder 
of the War. Enjoy a refreshing 
swim at Ostend, or take the cure at 


celebrated Spa. 
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GDYNIA-AMERICA LINE 


P O L A N OD 
By JOSEPH ELLNER 
Gdynia-America Line 





IR LINES, hotels, railways and 

_ tourist information bureaus 
throughout Poland are expecting the 
biggest travel season this summer 
since the nation’s rebirth. 

Principal cause seems to be the 


fact that globetrotters in the past 
few years have been discovering in 
Poland a “new old country” offering 
a feast of fresh experiences. 

Important events during the sum- 
mer include the pilgrimage to Czes- 
tochowa which attracts 300,000 peo- 
ple each year; the Dozynki pageant, 
when farmers from all parts of the 
country bring gifts from the field to 
the President’s palace; the unique 
Easter Fair at Lwow; the Interna- 
tional Gordon Bennett Balloon Meet; 
and the Mountain Festival at Zako- 
pane, in the Carpathians. 

But the most fascinating of lures 
in Poland is the human element—the 
unspoiled country folk. Chiefly an 
agricultural country, Poland’s peas- 
antry, living under widely varying 
geographical and climatic conditions, 
is among the most interesting to be 
encountered anywhere. 

By far the greater majority of the 
thousands of American tourists who 
visited Poland last year traveled by 
Poland’s new motorliners, Pilsudski 
and Batory, because an eight-day 
voyage on a Polish ship offered a fit- 
ting introduction to the country, its 
language, food and customs. 





FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU 


F iN L AN D 


By JOHN H. WUORINEN, Director 


Finnish Travel Bureau 


’ HAT does Finland offer the 
foreign visitor? 

In the first place, its modern cities, 
the outstanding among them being 
Helsinki, the capital. In this city of 
some 285,000 souls one finds fasci- 
nating examples of architecture, 
both modern and of earlier periods, 
ranging all the way from stately 
Parliament Building to scores of co- 
6peratively built apartment houses; 
an interesting outdoor museum; 
charming cafes, parks, beaches; and 
a never ending stream of steamers 
and sail boats large and small, which 
lend color and tone to the “White 
City of the North”. 





The country as a whole offers a 


bewildering variety of scenery. The 
unique lake region of central and 
east central Finland, which covers 
thousands of square miles, presents 
unusual opportunities for travel by 
fine inland steamers, canoeing, fish- 
ing, camping and the like. And—to 
mention only one additional attrac- 
tion—there is the Lapland region, 
a far-away corner of the world which 
can be reached by rail and bus in an 
easy and comfortable manner. . 

A trip to Finland spells friendly 
reception at the hands of a hospitable 
people, comfortable travel and living. 





WILHELM PLEYER 


SWITZERLAND 


By MARIE WIDMER 
Swiss Federal Railroads 


‘HROUGH the recent devaluation 

_ of the Swiss franc, Switzerland is 
now one of the cheapest tourist 
countries in the world. There are no 
money formalities. Low priced rail- 
road tickets may be had in attrac- 
tive combinations, and hotels and 
pensions -give maximum values for 
prevailing low rates. 

Foreign automobilists touring 
Switzerland in private cars for at 
least three days enjoy a 30 percent 
reduction on regular gasoline prices 
—up to 300 litres. Visitors staying 
only a short time can avail them- 
selves of “Provisional Permits” for 
10, 20 or 40 days, for the modest fee 
of two, four or six Swiss francs. 

Switzerland is easily and quickly 
reached from everywhere. This 
beauteous Alpine country is served 
by some sixteen international air 
lines, and aerial sightseeing tours 
may be indulged in at low cost. 

In Switzerland one travels almost 
exclusively in the swift and smooth 
electric manner; and ever so many 
famous mountains are easily ne- 
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This 
may not he 
your idea of 
a Vacation... 


The tangy air of snow- 
capped heights...the scent 
of sage and balsam... the tug of 
a hungry trout... these things, to 
some, spell a perfect vacation. Oth- 
ers prefer a tingling plunge into the 
foaming surf, the lift of a wave 
and snap of a sail, the racing speed 
of a surf-board’s glide, or lazy re- 
laxation on the sand. 

Fortunately, Nature has blessed 
Southern California with both 
mountains and seashore. And if 
neither fills all your vacation re- 
quirements, Los Angeles County 
and its neighbors offer you many 
other things this summer: Sports— 
golf, tennis, polo, riding, hunting, 
auto races—your favorite, whatever 
it may be, in new invigorating set- 
tings. Rainless summer days and 
balmy all-year climate. Fascinating 
industries— citrus, oil, movie-mak- 
ing. Daytime and evening thrills in 
celebrity-filled Hollywood. Palms 
and orange groves, and ancient 
Spanish Missions. World-known 
resort cities like Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena, Long Beach, Glendale, Beverly 
Hills, Santa Monica, Pomona. 

All these and more are only 
overnight, ‘even from New York, 
by plane, 2% to 3 days by train, 5 
to 7 by auto or bus, 2 weeks by ship 
via Panama. And costs here average 
15% to 32% under those of 20 
leading U. S. resorts. 


* 
—— 


low about this? 


FREE: Trip Planner 
This 80-page Official Guide Book 


—widely acclaimed by travel ex- 
perts—plans your trip for you from 
start to finish: what to see and do, 
how to get here, time required, 
itemized cost schedules, plus over 
100 photographs, maps, etc... au- 
thentic facts not available else- 
where. Coupon brings it FREE; 
also new California Picture Map. 


Come to California for a glori- 
ous vacation. Advise anyone not to 
come seeking employment, lest he 
be disappointed; but for tourists, 
the attractions are unlimited. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


«eaeeee MAIL COUPON TODAY ..----- 
All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Div. M-3, 629 So. Hill St., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Send me free book with complete details 
(including costs) of a Southern Califor- 
nia vacation. Also send free routing by 
O auto, (rail, CO plane, (bus, ()steam- 
ship. Also send free booklets about coun- 
ties checked: [] Los Angeles, [7] Orange, 
(7 Santa Barbara, C] Riverside, 1 Inyo, 
CJ San Diego, (J Ventura, [J San Bernar- 
dino, [) Kern, (J Imperial. 


Name___ 
Street 


|) State. = 
(Please Print Name and Address) 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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FIRST POLICY ISSUED, FEBRUARY 1, 1843—-NINETY-FOUR YEARS AGO 


OMPLETING 94 years of Security and Service, The Mutual Life Insurance 

Company of New York, the First American Life Insurance Company to 

Issue a Policy, had Assets on December 31, 1936 of $1,308,278,819, an Increase 
of $69,239,255 over 1935. . 

Payments to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries in 1936 amounted to 
$133,381,385. 

New and additional Insurance amounted to $250,663,340, bringing the 
Company’s total Insurance in Force on December 31, 1936 to $3,712,259,614, 
the first increase since 1930. 

The Company has set aside from its 1936 Gains in Operations $25,024,520 
for Dividends to Policyholders in 1937 and its Fund for Depreciation of 
Securities and General Contingencies stood on December 31, 1936 at 
$61,520,866 as compared with $55,769,831 in 1935. 
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BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1936 
ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 


Per cent 
- «+ 4.28 $ 55,989,728.76 Policy Reserves .. . « « « « 0$1,131,251,577.00 
United States Government bonds 20.46 267,668,754.96 Supplementary Contract Reserves 65,970,402.11 
State,CountyandMunicipalbonds 4.33 56,714,710.28 Clete Vlei « « x « 13,719,192.19 


Canadian Government, Provin- 
cial and Municipal bonds .. = .72 9,402,107.40 Premiums, Interest and Rents paid 


OtherForeignGovernmentbonds  .08 1,057,897.22 Bt AR AIRE 5 55 ie iog Mie eine vrorienis 4,242,936.91 


Railroad, Public Utility and In- ‘ ee 
dustrial bonds. . 417,596,990.24 Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . . 4,136,221.51 


Preferred and Guaranteed stocks 1.70 22,190,775.00 Reserve for Taxes ..... 2,314,665.31 
Mortgage Loans (at cost) . . .17.20 224,990,118.64 Set aside for Dividends in 1937. 25,024,520.28 
Real Estate (at cost or less). . . ie Breptees none Reserve toe Bamse Bahecced 

Policy Loans ......+ ++ 12. on ER earners 98,437.51 


Premiums in course of Collection ey : 
and Reinsurance due from other Fund for Depreciation of Securi- 


Companies 15,297,971.40 ties and General Contingencies 61,520,866.43 
InterestandRentsdueandaccrued 1.16 15,243,534.55 


Total Admitted Assets . . $1,308,278,819.25 Total . 6 <6 2) ws s)~ 2G1,308278)819125 


Bonds subject to amortization under Section 18 of the New York Insurance Laws were taken at their 
amortized, i.e. their book values. Non-amortized bonds and preferred stocks were taken at market values at 
December 31, 1936, published under the auspices of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
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DAVID F HOUSTON President 
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with a Mutual Life Agency Representative? teresting booklet, ‘The Dollar that Keeps on 
Decide today to see and welcome the one who Growing.” Or send for it to the address above. 
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Do you know the value of acquaintanceship iE iy may call on you, if only to request the in- 
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gotiated by rack-and-pinion, cable 
and aerial railways. Over Alpine 
highways and off the beaten path 
travel the comfortable motor coaches 
of the Federal Postal Department, 
a sightseeing service de luxe. 

The little land of the Alps is a 
paradise, where scenery, invigorat- 
ing climate and health springs com- 
bine to refresh and rejuvenate hu- 
man bodies and minds. 





{TALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 


i TAL Y 


By G. PANTALEONI, Gen. Mgr. 
Italian Tourist Inform. Office 

HEN spring—with her basket 

of early fruits, and a flower in 
her hair—decides once more to keep 
her tryst with Europe ... she steps 
lightly from Sicily to the toe of the 
great “boot”—and Italy becomes the 
first to waken, and bid her welcome! 

As the countryside of her north- 
ern neighbors begins to brush the 
cobwebs of its long sleep away, 
Italy’s visitors are already motoring 
through stretches of orange and 
olive groves—sharing the warm sun 
with early blossoming trees and 
flowers—exchanging smiles and 
“buon giorno” with peasants they 
pass on the winding roads. 

Travelers speed on-ahead in their 
high-powered cars—on, perhaps, to 
Naples where Vesuvius dominates 
the Bay ... a glowering, still ma- 
jestic old warrior who continues to 
mutter to himself about past con- 
quests—like a heroic figure from 
the Twilight of the Gods. From 
Naples, they visit Pompeii where 
ruins and excavations give awesome 
testimony to glory that vanished 
beneath the volcano’s wrath. 

Then to Capri—an enchanted isle 
where laughter and romance are 
vibrantly alive—and honey-mooners 
and beauty-lovers, alike, take the lit- 
tle boats to explore the incredible 
Blue Grotto. 
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Thence to Sorrento—another gay 
charmer—with delicately carved 
cameos and other native wares to be 
had for a few lire. A memorable 
drive to Amalfi—following the rock- 
bound serpentine road that writhes 
in and out among weather-beaten 
crags overhanging the sea. Finally 
a stop for refreshment at the Ca- 
puccini Convent—and at the top, the 
famous cloister and a magnificent 
view of the sea and cliffs below! 

Rome, splendid in its present as 
in its past, is, of course, a focal point 
for travel in Italy. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


By DR. R. L. STUERM, Director 
Czechoslovak State Railways 


HE CHARM of Czechoslovakia lies 

in an unusual combination of her 
colorful country-side with the archi- 
tectural beauty of her historical 
cities, apart from the interest which 
her political and economical develop- 
ment must stir in every traveler. 

Its capital, Praha (Prague), is a 
city of contrasts. Its old Gothic and 
Baroque churches, palaces with 
charming terraced gardens, monas- 
teries, demure towers, and graceful 
bridges of Middle Ages, intrigue the 
visitor by association with great his- 
torical past. On the other hand, there 
is its modern tempo of life and the 
hard-working and yet so cheerful peo- 
ple who impress the visitor by their 
understanding of art of living and 
enjoyment of every form of culture. 

Many visitors head for Czechoslo- 
vakia’s internationally famous re- 
sorts. Carlsbad, Marienbad, Franz- 
ensbad, Pistany, and the radium spa 
of Jachymov in Western Bohemia 
take care between them of practical- 
ly every intestinal and metabolical 
trouble one’s body can raise. 

Sportsmen find in Czechoslovakia 
excellent golf courses and tennis 
courts; they can swim there, fish, ca- 
noe, or follow the trail of big game 
in her Eastern part. The tourist 
finds his road smoothed by direct 
rail and flying connections from all 
points of Europe. 

The newly devalued crown makes 
his stay less expensive than ever. 
And he carries away memories of a 
people most courteous and hospitable. 


AUS T RIA 


By RUDOLF MATTESICH, Director 


Austrian State Travel Bureau 


Liem the Danube, Salzburg, the 
celebrated trilogy of Austrian 
music festivals will be more brilliant 
and popular than ever this season, 
judging from programs and advance 
bookings. The Vienna Festival in the 
first half of June offers the ideal 
solution for an after-coronation des- 
tination in Middle Europe. 









FOR PEOPLE WITH 


Cibidl Fildes 


AND DELICATELY BALANCED BUDGETS 





For tose of us who like to keep our budgets in 


equilibrium, without giving up the little niceties 
of life, French Line ships olfer the ideal ocean- 
crossing. 


On France-Afloat, you find a menu so varied 
that it can be matched only in five or six of the 


greatest restaurants of the world. An epicure 
may well devote the four to six days of a French 
Line crossing to advanced research. And with 
each meal we offer you, with our compliments, a 
bottle of sound table wine. 

The discipline and tradition of a thousand years 
of Breton and Norman seafaring make a firm 


foundation for the suave service and civilized com- 
fort of our modern fleet. 

Your Travel Agent will be glad to arrange 
reservations on any of our five crack liners (aver- 
aging less than eight years in service) running 
weekly from New York to England and France. 
His services cost you nothing. It is advisable to 
make early reservations this year. 

Pp A R 4 8 e - e e e se 1 9 3 7 
EXPOSITION INTERNATIONALE 
Once again the nations of the world send the 
finest products of their artists and engineers to a 
dazzling world’s fair in Paris. Special reductions 
on railroads and air-lines, for exposition visitors. 

Consult your Travel Agent now. 


THE FASTEST ROUTE TO ENGLAND AND THE 
CORONATION: S. S. NORMANDIE, World’s 
Largest Ship—New York to Southampton 
Direct—April 28 
... And be sure to go on to Paris afterwards for 
the International Exposition. 





To England and France, and thus to all Europe: 


Normanpie, March 17, April 14,28 ° Ive DE 
France, March 12, April 1 * Paris, May 4, 28 


FLY ANYWHERE IN EUROPE VIA AIR-FRANCE 
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Traced ina pattern of semi- tropical 
enchantment, SAN DIEGO spreads 
fan-like ‘round a great landlocked 


harbor of the sun. . . California's first 
port of call from the Panama Canal. 


You'll lke SAN DIEGO... its 
topographical charm, its historical 
background, its modern develop- 
ment and the ease in living that its 
year-round equable climate provides. 


You are invited to learn more about 
this lovely southern California 
community. 


FREE BOOKLET on request 


Address Dept. 18 M 


San Diego -California Club 





MAKE YOUR TICKET READ 








S05 sans “BQ 
yi and enjoy every privilege of 
a modern trans-Atlantic liner atrea- 
sonable rates. Fine food, fun and 
activities galore promise you the 
time of your life. Sail this friendly 
“one class run-of-the-ship” way. 
Write for beautifully illustrated 
booklet. RR for complete details. 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN * RED STAR LINES 
17 BATTERY PLACE-NEW YORK CITY 








poe COSMOPOLITAN 
COMFORT wer 


when you visit 
NEW YORK 


You'll like the Great Northern for 
its spacious, newly decorated rooms 
—for its popular priced restaurant 
and bar... where cuisine and cock- 
tails are *iust-so!” Located in the 
“FASHIONABLE FIFTIES,” you'll 
find easy access to Radio City and 
New York’s smartest shopping and 
amusement centers. Yes... you'll 
like the GREAT NORTHERN! 


ROOM AND BATH 
For One from $2.50 
For Two from $3.50 


HOTEL 


GREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 














It takes place, of course, when the 
great Danube capital is at the height 
of its glamorous social season, when 
the Vienna opera offers its most 
splendid repertory, when _ spring 
flowers along the Ringstrasse and all 
Europe parades thereon. This season 
many additional balls and masques 
will commemorate the _ seventieth 
birthday of Strauss’s romantic “Blue 
Danube Waltz”. 

July 16th to 20th at Linz will be 
devoted to the performances of the 
Danube Festival, now in its third 
successful year. This year Ormandy 
will conduct the Vienna Orchestra at 
Linz. A great peasant fete will be 
given in connection with the Festi- 
val. Fourteen Toscanini perform- 
ances, including “The Magic Flute’, 
in addition to the usual serenades, 
dramatic spectacles, concerts and 
pageants will draw thousands from 
all over the world to this city, which 
during the six weeks’ festival season 
sees more artistic and social celebri- 
ties than any other spot on earth. 

Carinthia’s mid-summer fetes will 
once more present a vivid picture of 
the dozens of different costumes of 
the lush provinces of Austria’s sun- 
ny south. The largest fetes will take 
place on the shores of the sparkling 
blue Woerther Lake which lends 
itself so well to the costume regattas 
characteristic in their color of Carin- 
thian peasant revels. 
















HUNGARIAN TOURIST BUREAU 


HUNGARY 


By STEPHEN GOERL, Manager 


Hungarian Travel Bureau 


UNGARY is a leader in the 

European campaign to make 
American travelers feel appreciated 
and welcome. Inbound trains at the 
Hungarian border are boarded by 
government officials whose function 
is to greet visitors from abroad and 
to lend them every assistance on en- 
tering a strange land. Tipping in 
hotels, restaurants and on trains has 
been abolished by government order. 
Foreign exchange is marked down 
sharply in favor of the tourist, with 





As difterent as a baseball game is from a bull fight, 
and yet, but a step away. 


Cosmopolitan MEXICO CITY is a busy metropolis 
set in a charming old world atmosphere with all the 
modern comforts of today. And, just overnight from 
the Paris-Madrid-Vienna of the Western Hemisphere 
lie story-book Lake Patzcuaro, Uruapan, Morelia, 
Guanajuato, Oaxaca, Monte Alban and scores of 
other provincial old towns, unchanged after centuries, 
still basking in Mexico's mild winter sun. 


Shake the snow off your shoulders and step 
into your fast Mexico City bound salygg oe Relax 
amidst fascinating Return home 
rested and inspired. 


The rate of exchange between the dollar and 
the peso renders a Mexican vacation extremely 
economical. 


Have your own Travel Agent prepare a 
number of attractive comanainnalae itinera- 
ries for you to choose from. Or write us for 
information on round-trip fares, through, 
up-to-date train service - - and our latest 
illustrated folder. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS o- MExIcOo 
201- GNorth Wells Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


MEXICO 











@ MORE THAN 96°/, 

@ OF REVIEW OF REVIEWS’ 

@ 112,000 ACTIVE PROSPECTS 

@ TRAVEL for PLEASURE... Proving 
@ Our Claim to the Most Responsive 


@ Travel Audience—to Whom All Travel 








@ Advertising Appeals 












Allwtes Coty 


LATE WINTER Sunshine, Spark- 
ling SEAS and Soft Breezes Sug- 
gesting an EARLY Spring 


. . . with a modern hotel, directly 
on the Boardwalk, dedicated to 
comfort in a friendly, family way 

. broad open decks and solaria 
above an extensive Garden Ter- 
race ... sea water baths and spe- 
cial health bath department... 
golf, riding, indoor ice skating and 
hockey . . . wholesome guest in- 
terests. 


Attractive rates on either plan. 








WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 
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almost no restrictions as to amount 
or how the money shall be spent. 

An agreeable feature of this prac- 
tical hospitality is that one senses 
that the Hungarians really mean it. 
Of- course, sound business reasons 
underlie the whole policy, but it has 
no mercenary flavor; the best proof 
of that is that many good things, 
notably foods and wines, are almost 
ridiculously low-priced in Magyar- 
land. The Hungarians are an hon- 
est, frank, kindly, almost naive peo- 
ple. They enjoy life, and want their 
guests to enjoy themselves. 

The Hungarian capital, ancient 
Budapest, is probably the most gay 
and colorful city in Europe today. 

The Corso, heart of Budapest’s 
nightlife, is truly a spot to forget 
care and worry and everything pro- 
saic and hum drum and dull. It is 
a wide promenade bordered solidly 
by hotels, coffee shops, cafes, bars 
and restaurants. The place is filled 
with music. The leisurely throng 
that strolls or sits and sips ranges 
from modishly clad women and bril- 
liantly uniformed officers—for Buda- 
pest is “smart” and sophisticated— 
to genuine peasants in picturesque 
native costumes. 

The Hungarian countryside is a 
region of villages right out of the 
Middle Ages, of great estates with 
castles where the traveler can ar- 
range without difficulty to hunt all 
kinds of game from wild boar to 
hares and pheasant, (with guaran- 
teed tremendous bags) mountains, 
forests and innumerable healing 
baths. Over in the far eastern end 
of the country there are great plains 
where Magyar cowboys herd big 
droves of cattle and horses. 

Hungary is a fine objective for 
travelers who yearn for something 
different. 


NORWAY 
By KNUT OLSEN, Manager 


Norwegian Travel Bureau 


‘THERE is hardly any country 
which enjoys a higher standard 
of living today than Norway, and 
a visitor to this little Kingdom on 
“the roof of the World” can not fail 
to observe general happiness and 
contentment. Perhaps this experi- 
ence somewhat puzzles them. 
Travel agents and illustrated lit- 
erature no doubt have helped to pic- 
ture Norway’s scenic wonders, such 
as the incomparable fjords, snow- 
capped mountains, glittering glaciers, 
peaceful and fertile valleys and the 
splendor of the Midnight Sun; also the 
Lapps, who wander about in Arctic 
Norway with their herds of reindeer; 
even how many millions of horse- 
power there are in the roaring and 
picturesque waterfalls, but little is 
said or heard about Norway’s well- 
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organized farming, industry and 
shipping. 

With all due respect to government 
and the good administration gener- 
ally which have provided an educa- 
tional system of the highest stand- 
ard, some of the finest hospitals in 
the world, old age insurance, etc., 
there are other reasons for this 
healthy-looking, sportsloving  na- 
tion’s happiness. Nature herself has 
presented the Norwegian people with 
the most ideal place on the globe for 
outdoor life and sports—summer as 
well as winter, open road as well as 
the tingle of crisp snow. 

There are the highlands with 
shooting grounds and streams and 
lakes where trout abound; the peaks 
and glaciers for hikers and climbers. 
There are hundreds of rivers teem- 








ing with salmon. The wide calm 


waters of the fjords and innumerable | 


for the yachtsman and the bather. | 
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snug little bays provide a paradis2 
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NORWEGIAN TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE 


| 
The keen motorist is thrilled by the 
roads climbing the mountains even | 
to the most remote parts, revealing | 
the beauties of the heights. | 

All these playgrounds are within | 
easy reach. Railways, automobiles | 
and steamers connect on a clock- | 
work schedule. Hotels, however | 
small, are comfortable and spotlessly | 
clean, and they are supervised by 
government inspectors. 

The tall, blue-eyed Norwegian 
welcomes the stranger to share the 
gifts which nature so profusely has 
bestowed upon his country. He re- 
ceives the visitor from abroad as an 
honored guest, and is neither ob- 
sequious nor neglectful, and as he is 
a linguist, the English speaking trav- 
eler may safely leave the phrase 
book at home. 






























Delivers Now for Just a Few Dollars 
More Than the Lowest-Priced Cars 









INCONSPICUOUS but important is the 
name ‘Western Electric’’ on your 
telephone. 

You may never have noticed it, yet 
it has been there for years. And it has 
a great deal to do with the quality and 
low cost of telephone service. 

Western Electric has been making 
Bell System equipment for over half a 
century. Its specialized production and 
purchasing have enabled the operat- 
ing companies in the Bell System to 
buy equipment and supplies of the 
highest quality at reasonable prices. 


Western Electric serves further by 


maintaining a nation-wide system for 
the rapid delivery of material and ap- 
paratus. This is an important factor 
in providing good telephone service 


from day to day and speeding its res- 
toration in time of fire, flood or other 
emergency. 

Western Electric is an integral part 
of the Bell System and has the same 
objectives as the rest of the organiza- 
tion. It plays its part in making tele- 
phone service dependable, 
efficient and inexpensive. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE PROGRES S§S 


DR. LYMAN P. POWELL has 
written a book (now in the press 
and soon to appear) the title of 
which is ‘“‘The Second Seventy”. The Bible is a noble 
heritage of wisdom and truth, and in its various books 
it contains rules and precepts that countless millions 
have found sufficient for the guidance of life and the 
ordering of conduct. But in spite of the legislature of 
Tennessee, the more enlightened students of the Bible 
do not regard its detached allusions as expressing 
finality in scientific matters. Some of its observations 
have at times been taken too literally. It is true that 
an ancient author of psalms and proverbs 
thought that human life reached its max- 
imum of useful achievement in what we 
would now regard as an early period. It is 
ominously true that he fixed the mark of 
“three score and ten” as that of extreme 
old age, to be outlived only in sorrow and 
pain. But did he not create in men’s minds 
certain needless apprehensions? There has 
been a strong tendency, even in these less 
superstitious times, to regard the age of 
seventy as a deadline. 

The writer of these comments several 
years ago proposed (not too seriously) to 
Professor Pitkin, author of “Life Begins at 
Forty”, to join him in producing a com- 
panion volume to be entitled “Life Does 
NOT End at Seventy”. Dr. Powell now 
deals with this subject in a manner that 
has singular timeliness, in view of the 
universal discussion aroused by the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress of February 5, 
in which it is held that judges ought not 
to sit in judgment after they have passed 
the seventieth birthday. Having read Dr. Powell’s 
book before publication, we are prepared to recom- 
mend it with enthusiasm to those who would like to 
know what part our veterans may hope to have in the 
scheme of modern life. For this is not the epoch of 
King David, nor the more extravagant time of 
uxorious Solomon. 

The country’s greatest asset lies in the character 
and quality of its people. Childhood is of first im- 
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portance, because the care and 
proper development of the rising 
generation is our sole insurance 
against a rapid decline and fall of the nation. Next 
in importance is the conservation of the mature and 
capable leaders of the community. Their accumulated 
resources of knowledge are vitally requisite to further 
progress. Their guidance and leadership are necessary 
in public affairs and in all professions. Medical science 
has greatly reduced mortality in early childhood. In 
like manner it has come strongly to the support of 
those who have outlived the perils of the forties and 
fifties, and who are not dis- 
posed to side-step responsi- 
bilities when past the six- 
tieth milestone. 

To the blazing contro- 
versy over the federal 
judges we shall revert in 
later paragraphs. Mean- 
while, we may observe that 
longevity is a theme that 
constantly takes on new 
phases of discussion be- 
cause of remarkable ad- 
vances due to medical re- 
search. Why too many 
athletes die in the forties 
is, of course, no great mys- 
tery. Perhaps they have 
overstrained the heart 
muscles. Or, too often, 
they may have lived care- 
lessly, in undue reliance 
upon exceptional resources 
of physical strength. Nei- 
ther is it a mystery to medical science that men and 
women in considerable numbers who were of delicate 
health in the earlier decades will show all the signs 
of comparative youthfulness at eighty. They had 
acquired the habit of self-preservation, and thus out- 
lived periods of critical illness. But medical research 
is now clearing up many other things that had been 
mysterious until lately. The so-called “old” are often 
found to be “young” by the tests of diagnosticians. 
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ELIHU ROOT— At the very moment when the 
STATESMAN President's message called for the 
retirement of elderly judges, death 
claimed the most eminent American statesman of the 
present century, Elihu Root. If he had lived a week 
longer he would have entered upon his ninety-third 
year. He had advanced twenty-two years in the “sec- 
ond seventy’, about which Dr. Powell writes. For 
several years he had allowed himself more rest than 
formerly, and had avoided front-page publicity in the 
discussion of public issues. But to the end of his life 
he had held rank as the foremost member of the 
American bar. He had survived as the publicist most 
highly esteemed in both hemispheres. He was the 
patriot who had always given of his best to the coun- 
try as public servant and private citizen. His name 
stood foremost in the membership of the Republican 
party; but partisanship with him was no object in 
itself. He always considered measures and policies 
upon their merits. In the case of a man like Mr. Root 
the quality of judgment, constantly exercised and 
tested in the light of long observation and experience, 
becomes valuable beyond any method of appraisal. 

In the December number of this periodical we pub- 
lished a group of articles on inter-American affairs, 
to emphasize the holding of the Buenos Aires Confer- 
ence, and to support the objects of President Roose- 
velt’s notable trip to South America. After reading 
those articles several weeks ago, Mr. Root wrote pri- 
vately to the editor in terms of full approval. He pro- 
ceeded to express his endorsement of the policies of 
Secretary Hull, and the present conduct of the State 
Department. As the leading member of President Mc- 
Kinley’s cabinet Mr. Root had shaped the constitu- 
tional framework of the new Republic of Cuba. He 
had created the plan for administering Puerto Rico, 
and he was responsible for creating the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs and for Mr. Taft’s mission to the 
Philippines. 

Having served five years as Secretary of War in the 
McKinley cabinet Mr. Root retired in order to resume 
his New York law practice. With Mr. Carter dead and 
Mr. Choate abroad, Elihu Rcot was now at the head 
of the bar, with a large professional income. But six- 
teen months later he was called to the office of Sec- 
retary of State under President Theodore Roosevelt. 
He gave up his practice, and served in the cabinet for 
more than four years, after which he held a seat in 
the United States Senate for a six-year term that 
ended in 1915. The briefest possible mention of Mr. 
Root’s activities, services and public honors during 
the long career that ended only with his death would 
require much space. Only a careless or ignorant 
thinker could suppose that such a man as Mr. Root 
had outlived his usefulness, and that he was lingering 
on in a state of unhappy dependence upon the care of 
younger people who might have been better occupied. 
The touch of his wisdom was applied in many impor- 
tant directions during the twenty-two years of his 
“second seventy”. 

Colonel Edward M. House stated last month that 
if Mr. Root had been a member of the Paris Peace 
Conference the course of world history might have 
been changed for the better. Mr. Root and Mr. Taft 
were our most widely experienced internationalists and 
negotiators. They were both fully committed to the 


Wilsonian objective of a world organization to main- 
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tain peace and to provide for the orderly adjustment 
of disputes. They would not have permitted an unjust 
settlement that could not be maintained, and that was 
fraught with future troubles. Neither would they 
have given their approval to certain obvious defects 
in the structure of the League of Nations. 

Nevertheless, they were hopeful about the future of 
the League. They believed that it could be rebuilt 
upon sound lines. Also, they were strong advocates 
of American membership in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, sitting at The Hague. Only eight 
years ago Mr. Root was in Europe at the invitation of 
the League, working out a plan by means of which 
the United States could take part in the selection of 
members of the Permanent Court at The Hague. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has supported Mr. Root’s plan, and so 
has Secretary Hull; but the Senate has continued to 
withhold approval. 

There must indeed be a future organization of the 
world to end wars and save civilization. But it must 
be an organization of the friendly peoples of the 
world, and not one of the nationalist rulers. The 
governing groups are always scheming for advantages 
against one another. They are maintaining rival arma- 
ments, and exalting nationalism at the expense of the 
universal welfare of men, women and children. But 
how can we proceed in order to realize those aims of 
world accord that Mr. Root has promoted on so many 
specific occasions, and for which Woodrow Wilson was 
willing to lay down his life? 

It would be useless just now to set about the busi- 
ness of transforming the machinery of world insti- 
tutions. It is to be hoped, meanwhile, that half-a- 
hundred small nations will continue to meet at 
Geneva, and that the League may shake off the domi- 
nation of the group of great powers that have hitherto 
controlled it and made it subordinate to their own 
selfish schemes. Even at its feeblest and worst, how- 
ever, the League of Nations has been rendering valu- 
able service to the world in many ways; and the 
United States, although not a recognized member, has 
proved to be always cordial and helpful as a codperat- 
ing associate. As things now stand, American interest 
and good-will are appreciated at Geneva. 


GOOD What then should we consider as im- 
NEIGHBORS mediately possible, in view of inter- 

national discords and misunderstand- 
ings? The first answer that occurs to us can be stated 
in four words: Cultivate Friendship, Promote Inter- 
course. Franklin Roosevelt has hit upon a fine phrase, 
the “good neighbor’. “He has used the term with 
reference to the official relations of our government 
with other governments, especially those of the west- 
ern hemisphere. He has endeavored in dealing with 
Mexico, for example, to keep alive the tradition of a 
former ambassador, the late Dwight Morrow. He 
has assured the whole of Latin America that we are 
seeking no undue advantage in any quarter, and have 
no desire to dominate or to interfere. Mr. Root had 
inserted in the Cuban constitution a clause known as 
the Platt Amendment. It was intended to give spon- 
sorship and stability to the young Cuban republic in 
the earlier period. It is now willingly abrogated, as 
an evidence that the United States claims no rights 
over smaller neighbors. The Filipinos kept insisting 
that they wanted to run an independent republic, and 
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Uncle Sam has been only too ready to 
oblige them. Last month an article in this 
periodical showed with what alacrity the 
Japanese are inclined to associate them- 
selves with the tribal groups of the Philip- 
pines in the future life of the Archipelago. 
The peoples of the Far East, however, 
will work out their own destinies. Uncle 
Sam has only to wish them well, and to 
realize once for all that nothing could be 
so futile as the idea that Washington ad- 
vice can direct the course of trans-Pacific 
affairs. 

By all means let the “good neighbor” 
policy be encouraged as it relates to 
official proceedings; but we have in mind 
certain things that are closer to the pri- 
vate citizen, though also related to gov- 
ernment aims. The thing we have to pro- 
pose is a more romantic and adventurous 
attitude of friendliness toward people in 
general at home and abroad. 

For example, let us consider the sentiment of 
Americans toward the ancestral lands and peoples 
across the Atlantic. Several of those. countries, 
notably Great Britain and France, owe the United 
States great sums of money that they find it con- 
venient to ignore. They might easily enough pay 
the annual interest in the form of travel credits, to be 
handled through official bureaus. Such a plan would 
benefit everybody concerned; but official minds work 
slowly, and the completed project would have to be 
prepared with the aid of steamship and railroad ex- 
perts before it could be considered or before it could 
be put into practice. 

Our advice to Americans, meanwhile, is to do every- 
thing possible to stimulate the flow of European 
travel, and to make a high record for the year 1937. 
At the same time our suggestion to the friendly citi- 
zens of European countries is to compel their govern- 
ments to abolish the stupidities of passports, frontier 
regulations, and all vexatious interferences with the 
comings and goings of innocent travelers. Before the 
war, one could travel in Europe as freely as in the 
United States. After the war, for years, the visitor 
could not enter a continental village without reporting 
to the police, presenting documents of identification, 
showing by certificate that he had actually been born 
somewhere, and making affidavit about the conduct 
and character of his grandparents. 


Readers will find in the present 
number of this magazine the urgent 
assurances of a number of author- 
ized agents of European countries that such regula- 
tions are either abolished or modified. American 
visitors will be welcomed in every possible way, and 
protected from needless formalities. These assurances 
can be relied upon, and we are glad to give them 
publicity. 

We have been warned that a European war, involv- 
ing many countries, is scheduled for the near future. 
Also, we have been informed—especially by persons 
deriving information from British and French sources 
—that in case of war we will have to send a few 
millions of our sons to Europe again, in order to up- 
hold the principle of democracy against the principle 
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Americans this coronation year will travel abroad in vast numbers 


of dictatorship. On this subject, we have one word 
to say to Americans and another to our friends across 
the sea. To Americans we would say, go to Europe 
as freely as possible, behaving normally and thus 
helping to bring war-crazed Europeans back to sanity. 
To our friends of England and France, who have been 
urging us (by means not too well concealed) to be 
preparing to back them in case of their undertaking 
another conquest of Germany, we would say that they 
should not be too certain about the American point 
of view. 

This country is determined not to go to war. It has 
not the slightest fear of Hitler, Mussolini or Stalin; 
nor is it to be scared into any misunderstanding with 
Japan. It cannot be too strongly asserted that the 
United States has brains enough to keep out of 
another European war. But if we were to refer to a 
referendum the question which side we would prefer- 
ably support in case of a general conflict, the result 
would be doubtful. That half of our population de- 
scended from Germans and Irishmen, along with many 
Americans of the far west (including Texas), might 
not take the prescribed course. The surviving mem- 
bers of the American Legion who fought in the last 
great war might refuse to support what they regard 
now to be the over-expanded empires of Great Britain 
and France. 

No peoples today are more anxious to keep the 
peace than those of England and France. No popula- 
tion would suffer more from a war than that of Ger- 
many. To these three countries the duty is committed 
of leading Europe back to the best traditions of peace 
and civilization. Let us encourage them to reconcile 
their needless differences. 

If America were dragged into another foreign war 
our resources could hardly pay the bills far another 
hundred years. But if we can help at this time to 
keep the world from starting such a conflict we will 
have rendered our best possible service to all the 
people of this mundane sphere. Sometimes quite 
simple remedies go far to defeat threatening calami- 
ties. The arrival of a casual visitor has often saved a 
quarreling family from fatal consequences. What is 
true in the homely life of village neighbors may be 
equally true in principle on a great scale. Mr. Hull 
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says, let us encourage commerce and trade. We add, 
let us promote intercourse and vacation travel. 

Our British friends are making their best prepara- 
tion to entertain the world, with his wife and children, 
through this Coronation year. The principal half of 
the education that makes life worth living is that 
which is continuous through adult years; and no kind 
of education could be more valuable than that which 
is associated with the experiences of travel. We are 
publishing articles about the British homeland and 
the British Empire, in the hope that we may stimulate 
readers to enjoy the benefits of foreign travel during 
the present year. 

It is sad enough to say that Americans should not 
this year plan to visit Spain; but where else may they 
not go, with entire assurance of safety and beneficial 
experience? The people living and working in Ger- 
many today are no more to be blamed about the war 
of twenty years ago than the Eskimos above the 
Arctic Circle. Neither are these Germans enslaved 
under a dictator. On the contrary, they are people of 
education and culture, certainly as capable of the 
town-meeting type of popular government as those of 
our own New England. 

They submit to a dictatorship because they are on 
a war footing, rising from defeat and humiliation. 
They were compelled to accept a peace treaty that 
left them under permanent disadvantages, in defiance 
of justice and common-sense. Under a dictatorship a 
nation may mass its strength for definite achieve- 
ments. The whole world looks on at England and 
France, wondering how soon they may improve their 
reputations for good judgment by giving Germany a 
reasonable share in the business of administering 
colonial territories. 

Certainly American visitors should not travel in 
Europe to offer political advice; they should go as 
guests to learn and to enjoy. The very fact of cheer- 
ful visitors in great numbers, patronizing the new 
travel facilities and the fine hotels, will exert a de- 
cided influence in favor of peaceful negotiation rather 
than war-like menace. 

Let the traveler leave his prejudices at home, for- 
getting to boast of our twenty-five million automo- 
biles and forbearing to mention our bath tubs, electric 
refrigerators and oil-burning furnaces. We have de- 
rived our civilization from Europe, and we are akin to 
the peoples of that historic continent. 

A war would cost us the greater part of our ma- 
terial possessions, and above all it would sacrifice our 
voung men on the hateful altar of Moloch. As a part 
of its defensive program, our government could well 
afford to spend half a billion dollars a year to pro- 
mote foreign scholarships, to give travel allowances 
to American teachers, and to find other forms of con- 
crete expression for good-neighbor sentiments. 


NEEDLESS The most deplorable thing about the 


ILL-WILL strikes that labor leaders promote for 

their own selfish ends is the needless 
creation of ill-will. Few things could be at once so 
foolish and so productive of misery and confusion. 
We cannot help droughts and floods. But we ought to 
abate the shameful losses due to racketeering under 
the mask of organized labor. False distinctions are 
set up, as if our productive industry must never be 
codperative and harmonious, but must always be 
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carried on by two forces hostile to each other, signing 
truces now and then, but soon to be broken regardless 
of good faith and common sense. 

It is true that present-day industry employs capital 
in larger volume, and needs workmen in far larger 
numbers, than in the early days when the individual 
blacksmith or wheelwright or cooper ran his own 
shop, employing a helper or two if he needed them. 
However, there is still wide room in many fields for 
individual effort. 

Scores of thousands of men have gone to Detroit of 
their own free will. They stay because their employ- 
ment suits their taste. They are in no need of the 
solicitude of Washington officialdom, as Miss Frances 
Perkins has made herself believe. Even if. it would 
like to do so—as it does not—industrial management 
could not thrive and prosper in an atmosphere of 
chronic hostility on the part of employed workmen. 
Success for any business means mutual helpfulness 
and codperation all the way down the line. 

If the racketeers can be suppressed, the real work- 
men will know how to get on with their. employers. 
They should not be coerced into paying tribute to any 
organization whatsoever. If there should be-lack. of 
reasonable wages and conditions of employment, the 
facts would be publicly exposed and remedies would 
not be long delayed. So-called collective bargaining 
as between the people actually concerned is not a 
point in question anywhere. 

Most members of managerial groups have them- 
selves been workmen. The future managers are the 
sons of workmen, and are now under training in the 
schools. Let the rule be to produce without limit, to 
distribute without stint, and to seek for every in- 
dustrious family such abundance of means and oppor- 
tunity as we would like to have for ourselves. To as- 
sert class distinction in the United States is sheer 
nonsense. Mr. Roosevelt’s “economic royalists” are a 
figment of the imagination, created to serve a passing 
moment in the fervor of a campaign speech. 


SECTIONAL But there are other false social atti- 
PREJUDICE tudes, and unworthy prejudices, be- 

sides those that seek to array labor 
against capital. There are prevalent doubts about the 
value of certain foreign-born elements in our popula- 
tion. Before the great war, New York had become a 
city made up in greater part of peoples from eastern 
and southern Europe, who had arrived much more 
recently than the elements of Irish and German 
origin. Today one finds hundreds of thousands of 
young Americans in New York speaking excellent 
English without foreign accent. They are eager sup- 
porters of what they regard as best worthwhile in the 
opportunities afforded by life in the United States. 
These are the children of Poles, Italians, Russian 
Jews, Hungarians, Greeks, and various other nation- 
alities of eastern Europe. 

There are criminals recruited from this young gen- 
eration, but the number of gangsters and offenders is 
surprisingly small in the circumstances of an immense 
metropolis. We may as well, therefore, change our 
minds about the new population of our great cities. 
The public schools are performing a wonderful work 
of Americanization. It is worth while to make friends 
with this new generation, at once bright-minded and 
keen about athletic sports. 
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There are some lingering sectional prejudices, for- 
tunately not growing more intense. The West was 
disposed only a few years ago to think of the East in 
terms of Wall Street money-sharks and corporations. 
But the western politicians have brought the rail- 
roads under their complete control. They have in- 
vestigated the mortgage holders and money lenders. 
They have made the Treasury of the United States 
responsive to their slightest needs. Accordingly they 
began to forgive the East for its faults of industry 
and thrift. 

As far as the southern prejudice against northern- 
ers, it has vanished before two trends .of influence. 
Chief of these is personal contact. There is more 
leisure and better facilities for travel so that northern 
people by the million are learning to enjoy winter va- 
cations all the way from the Carolinas and Florida to 
Arizona and southern California. Many thousands of 
southern people have learned to enjoy New England, 
New York, the Great Lake regions, and the National 
Parks of the far north-west, in the summer months. 


SEEING THE During the present season, the south- 
ward trend has been notable in spite 
ere of milder winter weather in the north 
than last year. The experiment of reduced railroad 
fares is proving satisfactory. Main highways are 
completed, and are so perfect that what the French 
call “tourism” by automobiles makes an average dis- 
tance of several hundred miles a day with entire ease. 
This year the trailer fashion has seized the Ameri- 
can fancy, and there are hundreds of so-called “Trail- 
er Camps” in the southern states, where vacationists 
park in ingenious outfits, and stay for longer or 
shorter intervals, proceeding ad libitum from one 
place to another. The cartoonist “Ding” (J. N. Dar- 
ling) in a series of illustrated newspaper articles 
(published in the New York Herald-Tribune in Janu- 
ary) has given a delightful account of his own ex- 
perience in a trailer trek from Iowa to Florida. 

The writer of these comments, traveling by rail 
and by automobile, has had glimpses within the past 
year or two of nearly all of our forty-eight states. 
No matter how swift the transit from one place to 

















“Ding” finds a trailer traffic jam on the road to Florida 
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another, he makes it a practice to buy and read the 
local newspapers. He talks familiarly with fellow 
travelers, men at filling stations, and inhabitants of 
all types and ages. If one had only two hours between 
trains at Laramie or at Jacksonville, it is surprising 
what could be seen under encouragement of an intelli- 
gent taxi driver, eager to show off his town. 

One finds the people of the United States today in- 
tent upon digging in and building up. Most of the 
legislatures have been in session during the past few 
weeks; and the visitor promptly discovers that the 
states still regard themselves as sovereign units. 
They have no thought of losing their authority or 
going out of business, merely because Uncle Sam has 
been so indulgent in paying for their public works 
and in providing relief money for as many people as 
are willing to take it. The states are not expecting 
such Federal bounty to be permanent; and so they are 
taking all they can get. Meanwhile they are trying to 
maintain their self-respect and to excuse the obvious 
impropriety of lavish subsidies from Washington. 

There is at least something to show for the local 
grants that have been made. New school houses, new 
postoffice buildings, improved highways, a scant be- 
ginning of better housing for wage-earners. All such 
things and many more are readily discovered by the 
traveler who looks about him and makes inquiries. 
One finds, in all neighborhoods, the gossip that cer- 
tain people are too lazy to work and are grafting on 
the relief system. Yet the American people, as a 
whole, may be exonerated from the charge that they 
have been deliberately corrupted by Harry Hopkins 
and Jim Farley for political reasons. 

These remarks are not made in forgetfulness of the 
late floods in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. Nor 
is it possible to survey the country, however casually, 
without having in mind the recent droughts of the 
Northwest, the desert encroachments of the South- 
west, and the dust-storms that have followed the post- 
war speculative efforts to turn the semi-arid grazing 
plains into immense wheat fields as highly mechanized 
as a Pittsburgh steel mill. 


When the Resettlement Admin- 
istration was set up in May 
1935, Mr. Tugwell was placed in 
full command. It was in direct consequence of the 
unfortunate rural conditions that were intensified 
especially by drought and repeated crop failure, that 
the plan was adopted at Washington to undertake on 
a broad scale the transfer of farm families from im- 
poverished places to advantageous localities. 

The Dakotas were occupied in a rush for free lands 
under the homestead and preémption laws. But even 
in the pioneer days there were ominous periods of 
dry weather and there were scourges of grasshoppers 
and other pests. What has become of the pioneer 
farmers who once owned lands holding to the home- 
stead average of a hundred and sixty acres? Volun- 
tary resettlement has wholly changed the Dakota 
scene. The farms today average from four to six 
times as large as at the beginning of this century. It 
takes a while for populations to adapt themselves to 
unexpected conditions of soil and climate in a new 
region. The transitions are numerous and extremely 
interesting, as our states mature and establish their 
own oscillating balances as regards types of rural 
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industry, and ratios between urban and country popu- 
lations. Mr. Tugwell began with bold and ambitious 
projects involving millions of acres and many thou- 
sands of people. But he found human nature, like the 
western climate, not too manageable. 

For the United States government to undertake all 
of a sudden to intervene on a nation-wide scale in 
these unceasing processes of social transition, was 
one of the most amateurish of all the ventures of an 
agricultural department that has been prolific of 
remedial cure-alls, but devoid of the prudence that 
comes with experience. 

These problems of land use within the states have 
long been studied by trained authorities in the agri- 
cultural colleges. It was appropriate that federal 
grants of money should be made, in view of the sweep- 
ing extent of crop failure in a number of states. But 
the local authorities were competent to give such ad- 
vice to farm families as circumstances required. 


STRIKE With all the unprecedented power 
SETTLEMENT that the executive department at 
Washington has acquired, it has not 
been able as yet to establish industrial peace. The 
maritime strike on the Pacific Coast wore itself out 
after a complete deadlock that lasted just short of 
one hundred days. Losses incurred by the general 
public were far greater than those of the two con- 
tending parties. The men finally voted (seven to one) 
to end a strike that had exhausted their power of 
endurance. The waiting ships took on full crews in 
the early days of February. Some advantages were 
conceded to the men, but these could have been ob- 
tained by fair arbitration without interference with 
business. The Pacific coast will have to learn how to 
protect its own interests in affairs of this kind. | 

The automobile strike, although seemingly encour- 
aged by the government at Washington, has had far 
less actual claim upon public sympathy, because a 
lawless minority was permitted for many weeks to 
throw the great majority of workers out of employ- 
ment. 

The dead-lock had lasted for forty-four days when 
it came to an end by the signing of an agreement be- 
tween the company and John L. Lewis, who had as- 
sumed the position of Napoleonic master of the 
strikers. A new organization called the United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union had proposed to rule the entire 
automobile industry. The young Baptist minister 
nominally at the head of the movement was thrust 
aside in the course of the contest, and the dictator 
Lewis, occupying a hotel suite in Detroit, took full com- 
mand. He pronounced himself satisfied with the settle- 
ment and claimed a great victory. 

Mr. Sloan, at the head of General Motors, quietly 
declared that there was nothing in the agreement that 
sacrificed any of the principles set forth in the state- 
ment made by him at the beginning. The new union is 
allowed to be the bargaining agency only for its own 
actual members. It agrees to stop trying to intimidate 
workers who do not belong to it. Also it agrees not to 
violate the rules of law, order and decency by further 
strikes of violence while “bargaining” is in process. 
Mr. William Green, head of the American Federation 
of Labor, declares that in dividing the forces of union- 
ism, Lewis had suffered a defeat that must affect 
harmfully the broad advance of organized labor. 
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The ordinary citizen can hardly escape the con- 
clusion that this bitter contest, so needlessly pro- 
longed, was not primarily a struggle between labor 
and capital. It was an echo of the political victory 
gained last November. Mr. Lewis was frank enough 
to base his bold adventure upon the government sup- 
port he claimed, in return for millions of labor votes 
given to the Democratic party. 

A stern word promptly issued from the White 
House, upholding the courts and denouncing the “sit- 
down”’ strike as lawless, outrageous and un-American, 
might have disconcerted John L. Lewis; but it would 
have ended the strike. It would have saved many 
millions of dollars to honest workmen, and would 
have secured exactly the same privileges of negotia- 
tion as were conceded by General Motors on Febru- 
ary 11th. Governor Murphy and the Michigan author- 
ities could not eject the sit-down strikers without 
danger of bloodshed while they enjoyed the encour- 
agement of the Secretary of Labor. All parties wished 
to avoid violence in the enforcement of the law. It 
was the political background at Washington, as frank- 
ly stated by Mr. Lewis, that carried the strike along 
through forty-four days. 


PROGRESS Comparison over long periods is 
IN OUR CITIES what discloses the best reason for 

faith in the future. There can 
never be great progress without heavy costs. We 


- must expect turbulence and reaction. At the pres- 


ent moment the cities illustrate our advancement 
more conspicuously than the villages and the open 
country; but this is to be expected under the eco- 
nomic conditions of the present period. 

The magnificent development of New York City 
as a world metropolis deserves especial attention. It 
belongs to the whole country, and it is amazingly in- 
teresting in its architecture, its new bridges and 
boulevards, its facilities for recreation, and the success . 
with which it cares for the health of its people and ‘ 





WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


Henry Hudson Bridge across the Harlem opened in De- 
cember, connecting Manhattan Island with Westchester 
County parkways to the north. Right, the Hudson River 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


Looking toward San Francisco from Yerba Buena Island, showing the main span 
of the bridge opened in November, connecting San Francisco and Oakland 


for the education of its sons and daughters. There 
are thousands of intelligent people in the United 
States who have clear memories of New York City as 
it was more than half a century ago. It is they who 
can best appreciate the significance of our urban 
progress. 

Chicago had the courage to make its great exposi- 
tion depict on a magnificent scale the material ad- 
vancement of the United States since the settlement 
of the Mississippi valley. Other cities have exhibited 
no less courage in their own seasons of trial or op- 
portunity. The new San Francisco is a notable ex- 
ample of civic achievement. Throughout the country 
our urban communities show marked changes for the 
better in the dignity of their public buildings and ap- 
pointments, and in the charm of their homes and 
pleasure grounds. This statement applies to the cities 
of the great central valley from Minneapolis and St. 
Paul to New Orleans, from Pittsburgh down the Ohio, 
and all along other main tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi. Floods will not cease with that of the present 
year; but such well-established centers as Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and other cities that have suffered loss in 
the recent overflow of the mighty waterways, will 
be protected against future disasters of this kind. 
The country can afford to supply the necessary public 
works to reinforce those heretofore provided. 


THE ATTACK At Washington there has _ be- 
come firmly established, since 
Ce Oys sees the first half of 1933, the belief 
that almost every desirable thing can be accomplished 
swiftly through the federal government as an instru- 
ment of power, if President Roosevelt’s exercise of 
that instrument is not obstructed. The people have 
been persuaded ,to elect one Congress after another 
pledged to acquiesce and expedite rather than to de- 
lay or obstruct the presidential program. Organized 
labor has supported the President with its votes, and 
it demands legislation to enforce its plan of compul- 
sory government control of wages, hours and eco- 
nomic conditions. But the labor leaders have realized 
that the federal judiciary as now constituted would 
probably find their measures unconstitutional. If 
they are to have their way, the independence of the 
judiciary must be sacrificed. Judges must be appointed 
who can be relied upon to interpret the Constitution 
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in accordance with the adminis- 
tration’s plans and policies. 

Federal judges have life ten- 
ure. A majority of the nine 
members of the Supreme Court 
are well along in the seventies. 
The President proposes to have 
them resign on full pay, asking 
Congress to give him authority 
to appoint additional judges if 
those above the age of seventy 
prefer to remain on the bench. 
If the Constitution had provided 
that judges should retire at 
seventy, we would not have been 
likely to change the rule, re- 
gardless of its value. But Mr. 
Roosevelt is not dealing with 
this question upon its abstract 
merits. He wishes to reorganize 
the bench in advance of its opportunity to deal with 
his measures. 

To say that we regret his determination to cross 
this Rubicon is to express an opinion as mildly as 
we find possible. The Court has had the country’s 
confidence to an extent not equalled by the other two 
branches of the government. It is true that the Presi- 
dent and Congress, acting together, could dilute the 
bench to any possible extent, destroying its independ- 
ent position and its reputation for ability and char- 
acter. We are not for a moment charging the Presi- 
dent with any such design. At least Congress will 
not act upon the bill that was handed it for accept- 
ance without more debate than has been customary 
in the past four years. 

We may, however, conclude with a further remark 
upon the capacity and efficiency of many of our fel- 
low citizens who have passed the age of seventy. No 
other man has kept as close a tab upon the outstand- 
ing Americans of the past four decades as Mr. A. N. 
Marquis, himself one of the veterans. He has been a 
publisher in Chicago for half a century, and has from 
the beginning edited that indispensable reference 
book, “Who’s Who in America.” His latest edition 
contains more than thirty thousand biographical 
sketches of living Americans; and the earlier vol- 
umes include a still greater number of those who no 
longer answer when their names are called. A casual 
examination of the seventy-five thousand biographies 
that Mr. Marquis has presented since 1899 would 
bring to light, as an outstanding fact, the remarkable 
number of men in various callings whose activities 
have continued beyond the age limit of three-score 
and ten. 

In response to an inquiry after the appearance of 
the President’s message, Mr. Marquis expressed dis- 
sent from Mr. Roosevelt’s views. As a result of his 
unequalled acquaintance with the record of influen- 
tial Americans he declares: ‘“Many minds are at their 
best after seventy, especially when deliberate, unbi- 
ased judgment is required.” The Constitution pro- 
vided life tenure for federal judges. Certainly the 


-_men of today who serve on the bench are not less 


capable of endurance than the contemporaries of John 
Marshall or Roger B. Taney. Is it not the wiser opin- 
ion that our judges can be trusted to decide for them- 
selves whether to retire or to remain on the bench? 
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From the New York World-Telegram 























































































































From the New York Times From the Des Moines Register 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


xk A settlement is reached in the sit- 
down phase of Michigan's automobile 
strike, the union gaining recognition. 


*kk* San Francisco's costly shipping 
strike is ended, the union successful. 


wk Racketeers in New York adopt 
labor-union methods and emblems. 


*kk President Roosevelt proposes four 
major ideas to Congress, among them 
a novel plan to put youth (and liberals) 
on the sd Court bench. 


*kk Ten states mop-up after floods 
along the Ohio and Mississippi. 


kk Child-labor prevention, or youth 
control? That is still the question be- 
fore state legislatures. 


**xx Great Britain feels the menace of 
war in Europe and provides for 7!/, 
billions of additional defense. 


*k* An epidemic of airplane disasters 
promotes the cause of prevention. 


*kk "The sentence of death was car- 
ried out" as it applied to Russian con- 
spirators in high office. 


**k Japan changes premiers; and the 
army rides more firmly in the saddle. 


A Sit-Down Strike 
Is Ended 


On December 30 a comparatively 
small group of newly organized 
workers sat down at their places in 
automobile factories operated by the 
General Motors Corporation at Flint, 
in Michigan. For forty-four days 
they held the fort while federal and 
state mediators strove for a solution. 

Management refused to dicker with 
men who, the courts declared (Febru- 
ary 2), were in illegal possession of 
other persons’ property. Labor lead- 
ership refused to relinquish its 
strangle-hold advantage. In the 
background was a struggle between 
rival labor leaders, William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and his rival for supreme power, 
John L. Lewis. \ 

A solution was found on February 
11, largely through the tireless ef- 
forts of red-headed, curly-topped 
Frank Murphy, who had been in- 
stalled as Governor after the strike 
began. Now 43 years old, Murphy 








was Mayor of Detroit when appointed 
Governor General of the Philippines 
in 1933, later title High Commission- 
er. Obeying an SOS signal last fall 
he came home to carry Michigan for 
FDR. 

The agreement reached on Febru- 
ary 11 was a compromise. “There is 
no crowing on either side,’’ said Vice 
President Knudsen who signed for 
General Motors. The United Auto- 
mobile Workers had demanded that 
it be recognized as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all General 
Motors automobile employees. The 
agreement recognized it as_ the 
agency for its members only; but 
the company in a letter to Governor 
Murphy promised not to bargain with 
any other union within six months, 
thus giving U.A.W. an opportunity 
to become all-powerful as a result of 
its new prestige. The union had also 
demanded that the plants remain 
closed pending negotiation of wages 
and hours. This, too, it abandoned 
in the compromise agreement. What 
the union won was recognition. 

Negotiations were begun on Febru- 
ary 16, but the real battle was then 
over. By coincidence a wage increase 
of 5 cents an hour was announced by 
General Motors on the day the peace 
treaty was signed. It followed by 
one day a wage increase by Chrysler 
Corporation, and was the second ad- 
vance within three months. On a 
yearly basis the two increases by 


























THE MARCH OF EVENTS 





General Motors mean $55,000,000 
more for workers. 


Peace Comes 
to the Waterfront 


A strike of maritime workers on 
the Pacific Coast that had lasted 98 
days was ended on February 4. Forty 
thousand men had been idle, 240 
ships had been tied up at their piers, 
and $700,000,000 was the estimated 
cost of this test of strength. 

There can be no estimate made of 
the inconvenience of this strike, not 
merely to travelers and shippers but 
to the public in general. A visitor to 
Long Beach, in the New York City 
area, for example, will find that com- 
munity almost paralyzed though 3000 
miles from the strike zone. Its famous 
board-walk was being replaced, the 
old one already demolished, when 
lumber ships stopped coming from 
Northwest ports. 

The strikers were successful in 
gaining wage increases and control 
of hiring halls. The employers won 
only the right to select masters, 
mates, pilots, and engineers. Long- 
shoremen, seamen, cooks, stewards, 
firemen, radio operators, and such, 
must be obtained from union-oper- 
ated hiring halls. 

A sympathetic strike of seamen in 
Atlantic and Gulf ports had flickered- 
out on January 24, through exhaus- 
tion of funds. 
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After flood waters subsided there was the problem of caring for home- 


less. A Red Cross camp is the scene of this young lady's reading job 
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Labor’s War Chest 


John L. Lewis and his Committee 
on Industrial Organization emerge 
triumphant from the automobile 
strike, in the eyes of the rank and 
file of organized labor. The sit-down 
strike is a new and potent weapon 
that the Governor of Michigan tol- 
erated for six weeks. 

Governor Hoffman of New Jersey, 
hearing of a decision of eleven un- 
ions to copy the idea in his own 
state, warned them on February 15 
that he would use every resource of 
the state ‘“‘to preserve the rights, 
liberties, and properties of its citi- 
zens.” He went on to declare that 
“a labor union has no more right to 
take possession of a factory than a 
band of gangsters to take possession 
of a bank.” 

Prominent in Mr. Lewis’ C.I.O. is 
Sidney Hillman and his Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers of America. 
By peaceful negotiation that ended 
on February 13, Mr. Hillman ob- 
tained for his 135,000 workers in the 
men’s clothing industry a 12 per cent 
increase in wages, amounting to 
$30,000,000 yearly. A feature of the 
settlement was the assertion of Mr. 
Hillman that the rise has nothing 
to do with the cost of living but is 
recognition of the fact that workers 
are entitled to a larger share in the 
fruits of their industry. 

Thereupon the clothing workers 
donated $500,000 of their pay in- 
crease to the C.I.0. war chest. Capi- 
tal is being compelled to finance la- 
bor, it seems. 


Picket Lines As 
Extortioners’ Weapons 


A special prosecutor doing a thor- 
ough job is helping New Yorkers to 
understand that picketing—in the 
metropolis at least—has become a 
racket. No matter whether your 
favorite restaurant is a sightseers’ 
landmark or a humble branch of a 
cafeteria chain, you read testimony 
in the daily press that its proprietor 
has paid huge sums to gangsters 
who demonstrated their power to use 
labor-union pickets. 

The Brass Rail, in the white-light 
district, had a picket line outside 
and two stench bombs inside before 
it paid $1150 to a union official. The 
proprietor of Lindy’s paid $9000. 
A chain of twenty lunchrooms paid 
$15,000. Another chain of forty- 
two cafeterias paid $47,000. Rosoff’s 
paid $3500. The St. Regis had a 
stench bomb and then paid $4000 
for immunity. Two unions are 
named frequently, Local 16 of the 
Waiters’ Union and Local 302 of the 
Cafeteria Workers’ Union. The pres- 
ident of Local 302 committed suicide 
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Governor Murphy announces settlement of the automobile strike. 


ACME 


Gener- 


al Motors vice-president Knudsen is seated, with federal mediator Dewey 


before the trial began, the chief col- 
lector pleaded guilty. 

Testimony was offered to show 
that control of the unions had 
passed to gangsters, who used pick- 
eting as a means of extortion. The 
streets of the metropolis are dotted 
with pickets these days (carrying 
signs showing affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor) 
whose excuse for existence too often 
is merely blackmail. 

The efforts of Special Prosecutor 
Charles E. Dewey bring no thanks 
from organized labor. Instead, a 
special committee representing six 
labor organizations in New York 
City has been formed ‘“‘to protect the 
rights of the American labor move- 
ment from the tactics that have been 
employed by Special Investigator 
Dewey, which if permitted to con- 
tinue would undermine the entire 
structure of our movement.” 


The President 
Recommends 


On February 3, 5, 10, 15, and 18, 
President Roosevelt sent special 
messages to Congress. 

The first of these transmitted a 
recommendation of his National Re- 
sources Committee on Public Works 
Planning, looking toward the ex- 
penditure of five billion dollars for 
public works over a period of six 
years. It would be a continuous pro- 
gram, revised annually, with a lump- 
sum appropriation in the budget 
each year to be allocated by a per- 
manent public works organization. 
Expenditures would be reduced as 


the country draws itself out of eco- 
nomic depression, and increased if 
another setback occurs. 

Second among the President’s 
February messages to Congress was 
that which concerned the Supreme 
Court. This is discussed in a sub- 
sequent paragraph. 

Third was his transmission of the 
report of his Great Plains Drought 
Committee, of which Morris L. Cooke 
is chairman. It is proposed to create 
a federal agency charged with: sup- 
ervision of a ten-year program; ac- 
quisition of as much as 24 million 
acres of range land to be conserved 
and improved for grazing; increasing 
the size of small farms through 
federal credit or lease; encourage- 
ment of better soil practices, develop- 
ment of other resources than farming 
(lignite, for example), etc. 

Fourth among the President’s mes- 
sages to Congress, on February 16, 
transmitted areport of his committee 
on farm tenancy. A long-range pro- 
gram of federal and state assistance 
is recommended, to restore the dream 
of a family-size farm owned by the 
family which operates it. Tenants 
would be permitted to buy farms 
under a 40-year amortization plan. 

The President’s fifth special mes- 
sage to Congress, on February 18, 
was concerned with government crop 
insurance. It is proposed to start 
with wheat and with the crop year 
1938. Farmers would pay premiums 
in the commodity itself in surplus 
years (or in cash) and would draw 
out in lean years. The Government 
would pay costs and overhead. Maxi- 
mum insurance would be _ three- 
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fourth’s of the average yield per 
acre. For example: an average yield 
of 12 bushels would permit insurance 
up to 9 bushels; and if the harvest 
is only 6 the farmer would draw 3 
more from the Government’s stor- 
age reserves. 


Re-styling 
the Supreme Court 


All other suggestions of the Presi- 
dent for new legislation were blank- 
eted by his proposal to rejuvenate 
the Supreme Court. He would permit 
all justices over 70 (six of the 
present nine) to retire on full salary; 
and for those who fail to retire he 
would appoint an additional justice 
up to a maximum of fifteen. 

It happens that the President had 
not been given the opportunity to 
name a single Supreme Court Justice 
during his first term. In contrast, 
Mr. Hoover had named three, Mr. 
Coolidge two, Mr. Harding three. 
And no President has needed a friend- 
ly Supreme Court more than Mr. 
Roosevelt. If Congress accedes to 
his wishes he will have the privi- 
lege of naming six new justices at 
once. 

Quite as interesting and important 
as the suggestion itself was the com- 
ment it aroused throughout the coun- 
try. We quote mainly those who are 
usually numbered among the Presi- 
dent’s supporters: 

Senator Bennett C. Clark of Mis- 
souri: “Its immediate effect would 
involve the sack of the Supreme 
Court of the United States... . 
It amounts essentially to abolish- 
ing the Supreme Court and setting 
up a new tribunal with reference to 
particular legislation.” 

Senator Johnson of California: 


SUPREME 





COURT 


“The issue stripped of its verbiage 
seems to be plain. Shall the Congress 
make the Supreme Court subservient 
to the Presidency? I can do but one 
thing, and that is to the limit of my 
capacity oppose this extraordinary 
legislation.” 

New York Times: “A precedent 
which would make any President the 
master of the Supreme Court by the 
mere process of enlarging it. ... 
Those members of Congress who vote 
against it will prove themselves 
friends of democratic government.” 

New York World Telegram: “Our 
first reaction was that the plan was 
just too clever—to damned clever. 
... We are still of the same mind.” 

Frank E. Gannett, newspaper pub- 
lisher: “If we permit one man to be- 
come master of all three branches of 
the government, then we shall have 
sounded the death knell of de- 
mocracy.” 

The President based his proposal 
upon a charge that the federal judici- 
ary is insufficient in numbers and in- 
efficient because of old age. But it 
was promptly pointed out that the 
Supreme Court is up-to-date in its 
work, and that since the whole bench 
hears each case fifteen justices can- 
not do more work than nine. ° 

As for the lower courts, it was 
stated that in 34 District courts 
where the dockets are in arrears only 
4 are presided over by judges past 
seventy. Furthermore, there are 
nine vacancies in the federal courts 
which Mr. Roosevelt has not filled, 
including four District judgeships 
created by Congress last June, while 
he waits for local politicians to agree 
upon candidates. “By this time,” 
writes Walter Lippmann after recit- 
ing such facts, “the claim that the 
object of the scheme is to expedite 
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justice has become too hollow to im- 
press anyone.” 


Twenty-Second Amendment 


Last month saw one more state— 
New Mexico—joining the ranks of 
those which have ratified the pro- 
posed child-labor amendment. At 
the same time North Carolina and 
South Dakota rejected the amend- 
ment and Governor Charles F. Hur- 
ley of Massachusetts announced his 
personal opposition. 

It was nearly thirteen years ago 
when Congress asked the states to 
give it “power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age.” It would 
have been the twentieth amendment 
if adopted promptly. Now its ad- 
vocates call it the twenty-second 
amendment. Its opponents call it 
the “youth control amendment.” 

Only six states ratified it in the 
first eight years. Then came ratifi- 
cation by fourteen states in 1933, 
none in 1934, 1 in 1935, none in 1936, 
and by Kentucky, Nevada, and New 
Mexico so far this year. The total 
now is 27 states, with 9 more nec- 
essary. 

The prohibition, repeal, and lame- 
duck amendments contained a clause 
declaring them inoperative unless 
ratified within seven years. 

Governor Hurley’s denunciation 
was in reply to the President, who 
had appealed to governors for rati- 
fication. Hurley (February 4) called 
it “a staggering grant of power” 
over adolescents as well as children. 
“Whatever work they do, in the 
home and on the farm, within as well 
as outside the family, with or with- 
out compensation, would be under 
the absolute jurisdiction of any bu- 
reaucracy set up to administer the 
amendment.” Even compulsory mil- 
itary training, involuntary work on 
public projects, attendance in con- 
centration camps, etc., according to 
the Massachusetts governor, could 
come under this amendment. 


Britain Borrows 
for a Navy 


A “white paper” published by the 
British Government on February 16 
gave details of a vast program of 
rearmament to meet the war menace. 
A five-year plan is laid down, to cost 
71% billion dollars. Of this 2 bil- 
lions are to be borrowed. 

Interesting indeed is the con- 
tinued reliance on battleships. Three 
of them are proposed, of 35,000 tons 
each, carrying 14-inch guns. Seven 
cruisers and two.aircraft carriers al- 
so feature the navy plans. Tanks, 
planes, and full army mechanization 
are included. 
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Foreign Secretary Sir Anthony 
Eden is a question-mark today. 
Will he return "lost" colonies to 
“burglared" Germany, which 
wants to expand into Africa for 
markets and raw materials? 
From the witty Swiss Nebelspal- 
ter of Zurich. 



















































Shanghai. It shows Stalin as the modern Samson; strongboy who is 

not afraid of the impressive pillars of a Jap-German alliance directed 
5 against Soviet Russia. Will he, or will he not, push the alliance col- 
i | umns down if sufficiently provoked? 











MODERN SAMSON 
Here is an oriental cartoon, from the North China Daily News of 























PLAYING HORSE 


All the world loves a horse, and General Franco—Spanish rebel 
chieftain—seems to love the Italo-German steed that is carry- 
ing on his civil-war campaign. Note the three jolly faces of 
the Franco equine, en route for "fascist fairyland’ and not 
getting there very fast. The Scotch Glasgow Record is not 
overly fond of contemporary dictatorial great-ones. 
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POPEYE ABROAD 


Holland knows all about Popeye, American 
movie superman. Here is a Popeye cartoon, 
showing the Herr Nazi and the Comrade 
Communist quarreling over an irritated Eu- 
ropean damsel who does not seem to fancy 
either of the two suitors. The Groene Amster- 
dammer thus presents a familiar theme, in- 
cluding spinach-can at the left of the picture. 
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Two days after introduction the 
scheme passed first reading in the 
House of Commons, 329 to 145. 

Since the United States is com- 
mitted to a navy “second to none”, 
Congress is expected to be influ- 
enced by Britain’s action. 

Even more important, however, is 
the fear of navy watchdogs that 
Britain will bid for our steel in suffi- 
cient quantities to cause embarrass- 
ment. This is due to provisions of 
the Walsh-Healey Act, which re- 
quires manufacturers on government 
contracts to observe too-advanced 
labor standards. Industry would 
rather do without Government busi- 
ness, especially if there is a good 
market elsewhere. 

The Navy Department is anxious 
to have the Walsh-Healey provisions 
waived, but the Labor Department 
(now dominated by organized labor ) 
is opposed. Meanwhile our steel 
plants already have failed to sub- 
mit bids for 12,500 tons of steel for 
destroyers and submarines. 


After the 
Ohio Flood 


The mildest winter that New York 
has ever known set a record for dam- 
age elsewhere, notably in California 
and along the Ohio River. Twice dur- 
ing January freezing temperatures 
visited the citrus regions of southern 
California, destroying a fourth of the 
state’s fruit crop valued last year at 
$112,000,000. It was worse than the 
freeze of 1913 or 1922. 

Twelve to sixteen inches of rain in 
the first twenty-five days of January 
caused the Ohio River to rise and 
overflow its banks. The crisis came 
in Cincinnati and Louisville on 
January 24. Paducah was ordered 
evacuated of its 32,000 inhabitants, 
by health authorities, on the 29th. 

Cairo, where the Ohio joins the 
Mississippi, successfully withstood 
flood stage for a full week, with the 
river 30 feet above normal. The first 
definite drop was noticed there on 
February 7. Memphis, on the Missis- 

'sippi, saw an all-time high level from 
January 30 to February 8, the crest 
being 314 feet higher than during 
the 1913 flood. New Orleans ex- 
perienced water boiling up through 
streets near the waterfront on Febru- 
ary 12, as a result of pressure on the 
river bed, but otherwise the flood 
passed harmlessly out into the Gulf 
three weeks after it wrought its 
first damage at Cincinnati. 

A three-foot increase in the height 
of the levee system from Cairo to the 
Gulf, after the 1927 flood, saved the 
lower Mississippi this year from the 
disaster which visited cities along 
the Ohio. Higher banks not only 
hold back more water when the crisis 





comes, but they also lessen the crisis 
itself by increasing the quantity of 
water that passes down river in the 
days preceding. 

Damage in Louisville is estimated 
at $200,000,000, with $150,000,000 
more elsewhere in Kentucky. Fatal- 
ities in Lousville numbered 221. In 
Cincinnati the cost was counted at 
$15,000,000; elsewhere in Ohio, $55,- 
000,000. Altogether, in ten states, 
the damage estimates run as high 
as $550,000,000, with 460 lives lost 
and 1,000,000 persons rendered tem- 
porarily homeless. 


Air Disasters 


Six transport plane disasters with- 
in two months, all in the West, place 
the industry and the federal Bureau 
of Air Commerce on their mettle. 
Their prime difficulty is an obvious 
failure to learn what goes wrong 
preceding a crash, though flying too 
low while approaching the landing 
field is apparently the chief cause. 

Seven persons were in a plane that 
disappeared near Salt Lake City on 
December 15. Two pilots flying 
without passengers lost their lives in 
Idaho on December 18. Six airline 
employees were killed in a test flight 
in Texas on December 23. Twelve 
persons perished in a crash on Cali- 
fornia mountain peaks on December 
27. Five were killed near Los An- 
geles on January 12. Eleven were 
killed, some by drowning, in San 
Francisco Bay on February 9. The 
loss of life in these six recent crash- 
es was 43. 

Meanwhile 1,020,931 passengers 
took the air route in 1936, compared 
with 590,000 in 1935. The planes 
flew 64 million miles. 

A safety program has been for- 
mulated by Eugene Vidal, director of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, in con- 
ference with air-line operators. 
Adoption of radio direction finders 
and anti-static loop antennae is an 
immediate undertaking. 


Hayashi Becomes 
Premier in Japan 


Hirota to Ugaki to Hayashi. Thus 
is the premiership of Japan passed 
around, and the net result is a victory 
for the army. Koki Hirota resigned 
on January 23, after his War Minister 
had clashed with civilian critics in 
parliament. He had been at the helm 
only ten months. 

Into the breach came General Kazu- 
shige Ugaki who, though four times 
War Minister and recently Governor 
General of Korea, was too moderate 
for the military clique which near- 
rules Japan. He never got as far as 
the Premier’s chair, for the army ex- 
ercises the extra-constitutional pre- 








rogative of naming the Minister of 
War and it forbade any general 
officer to take the job under Ugaki. 
Press, public, and industry had ap- 
plauded the Emperor’s choice. 

Another ex-Minister of War re- 
ceived the second mandate, General 
Senjuro Hayashi, 61 years old. As 
War Minister in February 1936 he 
had held himself responsible for the 
revolt of hot-headed young army 
officers that resulted in the assassi- 
nation of too-conservative Finance 
Minister Takahashi. He resigned his 
post then, but comes back into high- 
er office now. In Japan, it should be 
stated, the cabinet has not repre- 
sented political majorities in the Diet 
since the military seized control of 
foreign policy six years ago. 

The new regime is committed to 
heavy expenditure for “defense’’, 
but on the other hand is pledged to 
oppose a fascist revolution. 


Treason in Russia 


Following a pattern made familiar 
in earlier trials, the military tribunal 
of the Soviet supreme court at Mos- 
cow found seventeen defendants 
guilty of sabotage, terrorism, and 
treasonable dealings with foreign 
powers. The trial began on January 
25, ended on January 30, and the 
sentence of death for thirteen was 
carried out on February 1. 

Among those executed was Gregory 
Piatakov, assistant commissar for 
heavy industry when the plotting 
occurred in 1933-35. Others had been 
the heads or assistant heads of com- 
munications, railroads, munitions in- 
dustry, chemical industry, and so on. 

Four escaped with prison sen- 
tences, among them Karl Radek, 
former editor of Jzvestia, and Greg- 
ory Sokolnikov, former Ambassador 
to Great Britain. That their lives 
may still be cut short—after the 
Soviet has used them as witnesses 
against defendants accused for the 
first time in this trial—is suggested 
by the fact that Zinoviev and Ka- 
menev, earlier conspirators, escaped 
death in their first trial only to be 
retried and executed last August. 

Charges in the trial just ended in- 
cluded the organization of a counter- 
revolutionary movement, inspired by 
the exile Trotsky and depending for 
success upon involving Russia in a 
war with Germany and Japan. All 
this the defendants admitted. Skep- 
tical persons maintain that the trial, 
like those that preceded it, was a 
farce; that the testimony was ob- 
tained after some form of coaxing. 
But why the Soviets should wish to 
confess befere the world, so often, 
that its highest officials are con- 
tinually plotting to overthrow the 
Stalin regime, remains a mystery. 
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The President’s proposals affecting 
the Supreme Court are the topic of 
chief interest in Washington. 
stubborn problems confront the New 


Deal in its coming tests of power 


by RAYMOND CLAPPER 


| ae age ROOSEVELT’S proposal to 
retire justices of the Supreme 
Court at seventy, or add new justices 
if they fail to retire at that age, was 
startling to most persons, even to 
many who presumed they were in 
the President’s confidence. Yet it 
does not touch fundamentally the 
powers of the Supreme Court. No 
change in the Constitution is pro- 
posed. Mr. Roosevelt does not sug- 
gest curbing the Court’s powers. 
There is no requirement of unani- 
mous decisions on constitutional 
questions, or even two-thirds ma- 
jorities. No restriction of appellate 
jurisdiction is asked, although many 
authorities believe it lies within the 
power of Congress to make such re- 
strictions. The judicial veto remains 
unimpaired. 

Mr. Roosevelt believes that his 
problem lies in the personnel of the 
court, rather than in the constitu- 
tional field. He believes that several 
of its members—-one appointed a 
quarter of a century ago, another 
twenty years ago, and two fifteen 
years ago—are left over from a pre- 
vious era and have refused to recog- 
nize a change in public sentiment 
regarding the proper sphere of gov- 
ernmental activity. He sees that 


Some members of the Court, three or: 
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four in most instances, find that the 
Constitution is sufficiently broad to 
permit the federal government to 
deal with social and economic prob- 
lems that confront it. 

Theoretically, the laws of chance 
would in due course give Mr. Roose- 
velt an opportunity to replace the 
older members who have consistent- 
ly refused to accept this broader view 
of constitutional power. But the 
President is impatient and seeks now 
to force their retirements immedi- 
ately or, failing in that, to cancel 
out their influence by adding new 
justices. It is an expedient designed 
to speed up the turnover among 
members of the Supreme Court or to 
nullify their influence if they fail to 
retire at the age of 70. 

This and other developments with- 
in the first weeks of President Roose- 
velt’s second term demonstrate 
abundantly what I have been saying 
in recent months in the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS: that it is the same old 
Roosevelt who sits in the White 
House. As I said in the December 
issue, Mr. Roosevelt still is the 
quarterback, fixed as to his objec- 
tives, flexible as to his methods of 
reaching them. 

The President did not appear at 
his.best in projecting his Supreme 
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Two strong Senators, Robinson 
and Glass, smilingly disagree 


Court proposal. He failed to prepare 
public sentiment, or even inform his 
own leaders in Congress. On the con- 
trary, he made a point of keeping his 
plan secret and springing it as a 
bombshell. Those advisers who had 
worked with him on it were en- 
joined to secrecy. The President 
gave them to understand that he 
wanted no intimation given of his 
purpose. He desired to spring it as 
a surprise stroke. In this his love of 
dramatics betrayed him and pro- 
voked more opposition than if he 
had prepared the ground by develop- 
ing public discussion in advance. 
He permitted his own leaders in 
Congress to place themselves in a 
ridiculous light. As the Congress 
met in January, his Senate leader, 
Joseph T. Robinson, issued a care- 
fully prepared statement declaring 
that the way to reach New Deal ob- 
jectives was through constitutional 
amendment. He opposed any other 
course. Speaker Bankhead followed 
with a similar statement. Senator 
Robinson went on the air with an 
elaboration of his position. A day or 
two later Mr. Roosevelt delivered his 
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The Senate's Judiciary Committee studies the President's plan. 
Standing, Van Nuys, Burke, and Pittman 


left, Borah, Ashurst, McCarran. 


annual message in which he said 
that no constitutional amendment 
was necessary. Even then he gave 
no hint as to his purpose to force 
Supreme Court retirements. 

Some days later Senator Minton of 
Indiana, a New Deal Democrat, con- 
ferred at length with the President 
concerning the Supreme Court prob- 
lem and presumably thought he had 
some idea as to what the President 
desired. At any rate he returned to 
the Capitol and began organizing a 
group of friendly Senators. Senator 
Norris of Nebraska, who has earned 
the President’s confidence if anyone 
has, also began organizing friendly 
Senators and others. The result of 
this activity was that a few hours 
before the President sent his mes- 
sage on the judiciary to Congress, 
the Minton group issued a public 
statement favoring a law which 
would require constitutional ques- 
tions to be decided by a 7 to 2 vote 
of the Supreme Court. The Norris 
group called a conference for mid- 
March to consider a constitutional 
amendment. 

The House majority leader, Rep- 
resentative Sam Rayburn, was given 
no inkling of the President’s plan. 

That does not seem to be the best 
way, in a democratic government, 
for a President to develop his policies. 
After all, Congress is the legislative 
branch. The public was similarly un- 
informed. Asa result, the President’s 
proposal, while it carried the shock 
which he desired, caught everyone 
unawares and the first impact was 
unpleasant. 
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It is obvious that notwithstanding 
all the talk about an era of good 
feeling, Roosevelt’s second term will 
be marked by the same bitterness 
which characterized his first. Numer- 
ous instances already testify to that. 

Take the utilities question. Con- 
struction work on the vast projects 
in the Tennessee Valley and the 
Columbia River basin are nearing 
completion. The time has arrived for 
determining what policy the Govern- 
ment shall adopt in disposing of 
these huge blocks of power. It is a 
question of utmost concern both to 
the Government and to the utilities 
industry in general. 

For a time a bitter conflict raged 
within the circle of presidential ad- 
visers. One group was strongly hos- 
tile to private utilities. This included 
Senator Norris, father of TVA, and 
David Lilienthal, member of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. It believed 
that the utilities could not be trust- 
ed, that the Government should enter 
into no truce with them but should 
develop competing distribution fa- 
cilities, use its electric power to en- 
courage public ownership, particular- 
ly municipal ownership, and compel 
a complete surrender by private 
utilities to it. 

A second group, considerably in 
the minority, was headed by Chair- 
man Arthur E. Morgan of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. This group 
wished to develop a working agree- 
ment with the utilities, to map out a 
division of territory, avoid duplica- 
tion of facilities, and achieve an ac- 
cord which would provide room for 





both public and private operation. 
Morgan expressed doubts as to the 
practical desirability of the Govern- 
ment overreaching itself in the elec- 
tric power industry, and considered 
it wasteful to engage in a prolonged 
war through construction of rival 
distribution systems for the purpose 
of disciplining the utilities. 

On September 30, late in the presi- 
dential campaign, Mr. Roosevelt 
called a conference of public and 
private utilities executives and ex- 
perts. The immediate question was 
the renewal of a pooling arrange- 
ment between TVA and the Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation. 
At that time the Administration 
seemed to lean toward an attempt 
to develop a codperative working ar- 
rangement between the Government 
and the private utility industry. 
Then in December came the pre- 
liminary injunction against TVA, 
the result of a suit filed in May at 
the instance of nineteen utilities 
companies united in effort. 

This injunction infuriated the 
Norris-Lilienthal group. It was 
charged that the utilities had broken 
an understanding that they would 
not press the suit. Wendell L. Willkie, 
head of Commonwealth and South- 
ern, and several other participants 
in the White House conference said 
that no such understanding had ex- 
isted. On the contrary, Willkie said 
that when such had been suggested, 
he flatly refused to consider it. 

After the injunction was issued 
the Norris-Lilienthal group began 
pressing the President and the up- 
shot was that the White House an- 
nounced on January 26 that all pool- 
ing discussions were off. Senator 
Norris had won. From there on it 
was to be war with the entire utilities 
industry. 

Thus it is plain that in such mat- 
ters the President still sides with 
Senator Norris, and it is a fair infer- 
ence that Norris’ aggressive and bel- 
ligerent attitude toward the utilities 
and large business generally is a 
dominant influence in the Adminis- 
tration. Although President Roose- 
velt does not think much of Supreme 
Court justices who are over seventy, 
he finds in Senator Norris, now ap- 
proaching seventy-six, an adviser in 
whom he has much confidence. 


BUSINESS, BEWARE 


Another indication of the temper 
of the Administration toward busi- 
ness is seen in the current indigna- 
tion of Chairman James M. Landis of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. Of all of the New Deal agen- 
cies, SEC probably has been the 
most tactful. It has won an unex- 
pected amount of codperation in 
Wall Street. In fact, Landis fre- 
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quently has been criticized by some 
of the more impetuous New Dealers 
for his conciliatory attitude toward 
the business world. A most ardent 
New Dealer, and one of the authors 
of the securities and exchange legis- 
lation (and therefore much feared 
in the beginning), he has proceeded 
upon the theory that once the act 
was on the statute books the im- 
portant thing was to win general 
acceptance of it, instead of making 
its operation so harsh and unrea- 
sonable that it would provoke a re- 
action jeopardizing its future. 

Despite this attitude of reason- 
ableness, Chairman Landis has be- 
come incensed at the efforts on the 
part of some corporations to ob- 
struct through court action the 
functioning of SEC. Accordingly, 
after Federal Judge Julian W. Mack 
in New York recently upheld the 
legislation in a test case involving 
the Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany and requiring it to register 
under the law, Chairman Landis let 
go a broadside against concerns 
which had refused to register, and 
particularly against their lawyers. 

He declared that lawyers had per- 
suaded 80 percent of the holding 
companies not to register and to 
defy the Government. He,said they 
brought more than sixty injunction 
suits against SEC in “an organized 
attempt to overwhelm the Govern- 
ment with legal obstructions and 
prevent enforcement of the act.” 
Landis said that this legal advice 
had caused utilities companies heavy 
losses, for instance, because it pre- 
vented them from issuing new bonds 
to refund their indebtedness so that 
they were unable to reduce their 
heavy interest costs. 

Landis is still in his thirties. He 
has been appointed dean of the Har- 
vard Law School and will take up 
his new duties next fall. No official 
is held in higher regard by the Pres- 
ident. Despite his forthcoming re- 
tirement, his attitude may be taken 
as a reflection of the temper of the 
Administration, which is all the 
more significant because it comes 
from one of the most moderate of 
the New Deal administrators. 

There is little likelihood that his 
successor will be any more mild. 
Some expect that one of the most 
aggressive members of the commis- 
sion, W. O. Douglas, will succeed 
to the chairmanship. If that should 
occur there will be good reason for 
those who have resisted SEC to 
shake in their boots. He would not 
be as patient as Landis has been. 

Before this session of Congress is 
over the Administration is likely to 
propose further legislation to curb 
financial manipulation, with special 
emphasis upon investment trusts. 
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Hearings already held by SEC have 
accumulated evidence bearing upon 
these devices, and an attempt to 
impose public regulation upon them 
will be based upon this material. 


FEW NEW FACES 


Despite the large number of res- 
ignations—the latest being that of 
Morris R. Cooke as Administrator 
of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration—few new personalities of 
significance have come into the Ad- 
ministration to replace them. In 
several instances ranks have been 
closed by promoting less spectacular 
subordinates. The fact is that the 
New Deal fervor which brought 
scores of eager young men like Tug- 
well, Berle, and Landis to Washing- 
ton in 1933 has cooled off. Further- 
more, the field was thoroughly 
picked over during the first two 
years of the New Deal. 

In filling the long vacant post of 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
from which Thomas Jefferson Cool- 
idge resigned nearly a year ago, 
Mr. Roosevelt selected a familiar 
figure, Prof. Roswell Magill of Co- 
lumbia University, who intermittent- 
ly has been a tax expert in the gov- 
ernment service for years. His ear- 
liest work for the Treasury was as 
a tax expert in the drafting of the 
first Mellon post-war tax reduction 
bill. During the beginnings of the 
New Deal he was one of the Treas- 
ury’s chief tax experts. Lately he 
had been practising as a tax con- 
sultant in New York. Magill, age 
41, was preparing to go to Europe 
to advise Scandinavian governments 
in tax matters when the Administra- 
tion sent up a distress call for him. 
As Undersecretary his work will be 
less with taxes than with supervis- 
ing the Treasury’s bond and short 
term credit issues. 


LABOR ISSUES 


President Roosevelt has many 
stubborn problems—neutrality leg- 
islation, reorganization of the exec- 
utive machinery, management of 
credit controls so as to prevent un- 
due inflation, and improvement of 
relief administration. But none of 
his problems is more difficult than 
that created by the labor situation. 

General opinion in Washington 
has from the start regarded the au- 
tomobile strike as the forerunner 
of similar trouble in other basic in- 
dustries, particularly steel and coal. 
In all of these John L. Lewis will 
be the key figure on the labor side. 
His first trial of strength was in the 
automobile strike. The United Mine 
Workers’ contract with the bitumi- 
nous operators is about to expire and 
sparring already has begun. Simul- 
taneously C.I.O. organizers are busy 














in the steel industry. Because of 
the close relationship between steel 
and coal the trouble may develop si- 
multaneously on both fronts. 

Lewis is in the position of having 
increased his strength within the 
labor movement while at the same 
time losing considerable public sup- 
port. His truculent attitude toward 
the White House during the auto- 
mobile strike—-when he _ publicly 
called on President Roosevelt for 
help in his fight against General 
Motors, in return for labor’s sup- 
port during the presidential cam- 
paign—created much distrust of his 
leadership. Lewis and his United 
Mine Workers contributed more 
than $500,000 to the Democratic 
presidential campaign. 

Furthermore, Lewis and his fol- 
lowers have shown disturbing in- 
difference to the new conciliatory 
machinery set up under the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. This statute 
has not been wholly accepted by 
employers and during the crisis of 
the automobile strike a test was 
pending in the Supreme Court. Yet 
organized labor had fought to put 
this law on the statute books. It 
was designed to insure to labor the 
support and protection of the fed- 
eral government in collective bar- 
gaining. Despite this, Lewis refused 
to ask the National Labor Relations 
Board to help labor in its fight for 
recognition by General Motors, 
launching instead the _ sit-down 
strikes to force direct action. 

Lewis defended this course on the 
ground that not even the board 
could protect labor against unfair 
tactics, and that it was necessary 
for labor to take matters into its 
own hands. This attitude is being 
adopted more and more in the ranks 
of labor, which believes that in the 
sit-down strike it has a weapon far 
more effective than anything which 
the Government can give it. Labor’s 
inclination to put chief trust in its 
own weapons is increased by the at- 
titude of employers toward collec- 
tive bargaining and toward the 
Wagner Act. Labor is fearful that 
by one means or another employers 
will circumvent the Wagner Act and 
deprive labor of its benefits. 

During the first period of the New 
Deal, labor leaned upon the Gov- 
ernment for help. Now it appar- 
ently feels that it is strong enough 
to fight its own battles. Having 
tasted the difficulties of obtaining . 
action under Section 7a of the NIRA 
and subsequently under the old la- 
bor board, and witnessing the pro- 
longed litigation arising out of most 
attempts to invoke the new Labor 
Relations Act, labor is impatient 
and almost scornful of the concili- 
atory processes of the government. 
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Spanish War Ballot 





General Franco’s rebels have taken 
their worst defeat, to date, in the 
Review of Reviews ballot on the 
Spanish civil war. 

Spanish loyalists won in a virtual 
landslide. The total vote-score was: 
loyalists 1760; rebels 571. This is 
a ratio of roughly 3 to 1. There was, 
in addition, a “neutral” vote of 166. 

Judging from letters, notes, and 
comments by voters, the American 
verdict is clean-cut. It favors the 
Spanish republic as against mon- 
archy or fascism; it believes that 
Franco’s rebels started the war last 
July; it dislikes the aerial bombing of 
Madrid ; it is opposed to Hitler and to 
his ardent support of Franco. On the 
other hand, it heartily distrusts the 
numerous anarchists and few com- 
munists on the loyalist side; disap- 
proves of anti-church atrocities which 
some of the loyalists have perpe- 
trated. 

Votes came from every state of the 
Union, and from Canada. All con- 
ceivable occupations were represent- 
ed. Army and navy men tended to be 
pro-rebel. Clergymen appeared sym- 
pathetic to the “defensive” and “re- 
forming” loyalists. In general, high- 
er income-brackets were rather pro- 
loyalist; while many rebel votes 
came from lower income-brackets. 
Some American Catholics voted loy- 
alist, just as some Catholic conser- 
vatives of Spain—notably in Basque- 
land—have supported the Spanish 
loyalist government on liberal and 
republican principles. 

The “neutral” vote was surpris- 
ingly small. “Neutrals” disliked both 
camps equally, or pitied each side 
alike, some expressing hope and 
others despair. The voters’ response 
was so instantaneous and coéperative 
that their verdict stands as a strik- 
ing testimony .of what John Q. Public 
believes, early in 1937. 





In the Spanish Civil War between loyalists and 
rebels, my private sympathies are with— 
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Several SPAINS ? 


How to end the civil and international war in 
Spain—that is the question as guns roar and 


bombs burst. 


OW TO END the Spanish civil war? 

That is the question confront- 
ing international diplomats and 
ideologists as they crowd round 
council tables, or gather in comfy 
cafes. 

It has begun to appear as though 
conflicting sides—loyalists and reb- 
els—are so evenly matched that 
neither can oust the other as the 
long struggle becomes increasingly 
dangerous for Spaniards and out- 
siders alike. True it is that General 
Franco’s ill-paid mercenary contin- 
gents may mutiny; that liberals and 
radicals within the Spanish loyalist 
government may come to blows on 
points of doctrine. Or that high- 
class German and Italian militarists 
may turn the tide of battle against 
President Azana. 

There have been suggestions of a 
Spanish national referendum to de- 
cide the issue, but the opposing sides 
are far too bellicose for that. Be- 
sides, there was a legal Spanish gen- 
eral-election early in 1936 which the 
loyalists won—hence the civil war. 
Kilkenny-cats do not make well-be- 
haved voters. International aid to 
fighters could be kept from the Iber- 
ian Peninsula, but that would not 
decide the matter. 

One solution there seems to be, 
and only one, as this is written in 
mid-February. It is simple—to divide 
up Spain. A little more than half 
the ill-fated country (total area: 


‘190,000 square miles) is in the firm 


grip of Franco’s rebel armies. It is 
roughly the western half of Spain, 
starting with the Tarifa district at 
the extreme southern tip, skirting 
Portugal, and running up unevenly 
to San Sebastian by the French 
frontier. It contains Seville, To- 
ledo, Saragossa, some suburbs of 
Madrid, and bulges-out far east- 
ward in the Spanish north. Across 
the Mediterranean Sea it controls 
Spanish Morocco, and in the Medi- 
terranean it occupies the Balearic 
and Majorea islands. The rebel- 
bossed Spanish population amounts 
to an approximate 12 million. The 


There follows a suggested plan 


rebels’ provisional capital is at 
northern Burgos, and their Portu- 
guese neighbor is more than sym- 
pathetic. 

Loyalist Spain, the eastern liber- 
al-radical half under the legal Span- 
ish government, runs from east of 
Malaga up to the French frontier, 
two-thirds of which it skirts. It 
still holds Madrid, in the center of 
Spain, and the great seaport of Bar- 
celona in the northeast. Its provi- 
sional capital is at east-coastal Va- 
lencia, whence the government offi- 
cials moved from Madrid. (Madrid, 
Barcelona, and Valencia are Spain’s 
three largest cities.) The loyalist 
government holds safely the Spanish 
gold reserve of more than 2 billion 
pesetas—fourth largest national 
supply in the world. The popula- 
tion of the loyalist territory is rough- 
ly 16 million, for the more populous 
cities are in the east of Spain. The 
west is agricultural, backward, and 
rather sparsely populated. 

Within the rebel area is a loyalist 
enclave, the Basque province on the 
Bay of Biscay, with its little capital 
at Bilbao. This section, however, is 
strongly Catholic and would probab- 
ly come to terms with the rebels if 
given a semi-autonomous status 
within fascist West Spain. In the 
northeast corner of the loyalist area 
is semi-independent Catalonia, speak- 
ing a Frenchy dialect and governed 
by her own radical little parliament 
—a triple coalition of anarchists, 
socialists, and bourgeois. Catalonia, 
her highly industrial capital at Bar- 
celona, her population 214 million, 
would like to be completely inde- 
pendent of rebel Spain and loyalist 
Spain alike. Of course she prefers 
East Spain, wishes a_ privileged 
autonomous position which would 
provide markets for her factory 
products. 

An armistice could be called in 
the civil war. A West Spain and an 
East Spain could be set up, inde- 
pendent of one another, in the twin 
areas controlled by the rival armies. 
West Spain would be fascist, die- 
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their plantings. 














This is the German idea of Spanish 
fighters, in Berlin ““Kladderadatsch” 


hard, feudal; East Spain would tend 
toward liberal and radical govern- 
mental forms. By a curious coinci- 
dence those portions of Spain occu- 
pied by the rebel fighters are more or 
less conservative, while the territo- 
ry retained by the loyalist govern- 
ment is strongly progressive in ten- 
dency. Hopeless wars have seen 
worse solutions. 

Portugal stayed out when the va- 
rious provinces were united into 
modern Spain. Yet Portugal is far 
more Spanish than “Spanish” Cat- 
alonia or “Spanish” Basqueland. 
The Portuguese population of 7 mil- 
lion, forming an independent repub- 
lic the size of Indiana, gets along 
well enough in its detachment and 
has always done so. Portugal owns 
nearly a million square miles of 
colonies, with 9 million colonials. 

If a Portugal, why not a West 
Spain and an East Spain? Surely 
the lives of the Spanish people— 
shelled, slaughtered, diseased—are 
worth more to humanity than any 
bombastic “unity” of the Spanish 
national state. Caesar’s Gaul was 
divided into three parts—the Iberi- 
an Peninsula next? 






































Here are two separate states: rebel 
Spain striped; loyalist Spain white 
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Feeds ON TRIAL 


Old Bolshevism is dead or in jail, but mostly 
dead as Stalin and his followers crack down on 
the out-of-date radicals who threatened Russia 


HOSE SOVIET conspiracy trials of 

mid-1936 and early 1937 have 
been as baffling as any political as- 
pect of the current era. There are a 
few basic precepts to remember: 
that the followers of Stalin, who 
dominate Russia, are home-abiding 
moderate pinks; while the disciples 
of Trotsky, the men who have been 
on trial, represent the reckless inter- 
national revolutionary element. 

State-capitalist Russia has rapidly 
been going bourgeois all along the 
line: bond issues, steeply graded 
wages, religious toleration, new 1936 
constitution, Xmas trees, Easter 
eggs, alliance with France, League 
of Nations membership, etc. Inter- 
national paid-propaganda has been 
discontinued, in favor of internal 
reconstruction and standard nation- 
alism. All this was anathema to 
Trotsky followers, who clung to 
high-pressure Old Bolshevism and 
far-flung trouble-making. 

Most of the surviving Old Bol- 
sheviks were implicated in the Trot- 
sky conspiracy: Kamenev, Zinoviev, 
Radek, Piatakov, Sokolnikov, Tom- 
sky, J. A. Livschitz, many others; 
former cabinet ministers, ambassa- 
dors, high state functionaries, even 
the man who executed the Czar- 
royal family in 1918. Kamenev was 
Trotsky’s brother-in-law; Zinoviev 
was once chairman of the Third 
International; Radek was called the 
world’s most brilliant journalist as 
he scribbled for Jzvestia. (Trotsky, 
Stalin’s mortal foe, is in Mexican 
exile—the pair were bitter rivals 
after Lenin’s death in 1924.) Stalin’s 
following are mostly newer, younger 
men; administrators rather than 
agitators. 

The Trotsky gang—accused of in- 
ternal sabotage—seems to have had 
traitorous connections with Ger- 
many and Japan. Many of us have 
long believed that the nazis were 
intriguing in Russia with lethal in- 
tent. But we thought that their Rus- 
sian allies were Czarist whites; never 
did we suspect that nazis were mak- 
ing friends with Trotsky ultra-reds. 


be anv who consider that their husi- 


at the moment ? 


Hitler has been telling the world that 
he is the arch-opponent of “Jewish” 
Bolshevism; meanwhile he seems to 
have been working under cover with 
the most radical wing of communism 
—tTrotsky’s group—which was large- 
ly composed of Jews. Stalin’s moder- 
ates, whom Hitler seeks to over- 
throw, are for the greater part Gen- 
tile. How sincere is brutal nazi anti- 
semitism ? 

It all reminds one of the French 
revolution, when radical Jacobins de- 
stroyed one another by the guillotine 
route, and were in turn destroyed, 
checkmated, and overthrown by the 
moderate Directory of 1795. Trotsky 
is a modern Jacobin, Stalin a man of 
the Directory; red to a very pale 
pink. In fact, Stalin is turning him- 
self into a Napoleonic dictator, just 
as Bonaparte rose through the Di- 
rectory to his dictatorship of 1799. 
History repeats. In Russia, as in 
France, radicals have the ideals; 
moderates have common-sense. 

But what accounts for the dra- 
matic, childish confessions which 
have distinguished the Russian 
trials? Why should men doomed to 
die turn such devastating state’s evi- 
dence against themselves and their 
associates? Have all the martyred 
conspirators really been executed? 
Or have some of them been secretly 
reprieved and jailed in out of the 
way spots in return for their color- 
ful testimony, which has whipped up 
the Russian people by radio and 
press? It is barely possible, for in- 
stance, that Kamenev and Zinoviev 
are somewhere still alive; although 
it is rather unlikely. That plots have 
existed to murder Stalin and his 
henchmen, and to speed Jap-German 
invasion, appears certain enough. 
Stalinite Russia has the jitters, and 
with sufficient reason as this is writ- . 
ten. Stalin’s pal, Kirov, actually was 
assassinated late in 1934. 

Impersonal communist unity, based 
on Marxian philosophy, is fading 
more and more into the background; 
the personal leadership of Stalin 
comes increasingly to the fore. 
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HEN THE Agricultural Adjust- 

ment Administration was set 
up the understanding in Congress 
and throughout the country was that 
it would be a temporary agency, to 
serve only during the acute farm 
emergency then prevailing. That was 
in June, 1933. American consumers 
had used up three crops, or as much 
of them as they needed, at prices 
that spelled ruin for the producer. 
They had been eating bread made 
from 38-cent wheat, pork from 4- 
cent-a-pound hogs, beef from 5-cent- 
a-pound steers, and wearing clothes 
made from 7-cent cotton, 

Regardless of the economic faults 
and the unconstitutionality of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, it is 
generally conceded that the benefit 
payments made to farmers under it 
were justified. Consumers were mere- 
ly paying what they should have paid 
when they made their purchases. 

It was a practical if clumsy appli- 
cation of the principle of “equality 
for agriculture’, long the slogan of 
the farm organizations. It was the 
largest single factor in restoring 
agriculture to a state of comparative 
well-being, and preventing abandon- 
ment of ordinarily self-supporting 
farm territory. 
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Permanent legislation, embodying some of the features of 


the defunct AAA, is the first item in agriculture’s program 


With the passing of the agricul- 
tural crisis and the invalidation of 
the AAA by the Supreme Court, it 
seemed that this whole program 
would be abandoned. But the enact- 
ment of the supplementary Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment 
Act in the spring of 1936, with its 
provisions for paying farmers for 
turning parts of their cultivated 
fields to grass and soil-building cov- 
er crops, substituted another method 
of continuing the principles of the 
AAA, It is a cumbersome and un- 
satisfactory way of doing this, but 
it was the best its advocates and ad- 
ministrators could devise at the time. 
That they are not satisfied with it is 
shown by their present drive to bring 
about legislation reénacting the basic 
features of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, in a permanent form which 
will get it past the Supreme Court. 

It is significant that this drive 





by W. I. DRUMMOND 


comes at a time when the reason for 
the enactment of the original AAA 
legislation no longer exists. Farm 
prices now are substantially at “par- 
ity.”” The explanation is simple and 
clear. Nothing is more certain than 
that remunerative prices shortly re- 
sult in further surpluses and repeated 
periods of agricultural distress. 
There is abundant justification for 
taking measures to prevent these re- 
curring crises. Many farm leaders 
can see no solution other than gov- 
ernment controlled production. 

The underlying principle of the 
AAA was this same theory of produc- 
tion control. The objective was to 
stabilize farm prices at fair levels. 
It was realized that such control 
could not be enforced legally unless 
based upon voluntary contracts, so 
the benefit payment plan was de- 
vised as a means of inducing farm- 
ers to enter into contracts to reduce 
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their plantings. The Supreme Court 
held that the procurement of con- 
tracts by that method was illegal. 
The advocates of production control 
know that farmers cannot be in- 
duced to cut their acreage unless 
paid to do so. The voluntary meth- 
od has been tried many times, al- 
ways with complete failure. Bene- 
fit payments admittedly are a nec- 
essary corollary of control. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL, OF COURSE 


Since there is no way to get money 
for making benefit payments other 
than through the taxing power of the 
Government, and no other authority 
to administer the program, this new 


agricultural policy necessarily be-° 


comes a Government-controlled af- 
fair. The farm organizations can 
and will exert great influence in the 
formation of the plan, but once it is 
adopted its administration will be 
wholly out of their hands. In his 
address to the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation at Pasadena on De- 
cember 9, 1936, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace said: 

“The welfare of the farmers and of 


' the nation will require that the farm- 


ers again have power equal to that 
which they once had under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, and of 
which they were deprived last Jan- 
uary 6 by the decision of the ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court. The 
only thing that will permit them to 
meet the situation will be real, ef- 
fective power to balance their pro- 
duction with demand.” 

But the farmers had no such pow- 
er, nor any power, under the AAA. 
The Government had all the power. 
Those who supply the money for an 
enterprise usually do control its poli- 
cies and operation. The Government 
is no exception. 

Differences of opinion as to plans 
and procedure should not be per- 
mitted to hide the fact that a settled 
farm policy is needed, and that one 
will be adopted in the near future. 


Agriculture is the dominant econom- 
ic factor in our national life. Un- 


til it is established on an equitable: 


and secure footing, permanent na- 
tional prosperity is impossible. 

Low prices have caused immeasur- 
ably more farm distress than have 
crop failures. Every man whose land 
is the only means of support for his 
family works in the shadow of a 
constant fear; not so much that he 
will fail to make a crop, but that 
he will get little for it. He is the 
only worker who does not know what 
he will receive for his labor, the only 
manufacturer who must guess at 
what his output will be and what his 
product will sell for. 

Yet agriculture is the base of the 


national economic pyramid. If there 
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be any who consider that their busi- 
ness or vocation is so far removed 
from the soil as to be unaffected by 
the vicissitudes of those who culti- 
vate it, they should better inform 
themselves. There is no such busi- 
ness or vocation. 

Since the cost of any adjustment 
program must be paid by the con- 
sumers and taxpayers, and in view 
of the fact that a mistaken policy 
might react disastrously upon every- 
body, all citizens have a right to take 
a hand in determining what the per- 
manent national agricultural policy 
shall be. An obligation rests upon 
them to do so. This is the time to 
inquire closely into the merits of 
production control, and to ascertain 
where a policy based upon that prin- 
ciple might lead. 

The impossibility of accurately 
gauging the yield of any crop at 
planting time is the best established 
fact related to farming. The weak- 
ness of any production-control plan 
is that it cannot assure the people of 
enough to eat and wear if the cur- 
tailment is sufficient to guarantee 
that the producers will receive fair 
prices. The AAA demonstrated that 
production can be reduced, but its 
operations only added to the exist- 
ing proof that it cannot be controlled. 
It is now apparent that if the AAA 
had been in operation long enough to 
have removed the surpluses when the 
recent droughts struck, we would be 
facing a serious food shortage. 


CONTROL OF PRODUCTION? 


Secretary Wallace’s ever-normal- 
granary plan is calculated to provide 
reserves for use in case of crop fail- 
ure, but here again we run into the 


-known factor that the existence of 


surplus or reserves (no matter where 
located or under whose control) de- 
presses prices. Those who did not 
believe this were convinced by the 
Farm Board experience, which cost 
the taxpayers $300,000,000 according 
to the Senate committee report. 

The volume of demand for farm 
products, and the prices that can be 
paid, depend largely upon employ- 
ment and wages among consumers. 
Agriculture itself provides part of 
that employment. Statistics are not 
available showing how many people 
are engaged in transporting, han- 
dling, processing, distributing and 
marketing farm products, but the 
number is very large. When pro- 
duction is curtailed, proportionate 
unemployment results in all those 
lines, on the farms also. 

It is contended that production 
should be held to domestic require- 
ments until export markets for agri- 
cultural products can be recovered. 
But what good would foreign de- 
mand do us if we had nothing to sell 


at the moment? Could we tell our 
customers that we would get busy 
and raise something for them next 
year? They might not need it next 
year. Unless we have something to 
sell, we will have no incentive to re- 
capture or develop outside markets. 

Aside from its illegality, the AAA 
scheme of production control could 
not be operated permanently, be- 
cause it caught consumers coming 
and going. They paid in processing 
taxes for the restriction of produc- 
tion, and they paid the increased 
prices resulting from such restric- 
tion. That was all right in 1933 and 
1934, but how could they be ex- 
pected to stand for it after the farm- 
ers got on their feet? 


CONTROL OF PRICE? 


A far better way would be to allo- 
cate to each bona fide farmer his 
ratable part of a product required 
for domestic consumption, and see 
that he got a reasonable price for his 
allotment. Any excess production 
should be at the grower’s risk as to 
price. In the event of large surplus 
the price might go so low as to call 
for a considerable guaranty fund, 
but consumers would gain far more 
through reduced living costs than 
they would pay into that fund. Con- 
sumers could afford to pay for having 
prices lowered. Under the AAA they 
paid for having them raised. 

Under the plan suggested in the 
preceding paragraph, the American 
farmer would have the American 
market at American prices. He 
would retain his independence. It 
would permit the normal operation 
of the national agricultural plant, 
provide reasonable surplus for ex- 
port, insure plenty for everybody, 
and furnish employment for a great 
many people who, under the pro- 
posed system, would be jobless. 

Such swollen payments as were 
made under the AAA could be 
avoided by limiting each quota or 
allotment to the capacity of the fam- 
ily-sized farm. This would be in line 
with the principles of the original 
Homestead Act. It would contribute 
to a proper balance of population, 
and the more equitable distribution 
of the national income. 

Given a fair opportunity, the one- 
family farm is the most independent 
and the nearest self-sustaining eco- 
nomic unit. As a social ingredient it 
probably is unequalled. But it can- 
not exist in the face of unfair com- 
petition. Agriculture cannot prosper - 
as the only unprotected industry. 
Protection against imported compet- 
ing products is not enough. There 
should be protection against such 
things as do not constantly threaten 
and afflict our other industries and 


occupations. 
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BOOTLEG COAL 


( NE of the most amazing develop- 

ments in American industry is 
Pennsylvania’s “bootleg coal’’ prob- 
lem. Terming it “the greatest con- 
flict between moral and legal rights 
in the history of the Commonwealth”, 
Governor George H. Earle, just re- 
turned from a tour of his state’s 
hard coal fields, is struggling to find 
some solution. He has learned that 
coal bootlegging, more than a mere 
moral and legal controversy, is only 
one phase of an economic transfor- 
mation threatening the state’s great- 
est natural resource industry. 

A little over a year ago, Pennsyl- 
vania’s leading hard coal operators, 
pointing out that 4,000,000 tons of 
anthracite was being filched from 
their lands each year by unhired 
miners, asked the Governor to call 
out the state police and the national 
guard to chase the poachers off. 
Earle, a Democrat, refused, claiming 
to lack authority for such action un- 
less local officials demanded aid. 

He recognized, however, that the 
problem was reaching a crisis. The 
practice of stealing coal from com- 
pany lands has developed into a 
$32,000,000-a-year industry afford- 
ing employment to approximately 
20;000 persons. Aside from the moral 
question raised by bootlegging ac- 
tivities, 150 unhired miners were 
killed by cave-ins or gas in their 
makeshift coal holes during 1936. 
Public safety often has been en- 
dangered in the anthracite region by 
unauthorized diggings in the vicinity 
of highways and railroads. 

Poverty similar to that existing in 
the depressed coal areas of South 
Wales prevails in the “ghost towns” 
of the anthracite belt of east-central 
Pennsylvania; and Earle, who calls 
himself an “economic liberal’’, set 
out to see conditions at first hand. 

In Shamokin, hardest hit town in 
the coal belt, the Governor was told 
that one-third of the population is 
on direct relief and that 45 percent 
of the unemployed miners are receiv- 
ing some form of public assistance. 
In other towns he found the situation 
nearly as bad, with most of the un- 
hired miners on relief and attempt- 
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Inspecting bootleg coal miners at work on rickety shafts, 


Pennsylvania‘s GovernorEarle ponders,asksinquiry board 


B Y 


ing to supplement their meager 
emergency food allowance of 31 cents 
a day per person by bootlegging coal. 

Earle asked representative citizens 
of the coal towns what should be 
done, and learned that in the anthra- 
cite communities coal stealing is re- 
garded as a respectable business. 
Ministers condone it, stating that 
the men have to do something to 
keep themselves and their families 
from going hungry. Merchants told 
the Governor that they depend on 
the bootleggers for their livelihood. 
Bankers complained that speculation, 
and over production and distribution 
of the product were the real causes 
of suffering in the area. 

Coal bootlegging originated from 
the company custom of permitting 
miners to glean coal from dirt banks 
to heat their homes. During the de- 
pression, unemployed miners began 
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to sell this coal. The demand in- 
creased. Sizing of the raw coal in 
crude breakers was started. Truck- 
ers formed an alliance with the boot- 
leggers. Outside capital was invest- 
ed in larger breakers and fleets of 
trucks, and the business developed 
into a major industry. 

The Governor believes that the 
coal business itself is sick, that boot- 
legging is merely a blister on the 
surface of a greater ill, that the 
underlying cause is technological un- 
employment. Charts prepared for 
Earle by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Mines show that in the 
southern coal belt, the Pottsville 
region, 26 of 50 collieries are idle. 
In the middle-western district, the 
Mahanoy City-Shenandoah region, 
29 of 65 mines are not working; and 
in the northern fields more than half 
of the properties are shut down. 
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Seven large corporations control 
85 percent of the state’s anthracite 
production. Estates and corporations, 
in which holding companies speculate 
according to sales of anthracite, re- 
fuse to lease their abandoned lands 
to other operators. 

Facing the monopoly over a pro- 
duct found in large quantities only 
in a small area of Pennsylvania, 
-minor operators have been forced 
into financial difficulties. Efforts of 
many to reorganize under federal 
bankruptcy laws have been thwarted 
by landlords who push sales from 
their own busy collieries. 

At Lincoln, a former company 


town, scores of makeshift coal holes, 


are worked by grimy miners in the 
shadow of the abandoned Lincoln 
colliery. This plant, owned by the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron company, was shut down six 
years ago. It put out the highest 
grade of red ash coal, known as 
Lincoln coal, bringing $1 more a ton 
than other grades. 

Men working in the Lincoln shafts 
are better off than most bootleggers 
in the hard coal fields. They turn 
out a fair grade of coal, selling it to 
truckers at $5.50 a ton. The average 
price for run-of-mine coal is $3.25 a 
ton, or $5 a ton graded. Few boot- 
leg miners net more than one ton a 
day. They have no drills, chopping 
coal out instead with primitive tools. 
Furthermore, they must keep drain- 
ing water from the mines. 

In the Shamokin area, it is claimed, 
the practice of the working collieries 
is to mix their good coal with an in- 
ferior grade and sell it as Grade A. 
Father M. M. Hassett, of St. Ed- 
ward’s Catholic church, urged the 
Governor to press for legislation 
grading all coal sold. 
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Bootleggers have nothing to fear 
from police. Public sympathy in the 
area is all on the. side of the boot- 
leggers. Politicians cater to them. 
The bootlegger is regarded as a re- 
spectable citizen, a child of the de- 
pression fighting hard to make a 
place for himself. In the few cases 
where there have been convictions, 
the bootleggers enter the front door 
of the jail, are given a hot meal, and 
step out the back door. 

They are organized into a union, 
the Independent Miners and Truck- 
ers association. At word that com- 
pany police plan to blow in bootleg 
shafts, a general alarm is sounded, 
and several hundred “independents” 
hurry to the scene. 

Governor Earle asked conferees 
whether they believed that bootleg- 
ging should be ended by force. Nearly 
all agreed that sending in troops 
would result in bloodshed, that when 
the “army” departed, the men would 
return to bootlegging. In addition, 
maintenance of troops in coal fields 
and the added burden of relief would 
cost the state a huge sum. 

The Governor regards the contro- 
versy as a social and economic prob- 
lem which must be solved by reme- 
dial legislation. As his first step to 
end coal bootlegging, Governor Earle 
recommended appointment by the 
state legislature of a five-man com- 
mission representing all interests in- 
volved. The legislature, controlled 
by Democrats, granted an appropri- 
ation of $50,000. The commission 
must report its recommendations 
prior to the end of the session. 

This commission is to: investigate 
the financial setup of the major coal- 
producing corporations; see whether 
the state, by means of bond issues 
or other devices, could gain control 


“This is my home, that my daily work, and these my family” 
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of idle coal fields and rent them to 
independent operators; determine 
whether the federal government 
could be induced to offer the compa- 
nies a “fair price” for their aban- 
doned lands, so that a number of 
unemployed miners can be returned 
to legitimate employment; learn 
whether companies will lease idle 
land to private operators. 

To date, such negotiations as the 
latter have failed. The companies 
have made no official statement, other 
than that asking Earle for police 
protection. But they are renewing 
efforts to gain aid from the courts. 
Bootleggers were somewhat worried 
by a “test” case pending in the 
Northumberland County court at 
Sunbury. The Susquehanna Collier- 
ies company succeeded, in getting out 
a preliminary blanket injunction re- 
straining 18 specific bootleggers and 
“any others” from trespassing on 
their coal lands in the county. Ap- 
proximately 400 bootleg miners are 
still working in 100 coal holes. 

Pressure has been brought to 
bear on Earle by the State of New 
York. Governor Herbert Lehman of 
that state requested the extradition 
of two Shamokin truckers to stand 
trial for hauling bootleg coal into 
New York, but the request was ig- 
nored. New York interests object to 
the 400,000 tons of Pennsylvania 
bootleg anthracite sold in New York 
illegally each year. 

Earle has indicated his belief in 
some form of federal or state con- 
trol, like that exercised over the 
utilities, as the solution. Some time 
ago he suggested “nationalization” 
of the industry, but he did not give 
any definite program. 

Operators are likely to oppose vig- 
orously any governmental effort to 
break up their monopoly. Impartial 
observers have answered their pro- 
test to this form of action by stating 
that it is not without precedent, that 
in Pennsylvania the milk industry is 
controlled by a state board. 

Some suggestions were made at 
the Governor’s hearings to help the 
mining companies. Reduction of local 
real estate taxes and freight rates 
for anthracite was urged. A federal 
loan of $200,000,000 for the purpose 
of promoting sale of anthracite in 
out-of-state markets, such as the 
Great Lakes region, also was sug- 
gested. Increase of gas and oil for 
heating has eaten deeply into the 
coal companies’ market. 

Proposals that the mine operators 
make efforts to equalize the working 
time and open up their abandoned 
collieries bring only smiles from 
company owners. 

“We lost $10,000,000 last year,” 
they reply. “Where is the money 
coming from to do all this?” 
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Gas can kill, but kill for man’s good 


OT EVERYTHING brave and beauti- 
ful survives. Where the bison 
perished, the bedbug now prospers. 
Where the red elk roamed, the brown 
rat grows plump and numerous. On 
a terrain that man himself has cho- 
sen for the life-struggle, crawling in- 
sects, destructive rodents, and other 
pests now swarm in countless bil- 
lions. They contaminate food, destroy 
goods, and endanger life itself. The 
appalling fertility of destructive 
pests has given rise to a new profes- 
sion—the scientific exterminator. 
The emergence of this new science 
was imperative, for the abundance 
and shelter of modern life are so fa- 
vorable to rodents and vermin that 
they would remorselessly engulf us 
unless scientific control measures 
were employed. 
Our pest-control operator must be 
a combination of entomologist, chem- 
ist, and sanitary engineer. Many 
states require that he be licensed. 
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Rodents and vermin would remorselessly engulf us’ 


unless scientific control-measures were employed 


BY HENRY MORTON ROBINSON 


In California he is obliged to answer 
268 technical questions before he be- 
comes a full-fledged exterminator. 
Cleveland demands an examination 
and a bond. In New York City the 
pest-control operator must comply 
with stringent municipal regulations. 

Researches, carried on at Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experimental 
stations and several universities 
(Purdue and Baylor, for example) 
enable the exterminator to study the 
habits and mental quirks of the crea- 
tures to be destroyed. Toxicology 
supplies him with a knowledge of 
deadly salts and lethal gases. Thus 
armed, the pest-control operator goes 
forth to wage war against the dimin- 
utive enemies of man. 

Chief among these enemies is the 
rat. Carrying bubonic plague, para- 
typhoid, trichinosis, Brill’s fever and 
hydrophobia; rats have killed more 
human beings than all the wars since 
Christ! Last year their curved in- 
cisors destroyed $200,000,000 worth 
of property in the United States, ac- 
cording to James Silver, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Rats cannot be seduced by obvious 
poisons, carelessly prepared. The 
metallic flavor of arsenic, for in- 
stance, quickly warns the rat of dan- 
ger, and after a single sniff he leaves 
the bait untouched. A veteran ex- 
terminator tells me that in every 
tribe there is an official taster. This 
gifted rat approaches the bait, assays 
its nature, and samples it. If it con- 
tains poison, the death of this taster- 
rat serves as a warning to his fel- 
lows against that type of lure. Ap- 
parently, too, rats build up immunity 
against many toxic substances. No 
single poison remains effective long. 
You must alternate baits and poisons, 
and cross them constantly. 

Chemists long sought a poison fa- 
tal to rodents but harmless to other 
animals. This poison was found in 
powdered red squill, a Mediterranean 
bulb which is a powerful emetic. Ro- 
dents have a one-way throat; they 





can swallow, but cannot regurgitate. 
Other animals who take red squill 
can relieve themselves by vomiting, 
while the rat dies a horrible death. 
But after a couple of bad experiences 
rats become suspicious and will not 
touch food contaminated by squill. 

Your lethal bait must do more than 
kill the rat—it must get him out of 
the house. Strychnine, for example, 
hits the rat with a terrific impact; 
but he dies in convulsions before he 
can reach the outer air. Bacteriolo- 
gists have always dreamed of killing 
rats by introducing a virulent disease 
germ into their food. “If we could 
find some virus peculiar to rats,” rea- 
soned the investigators, “we could 
wipe out the whole race in one epi- 
demic.” After many experiments 
such a disease organism was found; 
it is called the Danysz bacillus. But 
since this bacillus is allied with the 
germs that cause food-poisoning, 
great risk attaches to its use. A pig, 
for example, might eat a rat killed by 
the Danysz bacillus and thus con- 
taminate his own flesh. The danger 
has been considered so great to hu- 
man beings that the Department of 
Agriculture warns farmers against 
this bacillus. 

In wide use today is calcium cya- 
nide, which, like liquid cyanide, re- 
leases the deadly hydrocyanic acid 
gas. Calcium cyanide is an atmos- 
pheric-nitrogen product, made by an 
electro-chemical process. The FERA 
killed more than 1,000,000 rats with 
it in a six-acre tract in Indianapolis. 

The standard poisons now used by 
exterminators are barium carbonate 
and thallium sulphate. Barium car- 
bonate is a heavy white mineral salt, 
tasteless, inexpensive, and cumula- 
tive in action. The rat eats his fill 
before he suspects the worst, then 
desperately seeks the outer air. Thal- 
lium, a deadly bane, is similar in its 
results. In the hands of amateurs 
these drugs are fearfully dangerous. 
They should be used only by rodent- 
control experts. 
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How about that hoary old device, 
the rat-trap? The way of a rat with 
a trap is one of the marvels of animal 
psychology. A foxy old rat will ei- 
ther ignore the trap or diligently set 
about solving it. Exterminators have 
watched through peep-holes and seen 
rats experiment with spring devices. 
A favorite method is to knock the 
trap against a wall until the trigger 
is released, then devour the bait. Old 
grandfather rats have been observed 
giving demonstrations of trap-spring- 
ing to youngsters, with the result 
that rats rarely get caught in traps 
set by amateurs. In expert hands, 
however, a_ well-baited, skilfully 
placed trap will do excellent work. 
To obtain maximum results, exter- 
minators set several traps simultan- 
eously, maintaining that rats often 
vanish from quarters where they are 
treated with inhospitality. 

The proboscis of Cimezx leticularis, 
the bedbug, is one of the most effi- 
cient instruments ever designed for 
cutting tissue and sucking blood. 
Householders who place pans of kero- 
sene under the legs of their bed— 
thus thinking to stymie little Cimex 
—sadly undervalue his _ intellect. 
Balked by the kerosene, he climbs up 
the wall, finds a place on the ceiling 
directly over his prey, and parachutes 
down to dinner. He can fast for 
months if necessary, become parch- 
ment-thin, yet still be able to go to 
work. Harsh things have been said 
about the germs that the bedbug car- 
ries on his proboscis, yet it has never 
been clinically proved that he is a 
conveyor of disease. 

But the bedbug’s role of tormentor, 
and his tremendous fertility, are rea- 
son enough why he should be van- 
quished. So now exterminators gas 
him with hydrocyanic gas, which 
kills every living thing that inhales 
it; in three states it is the legal means 
of executing convicts. Fumigators 
rarely use cyanide without donning a 
gas mask, and in the hands of the 
layman it may be suicidal. Cyanide 
has high penetrating power and seeps 
through cracks and crevices, wafting 
murder on its breath. Formerly, liq- 
uid cyanide was mixed in open ves- 
sels from which the deadly fumes 
arose, but the recent invention of 
Zyklon Discoids has supplanted the 
older ‘pot method”. Discoids are 
round pieces of cardboard placed in 
cylindrical tin cans; liquid cyanide is 
poured into the cans and absorbed by 
the cardboard disks. Then the can 
is sealed until its contents are to be 
used. 

I watched a fumigator while he 
prepared a house prior to “shooting 
the gas”. First he sealed all the 
doors and windows with gummed 
paper. Then—after hanging warn- 
ing notices outside the house—he 
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donned a gas mask, and worked down 
from the top floor to the cellar. In- 
to every room he scaled cyanide-gen- 
erating disks and quickly shut the 
door. (Sometimes tear-gas is mixed 
with the cyanide to warn neighbors 
or intruders of the presence of this 
deadly gas.) On leaving the house 
he sealed the door from the outside, 
took off his gas mask and stood guard 
for six hours, allowing no one to en- 
ter. Meanwhile every bedbug, roach, 
and rat in the house was being de- 
stroyed. 

Donning his gas mask again the 
fumigator re-entered the house, de- 
stroyed the discoids, and opened the 
windows. It was a precise, method- 
ical performance—and a superbly ef- 
fective one, because no living thing 
could survive that drench of lethal 
gas. Strangely enough, hydrocyanic 
gas is harmless to anything that is 
not alive. It will leave no trace in a 
glass of water. Fruit and candy are 
often gassed with cyanide for worms, 
and large flour mills fumigated for 
weevils. For fumigating an ordinary 
dwelling-house a reputable exter- 
minator usually charges from seven 
to twelve dollars. 

Professional exterminators run in- 
to some weird problems, but usually 
manage to solve them neatly. The 
facade of a cathedral was being dese- 
crated by pigeons. The bishop didn’t 
want the pigeons exterminated; he 
merely wanted them discouraged. A 
pest-control operator figured out that 
if he poured a gluey substance on 





the gutters of the cathedral, the 
pigeons would roost elsewhere. It 
worked. 

Last spring several keystone 
snakes escaped from the apartment 
of a zoo official; the zoo man was 
away, so the exterminator had to act. 
Not wishing to kill rare reptiles he 
placed some warm milk in a saucer 
and added a few grains of a powerful 
sedative. The snakes drank the milk, 
grew drowsy, and were easily bagged. 
Using only a length of garden hose, 
one ingenious exterminator van- 
quished a horde of destructive red 
squirrels lodged in a hollow tree on a 
semi-rural estate. He fitted one end 
of the hose over the exhaust of his 
automobile, then introduced the other 
end into the tree. Five minutes’ 
worth of carbon monoxide, and the 
squirrels were dead. ' 

Supervised by the U. S. Biological 
Survey, anti-rat campaigns have been 
vigorously prosecuted in Tacoma, 
Minneapolis, Louisville, Shreveport, 
New Orleans, and Baltimore. In 
these cities the rodents were multi- 
plying too rapidly, food was being 
contaminated and much property de- 
stroyed. Whole armies of rats were 
trapped and poisoned, but more im- 
portant yet were the permanent pre- 
ventive measures taken. City dumps 
and garbage heaps were cleaned up 
and sanitary systems of sewage dis- 
posal were .devised. Docks, mills, 
private homes, and offices were “‘serv- 
iced” by the exterminators, then 
billed at cost. The work was done by 
men on WPA relief rolls, under pro- 
fessional supervision. 

But sporadic campaigns, no mat- 
ter how successful, are not the an- 
swer to the rodent-vermin problem. 
All pest-control experts, private or 
governmental, agree that 100 million 
rats (the U. S. has an estimated rat 
population of 125 million, or one to 
every human inhabitant) would per- 
ish in a year if man would re-design 
his buildings on rat-proof patterns. 
For the rat, like a human being, needs 
shelter in which to breed and rear its 
young; when such shelter is denied 
the rat cannot multiply. Therefore 
the use of concrete and steel in foun- 
dations (or wood covered with gal- 
vanized sheet-metal) is strongly rec- 
ommended by the Department of 
Agriculture in Farmers Bulletin No. 
1638. Wire mesh should protect all 
cellar windows; there must be no 
“dead spaces” between walls, where 
the rat may nest or store food. 

Rat-proof construction may be 
more expensive in the beginning, but 
it is shrewd economy in the end. Not 
until rat-proofing becomes the regu- 
lar practice, not until we decide to 
thwart the rat in its quest for food 
and shelter, will this ruthless enemy 
of man be truly controlled. 
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and [AXES 


“PTAXATION did not always mean 

handing over a certain amount of 
money, or even of valuables, to the 
authority which we term broadly the 
state. It does not necessarily mean 
that today. The first contribution do- 
nated by men—and, at a later date, 
the first required of men—was their 
labor. They had joined voluntarily 
to perfect defenses, and later, in a 
more highly developed civilization, 
they were compelled by their state to 
contribute their labor, either in or- 
dinary work or in military service. 
For those who could pay in whatever 
sort of money was used, there was, 
of course, no labor requirement. 

There were poor men then as well 
as now; so most men paid their taxes 
in labor. And in the United States 
today the farmer is generally per- 
mitted to work out a portion of his 
local taxes in labor on roads. This 
is, indeed, a custom throughout the 
whole world. Continental Europe 
exacts a period of military service 
from each of its men—the pristine 
contribution to common defense. 
Germany has worked out a system 
of direct labor contribution. 

One of the earliest solutions to the 
problem of “labor taxes” was evolved 
by the Athenians. The suggestion 
was made that public funds be raised 
to buy slaves, who in turn would be 
used to work silver mines, the prod- 
uct of which would go to the pur- 
chase of more slaves. Eventually 
enough slaves would be acquired to 
maintain a certain amount of wealth 
in the public treasury. 

Slaves were throughout the world 
the general answer to what is pri- 
marily the purpose of taxes—the ac- 
complishment of the ordinary com- 
munity labor. The social aspect of 
the state at that time was largely 
confined to organizing the communi- 
ty into an effective defense mech- 
anism. Somewhat that same posi- 
tion held over into feudal days, when 
the nobility exacted so many days’ 
work in each week from the serfs 
who populated the land. Freemen 
paid their taxes in the form of mili- 
tary service. Small merchants con- 
tributed their share in direct assess- 
ments of gold and silver and goods. 

The theory that each man should 
voluntarily contribute to the upkeep 
of the community originated in the 
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Taxation, the people's chief business, is still in 
a process of evolution, with the painless method 


yet to be found . .. 


misty ages when each gave a share 
of his labor to the common defense. 
With the growth of central authori- 
ty and the creation of the state as 
such, the power to exact labor and 
money taxes evolved. And since 
that time that power has been va- 
riously abused. 

No one can say exactly where the 
abuse of the taxing power begins, 
where justification ends. Obviously, 
when taxes become exorbitant and 
generally confiscatory, when the cen- 
tral authority is interlarded with 
graft and misuse of public funds, 
there is abuse of the taxing power. 
But the honest extent to which a 
state may go in its upholding of the 
social welfare can never be precisely 
determined. Fifteen years ago our 
present Social Security Act might 
have been admitted in principle; 
very improbable, however, would 
have been its enactment in its pres- 
ent form. That, according to busi- 
ness, would have been utter abuse of 
the taxing power. 


ABUSE OF POWER 


It was an abuse of the taxing pow- 
er that led to the Declaration of In- 
dependence by the American Colon- 
ies. “No taxation without represen- 
tation” was the Boston Tea Party 
protest against unjust levying of 
taxes. But the Stamp Tax and the 
various others incident to the Revo- 
lution were rather far along in our 
tax history. Before that had come 
a formulation of tax theories accord- 
ing to economic conditions in the 
various colonies. 

In New Amsterdam, which shortly 
became New York, there developed 
a system of excise taxes—indirect 
taxes on trade. The Dutch were 
neither aristocratic nor democratic; 
they were essentially traders and 
business men. They wanted no poll 
taxes, no real property taxes, no in- 
direct taxes on imports and exports. 
Being business men, they believed 
that these indirect excise taxes could 
be transferred to the ultimate con- 
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sumer by the addition of the tax to 
the price of the product. In this 
manner business thought itself rela- 
tively free of any tax burden. Pres- 
ent tax theory questions this belief 
because the piling-up of any heavy 
tax burden on a commodity auto- 
matically cuts down its sales, and 
thus cuts down the profits from its 
manufacture and handling. 

To the north of New Amsterdam 


lay the New England colonies. Their © 


development had been democratic. 
There were many landowners, and 
the distribution of property was 
fairly equitable. Hence, taxes were 
levied on the gross produce of the 
land. In its refinements such a tax 
made allowance for the relative fer- 
tility of the earth. Uncultivated 
areas were taxed according to their 
estimated yield if worked. This in 
time grew into a tax on real prop- 
erty, and then into a general proper- 
ty tax. There was also a poll tax. 

One of the most interesting of 
New England taxes was called the 
“faculty” tax, the ancestor of the 
income tax. This was laid on town 
artisans and others who lived by 
their exertions with little invest- 
ment in real property. They had 
been touched but lightly by any tax 
on property. Their inclusion as 
“taxables” marked an attempt not 
only to broaden the tax base, but to 
tax persons as distinct from things. 

In contrast to the. democratic 
North, the southern colonies had 
aristocratic tendencies. Their ruling 
class, large landowners, had little 
love for any tax on the land. Nor, 
again, did they look favorably on a 
poll tax, since that must inevitably 
have been levied on their slaves— 
and paid by their owners. So the 
South evolved import and export 
duties, which were largely passed on 
to the poorer consumers. With the 
gaining of independence by the col- 
onies, and the adoption of the pres- 
ent Constitution, the southern states 
surrendered their right to levy im- 
port and export duties to the federal 
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government. Forced to adopt anoth- 
er method of taxation which would 
not lay the whole burden on a prop- 
erty tax, they seized upon the ‘“‘fac- 
ulty,” or ability, tax. That tax, now 
employed generally throughout the 
whole United States, still furnishes 
a good share of the revenues of some 
southern states. 

In the West today the general 
property tax is still widely used and 
is largely based on real estate. In 
the North, with its great business 
structure, the general property tax 
has been increasingly superseded by 
taxes on capital and corporations. 
The licensing system—the ‘‘faculty” 
tax—is not strong. 

These various methods of taxa- 
tion had begun their spread even at 
the time of the Revolution. But 
their contribution directly to the fi- 
nancing of the Revolution was not 
material. For that purpose the col- 
onies issued their own state bonds, 
and with the success of the struggle 
came the problem of the payment of 
these bonds. The problem of main- 
tenance of the federal government 
also appeared. Hamilton, a staunch 
advocate of a strong central govern- 
ment, proposed that the federal gov- 
ernment should take over these 
bonds from the states, guaranteeing 
their payment. To gain the neces- 
sary funds to carry out this plan, 
and to provide a continual income 
for the federal government, he 
worked out his policy of an internal 
revenue. That policy was backed by 
the Federalist party. 

But Hamilton’s policy was later 
abandoned in the face of the on- 
slaught of the Republican party of 
that time. In 1817 all federal in- 
ternal revenue taxes were abolished. 
Only the necessity of paying for the 
War of 1812 had kept them. 

The chief cause in the United 
States for the increase of old taxes 
and the development of new ones 
has always been war. The Revolu- 
tionary War stimulated the birth of 
the internal revenue system; the 
War of 1812 forced a temporary re- 
turn to it. The Mexican War was 
not serious enough to bring any dif- 
ficulty in raising funds. But the 
Civil War, a drawn-out, wearing 
struggle, brought to a head the 
problem of maintaining a strong cen- 
tral government. The internal rev- 
enue system was made again a part 
of the fiscal policy of the country. 
The Spanish War, spreading out 
more internal revenue taxes, brought 
consideration of an _  income-tax 
amendment to the Constitution. The 
World War, of course, marked the 
greatest increase in rate and num- 
ber of taxes that the country had 
ever known. 

The last seven years, however, 
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have witnessed a new phenomenon 
in the history of American taxation. 
The depression has seen an increase 
in taxes to a point where they fall 
little short of those which would be 
levied in a major war. And because 
of new laws which seek to maintain 
a certain standard of common wel- 
fare, many of these taxes cannot be 
dropped—the tax on payrolls for the 
Social Security Act, to name the 
most prominent example. 


EARLY TAXES 


The first compulsory taxes (direct 
assessments of labor or money) were 
usually spasmodic, being levied with 
little thought of steady income, al- 
though the Romans worked out a 
successful but inequitable means of 
tax collection. One of the earliest 
forms of a constant tax was the sales 
tax, which is mentioned in Egyp- 
tian history. Rome, under Augus- 
tus, tried a 1 percent sales tax for 
army maintenance. But it was so 
bitterly opposed by the people that 
Tiberius, in the year 17 A.D., cut it 
in half. Later, however, he restored 
it to 1 percent, and then jumped it 
to 2 percent. Caligula, finding feel- 
ing against the tax still strong, 
abandoned it. Yet the tax, under a 
new name, was once again reéstab- 
lished, and once again abolished. 

In the Middle Ages the feudal 
lords tried the sales tax, but found it 
strongly resisted. Louis XI of 
France tried, in 1465, a 5 percent 
sales tax on articles sold at whole- 
sale. Abolished shortly, it was again 
attempted in 1485. Special taxes on 
particular commodities and necessi- 
ties were common. In France the 
taxes on beverage sales and on salt 
persisted to the French Revolution, 
but any attempts to levy a general 
sales tax—and many were made— 
always met with violent opposition. 
One of the first acts of the Conven- 
tion of the French Revolution was to 
abolish all sales taxes. And yet one 
of the major tax sources in France 
today is what is termed l’impot sur 
le chiffre daffaires—the turnover or 
sales tax, which, not itemized for 
the benefit of the consumer, remains 
virtually hidden from him. 

The kingdom of Naples tried the 
sales tax in the fifteenth century, 
but it was soon abandoned. In Spain, 
however, the sales tax came into its 
own. Levied first in the local com- 
munes, it was made a national tax in 
1342. Named the alcavala, it was 
begun at 1 percent but in time was 
jumped first to 5 and then to 10 per- 
cent tax on all sales. It hit the poor 
terrifically hard, particularly in any 
sale of their lands. Large estates, 
usually being entailed, seldom came 
under the tax. Even the German 
Empire, in the seventeenth and eight- 


eenth centuries, developed a general 
excise on the sale of nearly every- 
thing, in an effort to reach the rich 
tax evaders. England under Pitt 
made a cursory attempt at a sales 
tax during the French wars. 

Discussions of the sales tax have 
been widespread in recent years, and 
an increasing number of countries 
are adopting it. France, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Jugo- 
slavia have employed this tax in Eu- 
rope. The sales tax which Canada 
enacted is not general, since it 
exempts most of the necessities of 
the workingman. In our own coun- 
try, although there is no general 
sales tax, there are direct federal 
levies on special commodities, such 
as gasoline, cigarettes, and playing 
cards. In 1932 only five of the Amer- 
ican states levied a sales tax, but at 
the present time twenty-four, or half 
of them, have adopted it. 

Largest single contributor to the 
revenues of our country, the income 
tax in 1936 yielded approximately 
40 percent of the total federal rev- 
enue. Its history dates back cer- 
tainly as far as the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when the Floren- 
tine state inaugurated it. Although 
the rates fixed sometimes ran as 
high as 50 percent, the tax was made 
a political toy and was unsuccessful. 

England’s income tax was given 
its start by Pitt during the French 
wars (when the English tried the 
sales tax also). The first measure 
was called the Triple Assessment 
tax, since it tripled the former low 
assessments and quintupled the 
former high. Pitt claimed that it 
was a tax on general expenditure, 
but it was the direct ancestor of the 
income tax. 


STOPPAGE AT SOURCE 


In 1803 a new income-tax law was 
passed which brought into being one 
of the present primary principles of 
the current income tax in England— 
the theory of “‘stoppage-at-source”’. 
Establishing a rate of 5 percent, 
this new law provided that the tax 
on incomes should be withdrawn at 
the source from which they origi- 
nated. It provided both an easier 
means of collection and a more pain- 
less extraction of money from the 
income recipient. The Act of 1806, 
broadening the tax by lessening 
exemptions, made more stringent re- 
quirements for reporting income 
based on dividends and interest. At 
first relatively unsuccessful, this in- 
come-tax law became a heavy rev- 
enue producer. But, because of a 
promise made by the government, 
the tax was dropped at the end of 
the war in 1816. . 

In 1842, during the industrial rev- 
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olution, Peel reintroduced the in- 
come tax in much the same form as 
that of 1806. It was again highly 
productive of revenue, although va- 
rious attempts were made to abolish 
it. By 1862 it was one of the most 
strongly entrenched forms of Eng- 
lish taxation, and has remained so. 
Prussia, in 1820, had a form of 
income tax known as the class tax. 
The people were classified as to 
wealth and social position, and taxed 
accordingly. By 1873 a highly grad- 
uated tax (with forty grades) was 
set up, but in 1891 it was superseded 
entirely by a revised income tax. 
France discussed the income tax in 
1848, but not until 1872 was there 
any measure of success in achieving 
one. Even then it was confined to a 
3 percent tax on interest and divi- 
dends. In 1909, however, a genuine 
income tax of 3 to 4 percent, with 
numerous exemptions, was levied. 
Italy, still a new nation, tried the 
income tax in 1864, basing it much 
on the British system of stcoppage- 
at-source. It did not apply to in- 
come from real estate rentals. In 
1894 the tax had already risen to 
rates ranging from 714 to 20 per- 
cent, with various exemptions. It 
was never especially successful. 
Our income tax in the United 
States has one of the oldest records, 
dating back to the “faculty” tax 
levied by the Massachusetts Bay 
Company in 1646, which assessed the 
“returns and gains” of “manual per- 
sons and artists’. The colonies of 
New Haven, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, and New Jersey adopted the 
tax in the next few years; but the 
colony of New Amsterdam, shortly 
to be New York, depended on its 
Dutch excise taxes. In the succeed- 
ing century many of the developing 
states enacted similar tax laws. The 
tax was then essentially one on prof- 
its, though it occasionally became 
little more than a poll tax or occu- 
pational tax. 


CIVIL WAR TAXES 


A federal income tax was first dis- 
cussed in 1815, but with the abolish- 
“ment of all internal revenue taxes 
in 1817 further consideration was 
impossible. The Civil War again 
brought it to the fore. The Act of 
1861 provided for an income tax— 
but under the term of income “duty”’. 
The subterfuge was adopted to bring 
the measure within the limits of the 
Constitution, which provided that all 
direct taxes must be levied by the 
states. Calling the tax a “duty”, 
the Civil War statesmen reasoned, 
would make it an indirect tax and 
constitutional. The Act of 1861 nev- 
er went into effect since it was al- 
most immediately succeeded by the 
Act of 1862, which made levies of 
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from 3 to 5 percent on incomes over 
$600. The principle of stoppage-at- 
source was used where possible. Lat- 
er measures removed the principle of 
graduation and lowered the rate. 
After several battles over its contin- 
uance, it expired by limitation in 
1872. 


INCOME TAX LAW 


In 1894 another income tax with 
a five-year limitation was passed. 
This included a corporation net- 
profits tax. But the Supreme Court, 
by a five-to-four decision, threw it 
out almost immediately as a direct 
tax which belonged to the states. 
The Spanish War brought considera- 
tion of an income tax amendment to 
the Constitution, but it was not un- 
til 1909 that the movement gained 
way. By 1913 both the Sixteenth 
Amendment—giving Congress the 
power to tax incomes without ap- 
portionment among the states—and 
a measure applying the tax were in 
effect. The first rates were moder- 
ate, with a 1 percent normal tax and 
surtaxes of from 1 to 6 percent on 
higher incomes. During the World 
War the maximum tax, which had 
been 7 percent in 1913, rose to 77 
percent. 

Post-war prosperity lowered in- 
come tax rates considerably. Sec- 
retary Mellon advised rates not in 
excess of 25 percent on the basis, not 
of exempting the rich from heavy 
taxes, but of gaining the greatest 
yield for the Treasury. Mr. Mellon’s 
point was that there would be con- 
siderably less tax evasion, through 
investment in tax-exempt securities, 
were the rates of income tax low 
enough to permit capital to seek 
taxable means of profit. 

The modern American income tax 
has been levied primarily on higher 
incomes. European income taxes, 
on the other hand, have gained 
their revenues from a broad tax 
levied heavily on lower income 
groups, though higher incomes are 
by no means neglected. Yet the fact 
remains that the United States, with 
the relative narrowness of its in- 
come tax base, realizes a greater 
percentage of revenue from the in- 
come tax than any other country, 
with the possible exception of Eng- 
land. The explanation is that a far 
greeter number of Americans are 
in the higher income brackets than 
are citizens of any other country. 


PRESENT LEVIES 

That, indeed, is exceedingly for- 
tunate for the American family man 
who earns, at present, less than 
$2500 a year. He pays no income 
tax. But the married Italian with- 
out dependants, who earned the 
equivalent of only $2,000, paid ap- 





proximately $392 in income tax 
alone, to say nothing of a 1 percent 
sales tax and an infinite variety of 
excise taxes. The Italian, who earned 
only $1,000, paid out nearly one-fifth 
of the sum in income tax. The 
$2000-a-year man in Belgium paid 
$107; the Frenchman, $174; the 
Englishman, $67. With the recent 
rearmament programs of these coun- 
tries there has been little possibili- 
ty of any reduction in taxes. 

In Germany, for example, the re- 
port just issued by the Reichskredit 
Gesellschaft, a bank owned wholly 
by the German government, states 
that one-quarter of the German na- 
tional income goes to the govern- 
ment in taxes. Estimates for Italy 
are essentially the same. But lest 
the average American become com- 
placent about the financial health of 
his own free institutions, he had best 
be reminded that all governmental 
expenditures in 1933 were figured to 
be 2814 percent of the national in- 
come. The added burden of relief 
expenditures, however, was placed 
not on taxes, which accounted for 
only 16.7 of the national income, 
but on public borrowing. In 1935 
total governmental expenditures had 
decreased only 2 percent, but the 
per capita public debt of Americans 
had climbed to $376.24. 


TAXES TO COME 


To bring about a balance, new 
taxes will certainly be proposed. 
Thinking up new forms of taxation 
is the most popular indoor sport of 
politicians, both amateur and pro- 
fessional. The last few years have 
seen the game played with such fer- 
vor that those best informed now 
believe that tax legislation which 
will actually get passed, in distinc- 
tion from what may be proposed, 
will be concerned chiefly with re- 
vising the new types of taxes re- 
cently enacted. There may be re- 
visions in the taxes on capital gains 
and the graduated tax on corporate 
surpluses in order to make them 
more efficient and more equitable. 

It is not likely that they will be 
repealed. The sales tax movement 
may have reached its peak and turn 
out to have been in reality an emer- 
gency measure. It has been aban- 
doned in two states already. Man- 
ufacturers, however, are advocating 
a general sales tax on all manufac- 
tured products to replace the specific 
taxes on gasoline, sporting goods, 
motor cars and so forth. But this 
proposal runs counter to the appar- 
ent general principles of federal 
taxation. And it is more probable 
that tax legislation, for the next 
year or so at any rate, will be devot- 
ed to the digestive process rather 
than to the pursuit of new game. 
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HE BRITISH are supposed to be an 

unemotional people. But in the 
Merrie Month of May they will sur- 
render themselves with one heart and 
voice to eleven weeks of gorgeous 
festivity: There will be a coronation 
in Westminster Abbey, with proces- 
sions and prayers—and a glittering 
display of regalia, jewels, and robes, 
both civil and ecclesiastical. There 
will be the clang of bells, boom of 
guns, flare of rockets, flaming bon- 
fires and the acclaim of millions. 
Streets will be decorated according 
to color schemes arranged by archi- 
tects and, in the evenings, the towers 
and spires along the skyline of the 
historic river Thames will be flood- 
lighted into a fairyland of silvery 
loveliness. 

Wherever the Union Jack flies, 
there will be celebrations. But one 
great pageant has had to be post- 
poned. Bar accidents, by which is 
meant a grave international compli- 
cation, their majesties George VI 
and Elizabeth might have proceeded, 
as did his parents, to a. Durbar at 
Delhi, there to receive the allegiance 
of the princes and peoples of India 
—this at a moment when the federa- 
tion of India is coming into actual 
being. The plan has been cancelled 
for the time being and with it any 
idea that the king and queen might 
have been the first reigning sover- 
eigns to tour the dominions. 

The prolonged pageantries, Byzan- 
tine in their magnificence, the mobili- 
zation of press, radio, and screen in 
a vast campaign of publicity, the 
activity of commercial interests that 
profit by such an expenditure of 
money on a great national holiday, 
represent much more on this occasion 
than a traditional symbolism. They 
are a challenge to destiny, and that 
challenge is threefold. It is consti- 
tutional, imperial, international. 
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Even to the British themselves 
this throne is a mystery. In form it 
is a personal autocracy. In fact it 
is an institution under popular con- 
trol. At long intervals a democratic 
people emphasises the fact. 

Acting for the nation, Cromwell 
beheaded Charles II in 1649, and 
William of Orange in 1688 drove 
James II into exile. Acting for the 
nation, Stanley Baldwin as prime- 
minister has replaced Edward VIII 
by George VI. The British are thus 
announcing that the monarchy has 
again survived a major operation. 
The old show still goes on. 

It is made no less plain that the 
old show depends not on precedent, 
not on the hereditary principle, not 
on the divine right of kings. It is 
organized by the people themselves. 
The coronation thus ratifies an abdi- 
cation—in effect a revolution—and 
an ancient throne emerges, in effect, 
as a modern republic. 

They who read the annals of the 
British dynasty are impressed by the 
apparent influence of successive mon- 
archs—Victoria and Edward VII 
especially—over the government of 
the day. The disappearance of Ed- 
ward VIII obliterates this much ex- 
aggerated idea. The throne is too 
big for any man to manage. All he 
can hope to do is to sit upon it as 
well as he may. 

Secondly, the monarchy, though 
shaken, still supplies a generally ac- 
ceptable sovereignty over 500 million 
people—one-quarter of mankind. The 
subjects of King George VI are dis- 
integrated in race, in religion, and in 
economics. But all of them are still 
his subjects. It has been shown that, 
in a matter so delicate and so funda- 
mental as the succession to the 
throne, it is possible for the govern- 
ments of the mother country and the 
dominions to act together. Even in 





the case of the Irish Free State, the 
position is no more difficult than it 
was before the abdication. 

Thirdly, the monarchy, thus up- 
held by the British Empire, repre- 
sents a force as well as a faith. The 
sovereignty is an emblem of the stern 
discipline by which alone Britain and 
her far-flung sway can be preserved 
for future generations. This disci- 
pline was imposed on anelder brother 
and he fled for freedom. With King 
Richard II he can say “with mine 
own hands, I gave away my crown.” 
A younger brother has accepted the 
discipline. 

The nation over which George VI 
reigns is a nation on guard. Itisa 
nation that any day may be subjected 
to conscription. It is a _ nation 
trained to wear the gasmask and 
take refuge in cellars so designed as 
to exclude poison in the air. Militar- 
ism in Europe knows that the guns 
firing their salutes for the king and 
queen are real guns, the troops lining 
the streets are real troops. An armed 
Britain flings her sword into the 
scale on the side of peace. 

Of the ritual of the coronation, 
elaborately performed in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, there are two appraisals. 
The first is that here we have a fasci- 
nating reminiscence ot the Middle 
Ages, performed as a drama on a 
stage with the world seated in the 
stalls. The scene of the ceremony is 
described officially as “‘the theatre’. 
This broadly appears to have been 
the view of Edward VIII. The other 
and more mystical idea is that the 
“solemnity”, as it is called, should be 
regarded as a sacramental actuality, 
and this is the view that, by the ac- 
cession of George VI, has prevailed. 

The significance of a coronation, 
however complicated may be the de- 
tails, is simple. Shouts of God Save 
the King announce that the sovereign 
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is accepted by the people. His oath 
binds him to govern according to the 
laws and customs of Parliament and 
to maintain the Church of England. 
Anointing by oil is his consecration 
to a sacred office. The presenting of 
spurs and girding with a sword en- 
dow the king with power at home 
and abroad. He is vested in robes of 
righteousness, he holds in his hand 
the orb of sway over territory, there 
is clasped around his wrist a bracelet 
of ability, he holds the scepters of 
justice and mercy, he wears a ring 
that weds him to his Empire, he re- 
ceives a gift of the Bible. Thus 
dedicated to his duties, he is greeted 
by the homage of the peers, and 
finally he partakes of the commun- 
ion, so receiving the grace of God. 

The churches and especially the 
Episcopal church are issuing evan- 
gelistic appeals, and there is mani- 
fest a revival of faith of which the 
Oxford Groups provide one illustra- 
tion. The spectacular liturgy in the 
abbey is associated with a Puritan 
revulsion against post-war excesses. 

Responding to this movement, the 
monarchy has definitely abandoned 
the democratic secularism of Edward 
VIII and adopted an emphatically ex- 
pressed conservatism, religious and 
social. Their majesties go to church 
and invite the clergy to, Sandring- 
ham. They associate with the older 
and more steady-going aristocracy, 
to which by birth and upbringing the 
queen belongs. The smart set now is 
ostracised. 

During his Silver Jubilee, George 
V described himself as “a very ordi- 
nary kind of a fellow’. It is interest- 
ing to find it on record that, a dozen 
years before, his son, now George VI, 
applied this same phrase to himself. 
Give him a beard and the sixth 
George would resemble the fifth. 

He is a man who has suffered from 
various handicaps, uncertain health 
and difficulty of speech among them. 
Incidentally, he is left-handed, at 
any rate, in certain games. But the 
bravery of his clan was shown under 
fire at the battle of Jutland, and there 
is no unreality about his work among 
boys. He has brought rich and poor 
boys into camp together for weeks 
every summer, and he has himself 
camped with them. 

In Scotland the queen, as a de- 
scendent of Robert Bruce, is raptur- 
ously adored. During her earlier 
years of married life this daughter 
of the earl of Strathmore, born in the 
historic and mysterious castle of 
Glamis rendered famous by Shake- 
speare in Macbeth, so completely 
outshone her husband as “smiling 
duchess” that Queen Mary had to 
step in. The press learned that 
phrases like “the duchess of York 
accompanied by the duke” were not 
in order. Today Queen Elizabeth— 
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Their majesties George VI and Elizabeth, to be crowned at London in May 


for years Edward playfully conceded 
to her this title—appears without 
the bang across her forehead which 
millions of girls imitated. 

George VI is in his forty-second 
year. The hope is that he may reign 
at least as long as did his father. 
But the succession to the throne is a 
perennial problem. In a recent case 
that problem was a Prince of Wales. 
Today it is a princess. 

Elizabeth of York, or Lilibet as 
she used to call herself, is just com- 
pleting her eleventh year. Her sister 
Margaret Rose is six years old. 
When, therefore, the Princess Eliza- 
beth ascends the throne, she will 
probably be leaving her thirties be- 
hind. At her accession she may well 
be older than her mother is today. 

But that is not the whole story. 
This vivacious child, romping around 
gardens, losing her hair-slide under 
a sofa where her august grandfather, 
the king-emperor, was surprised one 
day in a search for it, playing in the 
model cottage given to her by the 
Welsh people as a birthday present 
and embracing her dogs, Dookie and 
Jane, is educated privately. The day 
will come not so many years hence 
when she will have to run the gaunt- 
let of society, which includes matri- 
monial possibilities. 

In the case of Queen Victoria, the 
choice of a prince-consort was re- 
stricted to royalty. In a House of 
Windsor that includes an earl of 
Harewood, husband of Princess 
Mary, the king’s sister, and the queen 
herself who was not royal when she 
married, that limitation is no longer 
binding. Parliament has vetoed a 
marriage between Edward and a 
certain lady. Parliament will have 


to be consulted over whatever mar- 
riage may be arranged for the 
heiress-apparent to the throne. 

The process of sublimating the 
king and queen has been resumed in 
certain quarters. Within reason, 
such sublimation is essential to “the 
divinity that doth hedge” a monarch. 
But it is generally admitted that, 
prior to the abdication, the British 
press had created an atmosphere of 
courtier-like artificiality—not to use 
the stronger word, sycophancy—that 
was bound in the end to break into a 
hurricane of disillusion. The fact to- 
day is that their majesties, deserved- 
ly respected for domestic virtues and 
readiness to fulfil arduous duties, 
occupy place without power. There 
is no evidence that they are endowed 
with any save normal capacity. At 
the same time, their training and 
environment are a reasonable assur- 
ance that they will fulfil the functions 
of figureheads with dignity, sympa- 
thetic tact, and the punctuality 
which—sometimes forgotten by Ed- 
ward—is the politeness of kings. 

The Regency bill, passing through 
Parliament, throws a light on the 
new monarchy that has arisen in 
Britain. Not only does this measure 
provide that the duke of Gloucester 
is to be regent in the event of the 
king’s death before Princess Eliza- 
beth reaches the age of 18. It also 
provides that any three of six great 
personages may declare that the 
king’s health is such that a regency 
is advisable. Such a safeguard sug- 
gests that the crown is regarded as 
a department of state with functions 
that, however formal, must not be 


interrupted. 
P. W. WILSON 
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The Empire 


OT SINCE ROMAN times has there 
been such a glorious hodgepodge 
as the British Empire. It dots the 
seven seas, and the sun never sets on 
it. It contains some 500 million in- 
habitants of all creeds and colors, 
and covers approximately a quarter 
of the land area of the globe. In ad- 
dition to this, Britannia rules the 
waves, or says she does. 

At various times French Nor- 
mandy, Gascony, and Calais and Ger- 
man Hanover and Heligoland formed 
portions of the British imperial 
realm, as did thirteen little colonies 
which turned themselves into the 
United States of America. Of the 
present Empire, Newfoundland was 
acquired in 1497, and certain German 
possessions were picked up as man- 
dates in 1919. The British monarch 
called himself King of France, among 
other things, until 1802 when Napo- 
leon talked George III out of it. 

Today the backbone of the Empire 
is Anglo-Scotch, royal & loyal in most 
respects. But there are representa- 
tives of almost every other race em- 
bodied as imperial subjects: French 
in Quebec, Germans in Southwest 
Africa, Dutch in South Africa, Ital- 
ians in Malta, Spaniards in Gibraltar, 
Russians in Alberta, Cyprus Greeks. 
And again, Chinese in Hongkong, 
Amerinds in Canada, Hindus in India, 
Mongols in Nepal, Negroes in Africa 
and the West Indies, Malays in the 
Straits Settlements, Yankee expatri- 
ates in London, Maoris in New Zea- 
land, Black Fellows in Australia, 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine. And 
there are others, too numerous to 
mention. 

When it comes to religions, British 
imperialists outdo imperial Rome at 
its wildest. England is officially 
Episcopalian; Scotland is officially 
Presbyterian; the Irish Free State is 
unofficially Catholic. So are French 
Quebec and the other Latinic colonies. 
India has the Hindu caste-system, 
plus Mohammedans, Parsees, Sikhs, 
Buddhists, and a swarm of lesser fry. 
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Christian Science and Buchmanism 
are exceedingly strong in England 
and certain dominions; the Germans 
and Dutch are Lutheran or Calvinist. 
There are many Anglo-Scotch athe- 
ists; also Indian theosophists and 
simple native animists, not to men- 
tion the weird Canadian Doukhobors. 
Quakerdom still prospers. “Culty” 
Hyde Park flourishes. 

Social and political beliefs also 
vary widely. Australia and New Zea- 
land are semi-socialistic; Alberta 
has a novel Social Credit govern- 
ment in office; the British Labor 
party comes to power now and again. 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s blackshirt fas- 
cists storm about England, and semi- 
fascist “francists’ are strong in 
French Quebec’s governing circle. 
There are some nazis in Germanic 
Southwest Africa. The Dutch Boers 
and Gaelic Irish are anti-imperial 
nationalists, for the most part. In 
Palestine the Arabs are anti-semitic, 
as are the Mosley blackshirt boys. In 





India the Gandhi , independence 
movement is ultra-nationalist, anti- 
imperial, and rather Tolstoyan. With 
their backs to the wall stand certain 
eternal Tories, who dislike De Va- 
lera, Gandhi, Hitler, Stalin, the 
Boers, and the Yankees almost equal- 
ly. Scotch Glasgow with its Clyde- 
side, meanwhile, is known as “red 
capital” of the British Empire; it is 
republican, and uninterested in royal 
jubilees and coronations. Over all 
reigns a tolerant, young, common- 
sense Caesar—the king-emperor 
George VI by grace of God. 

The Empire has many populous 
cities: London 8 million; Glasgow 1 
million; Birmingham 1 million; Syd- 
ney 1 million plus; Melbourne 1 mil- 
lion; Hongkong 1 million; Calcutta 


14% million; Bombay 1 million. Liv- 


erpool, Manchester, and Montreal are 
close to a million. Singapore, strong- 
est imperial naval base, has a popu- 
lation of 600,000. It is the Empire’s 
eastern eye and mailed fist. Gandhi, 


LIONEL GREEN 


The Houses of Parliament on the Thames, with the Clock Tower and Big Ben 
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Japan, or Soviet China: please note. 

There are several types of political 
unit now within the British Empire. 
England and the dominions—Cana- 
da, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Irish Free State—are self- 
governing in all respects, and func- 
tion as autonomous younger sisters 
rather than as colonies. Their semi- 
independent status is guaranteed by 
the 1931 Statute of Westminster. Of 
these, the Free State is the freest 
of all. It works as a republic within 
the Empire; the other dominions 
rank as kingdoms, with George VI as 
a universal king. Newfoundland held 
dominion status from 1855 to 1933, 
then came to financial grief and vol- 
untarily lapsed into a crown-colony. 
The federal state of Western Austra- 
lia has threatened secession from the 
Australian dominion. Aggregate 
white population of all the dominions 
is close to 24 million. Great Britain 
totals 46 million. 


India has a special status as a sort 
of semi-dominion. Under her new 
constitution—the Government of 
India Act—there is to be a federated 
setup, with ordinary legislation in 
the hands of the Indians, but with 
finance, home-defense, and foreign 
affairs in charge of the British vice- 
roy. There are 11 federal provinces, 
a special federal district at Delhi, and 
roughly 560 native states under In- 
dian dynasts, each with its own 
local government; to be united in a 
parliamentary upper and _ lower 
house. India has 340 million inhabit- 
ants, with close to 220 spoken lan- 
guages and a fiercely intermittent 
religious strife between Hindus and 
Mohammedans. Burma has been sep- 
arated from India proper, and turned 
into a crown-colony. 

Next in rank to the dominions 
come the imperial crown-colonies. 
These vary widely in the extent of self- 
government granted them, with Malta, 
Southern Rhodesia, 
and Newfoundland 
approaching the 


GREAT BRITAIN’S FAR-FLUNG 
EUROPE AREA 
Square Miles 
England 132 
Wales 8,012 
Scotland 30,405 
Northern Ireland 5,237 
Isle of Man 227 
Channel Islands 75 
Irish Free State 26,592 
Ts Te es ea? 
Malta 122 
Cyprus 3,584 
ASIA 
India 1,805,252 
Aden 80 
Ceylon 25,332 
British Malaya 52,603 
British North Borneo 31,106 
Brunei 2,500 
Sarawak 42,000 
Hongkong 391 
AFRICA 
South African Union 471,917 
British South Africa 731,714 
British East Africa 798,894 
Zanzibar 1,020 
Somaliland 68,000 
British West Africa 499,211 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 1,008,100 
Seychelles Island 156 
Mauritius Island 720 
NORTH AMERICA 
Canada 3,684,463 
Newfoundland 42,734 
Labrador 120,000 
British Honduras 8,598 
WEST INDIES 
Bermuda 19 
Bahamas 4,404 
Barbados 166 
Jamaica 4,450 
Trinidad 1,862 
SOUTH AMERICA 
British Guiana 89,480 
Falkland Islands 5,618 
AUSTRALASIA 
Australia 2,974,581 
Papua 90,540 
New Guinea 91,000 
New Zealand 104,015 
Oceania Islands 28,365 
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EMPIRE closest to dominion 
status. More well- 
POPULATION known crown-colonies 
37,354,917 include Northern 
eckane Rhodesia, Burma, 
1256322 Bermuda, Jamaica, 
49,338 Gibraltar, Ceylon, 
93,061 Hongkong, Singapore, 
a Trinidad, and a host 
sana of others dotted here 
347,859 and there. In most of 
these the executive is 
351,399,880 responsible not to the 
50,809 colonial legislature, 
5,306,871 but instead to the 
oe British secretary of 
30.135 state for the colonies 
600,000 at London. Crown- 
849,751 colonies do not have 
memberships in the 
1,827,166 League of Nations at 
3,379,830 Geneva, as do Eng- 
13,225,035 land, the five do- 
oan minions, and India. 
24,963,316 There are, in addi- 
5,605,848 tion, the protectorates 
27,444 of one kind or an- 
393,238 = other. These are most- 
ly native states and 
10,374,196 areas under British 
—— guidance or rule, de- 
51.347 pending upon local 
circumstances. The 
27.789 inhabitants of these 
59.828 protectorates are not 
172,182 British citizens, 
1,050,667 whereas dominionar- 
386,712 ies and crown-colo- 
nists are included in 
310,933 the extensive imperial 
3,101 citizenship. Nigeria, 
Uganda, Zanzibar are 
6,623,754 specimens; most of the 
rosy protectorates are sit- 
1,524,633 uated in Africa. An 
394,092 important protector- 





ate, however, is romantic Sarawak— 
perhaps the most advanced of them 
all—in faraway Borneo. In the pro- 
tectorate scheme of government, na- 
tive chieftains and tribal customs 
are often utilized to imperial ad- 
vantage. 

Last of all come the World War 
mandates, former German colonies 
or Turkish dependencies taken over 
under League of Nations authoriza- 
tion in 1919. The British Empire re- 
ceived Palestine, German East Af- 
rica, German Southwest Africa, 
Western Samoa, German New 
Guinea, Arab Irak, and lesser bits. 
Irak has since become independent. 
The native inhabitants of these man- 
dates are supposed to be “improved” ; 
never are they to be “exploited”! 

Outside the Empire, there are im- 
perial allies, pals, and auxiliaries: 
They would include an independent 
Egypt, Portugal, Argentina, Holland, 
Belgium, and Denmark. Certain of 
these non-imperial lands are friend- 
lier to the Empire than some of the 
dominions and crown-colonies. There 
are geographical, strategic, or eco- 
nomic reasons for their codperation: 
something for something in all cases. 
Portugal and Egypt.are on the naval 
and trade route to India, life-line 
of the Empire. Belgium is useful in 
Africa, as is Portugal. Holland 
comes in handy in the East Indies. 
Belgium and Holland, at home, pro- 
tect the southeast seacoast of Eng- 
land across the Channel. Denmark 
furnishes dairy-products; Portugal 
exports wines; the Argentine sends 
beef, wheat, and dividends from 
British capital invested there. Egypt 
is extra-valuable to the imperial 
general-staff, and so it goes. 

The water life-line of the Empire 
runs from England past western 
France, Spain, and Portugal, through 
the Gibraltar straits. Then along 
the Mediterranean Sea, through the 
Suez Canal, down the Red Sea along 
the African east-coast to Aden, and 
so into the Indian Ocean to rich and 
populous India, An _ alternative 
water-line to India, in case of inter- 
national trouble, could go down the 
African west-coast, around the Cape 
of Good Hope, then up the African 
east-coast to the Indian Ocean— 
skipping the Mediterranean Sea en- 
tirely. Mussolini nearly forced this 
second, alternate route by his Ethi- 
opean war of 1935-36. 

This, then, is the British Empire 
of 1937. Imperial Rome was held to- 
gether by perhaps 200,000 legiona- 
ries. The British regular army is 
not much larger. Sentiment, good- 
government, and lucrative economics 
furnish the strongest imperial links 
in this efficient, rather humanitarian 
Tower of Babel built around the 
Tower of London. 

R. SHANDON 
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Tap, tap, tap is the music of this East Indian 
jeweler who sits at his primitive bench by the 
hour, shaping silver ornaments for his people 
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Canadian French couple near Val Joubert, Quebec . . Democracy here prevails as The trend in automotive design follows the 
both puff away contentedly . . but the head of the house wears the skirts Australian Kangaroo — the motor in the rear 
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Left—this South African warrior believes in “‘save the surface and you save all’’ ; o 
Center—a foremost opal expert is this old German, now in the mines of Australia ; we 






Right—a Coppermine Eskimo drilling bone with a bow. . not... picking his teeth 
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YROWN colonies, mandated terri- 
tories, dominions, protectorates, 
lands under condominium, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom—these are the British 
Empire. Pivot of this vast pile of 
economic power is England, which 
with Scotland and North Ireland con- 
stitutes the United Kingdom. 

During the middle ages England, 
most accessible portion of the Brit- 
ish Isles, established a good trade ex- 
porting raw materials and import- 
ing manufactured products. Later 
the emphasis was reversed, and Brit- 
ish industry received its start through 
the necessity for home manufacture 
induced by the interruption of com- 
merce as a result of frequent wars. 
That start, cradled in the homes of 
thousands of craftsmen,.was swept, 
with the advent of the industrial rev- 
olution, into a mechanical progress 
thrusting Britain far to the fore 
among all nations. It transformed 
the country from a supplier of raw 
materials into a manufacturer for 
the entire world. 

Even before this climaxing change, 
John Bull, developing the colonies 
he began to acquire, found that by 
furnishing his new domains with 
their manufactured goods he could 
skim the cream. This new demand 
exceeded the raw materials available 
in England. So the tables were 
turned; England converted raw ma- 
terials from the colonies into finished 
articles for them. That situation 
has not changed. 

Strangely enough, manufactured 
goods now form the least in value 
of Britain’s exports. Foodstuffs, 
first in value, and raw materials or 
partly manufactured goods take pre- 
cedence over manufactured goods. 
The explanation is that England has 
become the clearing house for a 
quarter of the world, that foods 
shipped to it are processed and re- 
dispatched, that raw materials find 
a world market in London. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries’ British ‘“mercantilist” 
policy, growing out of the internal 
development of Britain itself, at- 
tempted to force the first colonies 
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to trade only with Britain. That 
policy was a failure, demonstrated in 
New England, because of the very 
independence of the British people 
in those colonies. Learning its les- 
son, Britain has granted, as the de- 
mand in each colony arose, and as 
that colony exhibited ability to gov- 
ern itself, independence with the 
status of dominions to Canada, New- 
foundland (voluntarily reverted to a 
crown colony in 1933), Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Af- 
rica, and the Irish Free State. And 
because it conceded their autonomy 
or independence, Britain has kept 
much of their trade. 

The anomaly here is that Britain 
has become increasingly dependent 
on the dominions, while the domin- 
ions have taken an _ increasingly 
smaller percentage of their imports 
from Britain. 

In 1913 imports of the United 
Kingdom amounted to £768,700,000, 
of which £191,500,000, or 24.9 per- 
cent, derived from British colonies 
and dominions. By 1935 imports of 
the United Kingdom coming from 


countries under the British flag had. 


increased to £284,866,000, or 37.6 
percent of its total imports of 
£756,936,000. 

Exports in 1913 were £634,800,000, 
with £208,900,000, or 32.9 percent 
going to British countries. In 1935 
they were £481,186,000, with British 
countries taking £215,277,000 or 
44.7 percent. 

The point is that the dominions, 
while increasing their United King- 
dom trade, have increased even more 
their trade with other countries. Of 
the United Kingdom’s trade with 
the Empire, 51 percent was with 
the self-governing countries in 1913 
while in 1934 60 percent was with 
those countries. Yet the dominions 
contain only 6.2 percent of the pop- 
ulation under British rule. 

Breaking down inter-British trade 
still farther, we find that in 1913 the 
United Kingdom did 40 percent of 
its total British trade with India, 
Ceylon, and British Malaya. By 1934 
trade with those three colonies had 


dropped to 24 percent, although they 
represent more than 75 percent of 
British-ruled population. 

India’s opposition to British con- 
trol served there to cause the de- 
crease. Where the Lancashire mills 
of England a few years ago enjoyed 
a practical monopoly on Indian cot- 
ton goods imports, they now supply 
only the restricted higher quality 
market. In this industry the com- 
petition of Japan has turned the 
balance sheet of more than one Lan- 
cashire mill into a red peril. Im- 
ports of India from Japan now total 
one-third of her imports from the 
entire British Empire. 

Despite this significant figure, the 
potential competition is not that of 
Japan but of the growing cotton 
weaving industry within India it- 
self. The threat to British mills may 
be the more readily realized when 
one considers that in 1936 the United 
Kingdom had 41,391,000 spindles, 
active and idle, while India had only 
9,705,000. Yet the mill consump- 
tion of cotton in India amounted to 
2,550,000 bales, a fairly steady in- 
,crease since 1927, in contrast to 
British 1936 mill consumption of 
only 2,846,000 bales with a down- 
ward trend. Japan, with 10,867,000 
spindles, used 3,602,000 bales, out- 
stripping all but the United States. 

It is undoubtedly true that British 
capital has financed some of the mills 
in India, moving closer to the source 
of cotton supply, just as mills in the 
United States have moved from New 
England to the South. But it is 
also true that Indian capital, arous- 
ing itself from the apathy of too 
philosophical an existence, has in- 
vested heavily in an industry in 
which India has all the advantages— 
a close source of supply, cheap labor, 
and a vast immediate market. With 
these conditions it can undersell both 
Japan and England. 

The Indian National Congress, 
promoting the drive for the inde- 
pendence of India and not so eager 
about British good will, recently de- 
nounced the Ottawa Trade Agree- 
ment of 1932. The agreement sought 
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to facilitate trade among the do- 
minions, British India, the self-gov- 
erning colony of Southern Rhodesia, 
and the United Kingdom by formu- 
lating abstract policies and by mak- 
ing definite reductions in tariffs on 
goods of British origin. 

That the agreement has stimulated 
inter-British trade is indicated by 
the 2.4 percent increase since the 
measure took effect. That increase 
partially canceled a decline of 5.5 
percent (between 1913 and the aver- 
age for 1929-33) in the trade of the 
self-governing countries with the 
United Kingdom. Canadian-British 
trade has jumped 10.1 percent. 

But the colonies over a period of 
years—with the exception of India— 
have increased the percentage of 
their trade that is shared with the 
United Kingdom. In 1913 only 9.5 
percent was with England, whereas 
in 1934 it amounted to 15.9 percent. 
It should be pointed out, however, 
that 1934 marked a decline from the 
peak years of 1929 to 1933, when the 
colonies transacted 20.5 percent of 
their business with Britain. 

If predictions for the future can 
be made from the past, these colonies, 
wherever large enough to warrant 
such a step, will eventually be given 
some degree of autonomy. John 
Bull, wise business man, is not likely 
to break his policy. For the six years 
ending in 1934 he did more than a 
third of his external business with 
all his children, and sold more than 
two-fifths of his exports to them. 

In 1934 that percentage of his ex- 
ports to British customers was 46.9, 
and the value was £185,573,000. 
Only 4.4 percent of his exports went 
to the United States. Accompanying 
is a table showing percentages of im- 
ports and exports (excluding re-ex- 
ports) from and to each other and 
the United States during 1934. 

It will be noted from the next to 
the last line of this table that the 
United States sells to the dominions 
more than double the goods that the 
dominions themselves take from 
each other. Part of this predomi- 
nance derives from the volume of 
business which Canada, leading the 
dominions in both exports and im- 
ports, does with the United States. 
American investments in Canada are 
greater than British; and since the 
two countries are adjacent it is not 
strange that their business relations 
should be close. Similarly Newfound- 
land does a large share of her busi- 
ness with the United States. 

Although the United States pro- 
vides more than a quarter of the do- 
minions’ imports and more than a 
tenth of the imports of the United 
Kingdom, in no case does it present 
a larger market for the exports of 
the empire than does Britain. Yet 
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Canada, Australia, and the Union of 
South Africa import more from the 
United States than they do from the 
British dominions. 

The Irish Free State, despite its 
political fulminations against Great 
Britain, still finds the market of that 
country the outlet for 93 percent of 
its goods. Significant, indeed, ‘is this 
figure, in view of the fact that Great 
Britain could easily draw on its other 
dominions and its colonies for what 
it imports from Ireland. Most of this 
is foodstuffs. The Irish Free State, 
on the other hand, might not so read- 
ily find new markets for its produce. 

Britain imports much of its meats, 
fish, live animals for slaughter, but- 
ter, cheese, and eggs, and alcoholic 
beverages from the Irish Free State, 
nearby. Grain and milling products 
it takes from afar, chiefly from Can- 
ada although Australia, British In- 
dia, and the Union of South Africa 
contribute. Imports which it gets 
from the Irish Free State it also 
obtains from Canada (its largest 
supplier of fish), from Australia, and 
from New Zealand, which exceeds all 
dominions in exports to Britain of 
dairy products and meat. 

Canada, it appears from current 
statistics; is the largest supplier 
in the Empire for the United King- 
dom. Estimates for the last fiscal 
year put the total of Canadian ex- 
ports to Britain at £65,173,282, a 
sum bettered only by the £96,716,302 
sent by the United States. Australia 
ranked third in sales to Britain. 

In the foregoing summary of the 
derivation of Britain’s supplies, the 
crown colonies, aside from India and 
Newfoundland, have not been men- 
tioned. The dominions and British 
India, in 1935, sent Britain, of their 
domestic produce as distinguished 


from re-exported goods, £206,044,000 
of the £756,936,000 totaling British 
imports, or 27.2 percent. The col- 
onies and protectorates in the same 
year shipped Britain just one-fifth 
as much, or £41,281,000 worth of 
goods. From mandated territories 
and territories under condominium, 
such as the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
came £6,695,000 in goods. 

The products of these colonies 
serve to create for the Empire a self- 
sufficiency of high degree. Rubber 
and tin from British Malaya, vanad- 
ium oxide from Northern Rhodesia, 
petroleum oils and tin from Hong 
Kong, cutch for dyeing and tanning 
from Sarawak, plantation rubber 
from Brunei, copper ore from Papua, 
birds’ nests from North Borneo, as- 
bestos from Cyprus and Southern 
Rhodesia, piassava fibre from Sierra 
Leone—these and thousands of other 
wants of today have their genesis of 
satisfaction in the cartographic dots, 
some small, some large, that consti- 
tute Britain’s eolonial Empire. 

Today only three states in the 
world—Russia, the United States, 
the British Empire—approach self- 
sufficiency. Since the first two, self- 
contained, find within their borders 
most of their supplies, the British 
Empire must be,considered apart. 
When one glances at a globe of the 
world and searches out the reaches 
of the British flag, one must realize 
that it stands, in a larger sense, for 
more of a communal effort—strange 
though that term be to British cap- 
italism—than is evident even in the 
Soviet Union. Welded together not 
by armored hulls or by bayonets, the 
British Empire represents a Com- 
monwealth, not alone of Nations, but, 
what is more important, of peoples. 

CLYDE F. NeEwstrAnp 


PERCENT OF TRADE INSIDE BRITISH EMPIRE AND WITH U. S. 


COUNTRY FROM 

: OR TO 
CANADA Imports 
Exports 

AUSTRALIA Imports 
Exports 

NEW ZEALAND Imports 
Exports 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA imports 
Exports 

IRISH FREE STATE Imports 
Exports 

NEWFOUNDLAND Imports 
Exports 

UNITED KINGDOM Imports 
Exports 

AVERAGE OF DOMINIONS Imports 
Exports 


UNITED OTHER BRITISH UNITED 
KINGDOM COUNTRIES STATES 
22.1 8.5 57.0 
41.5 9.8 33.9 
43.2 15.2 15.5 
52.3 10.3 2.7 
50.4 23.4 11.9 
82.3 5.2 2.6 
48.9 9.8 16.3 
41.1 14.9 2.5 
66.7 5.9 4.8 
93.4 1.3 0.7 
24.3 40.3 29.6 
36.8 10.5 19.5 
37.0 11.2 
46.9 4.4 
40.6 11.6 28.3 
52.5 9.3 16.7 
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BLACK STAR 
East to West . . North to South ..&the arms of Britain 
go. Upper left—using crude machines, South African 
diamond prospectors sift out the stones from streams near 
Kimberly. Upper right—not of Mediterranean origin alone 
are dates; from the palms of central Australia they are 
also taken. Lower left—England's coal must England keep 
. « through Alberta's stores of black wealth a Canadian 
miner burrows. Lower right—stacking the cotton of India 


which will supply both local mills and those of England. 
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PHOTOS FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


For your car and for your home are these: 
Upper left—through the Federated Ma- 
lay States, in the midst of vast planta- 
tions, roam father and son, such as these, 
the elder notching the trees, that the 
rubber latex, savored so expertly by this 
shirt-tailed youngster, may be gathered 
in cups. Lower left—on a slight platform, 
built of only two crossbars, a native of 
South America cuts deep into a mahoga- 


ny giant soon leaving the jungle of British 


Guiana. Discernible in the rear is the 


stump of a tree already dragged away. 
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And these that you may dine . . and 
well: Above—a Canadian fisher family 
dries cod over chicken-wire racks along 
the Fox River, near Gaspé, Quebec. 
Everybody works—including father, who 
also wears the wedding ring. The little 
girl is no novice at her task; a good wife 
she will someday make. Below—not Irish 
potatoes these, though on the Emerald 
Isle was this picture taken in the country 
of Lé@fidonderry. The scene shows the men 
who reap and bind the grain as it falls 
behind the clicking blades of the mower. 
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Sand BRITAIN has to face a su- 
J preme emergency in Europe. 
With a view to possible eventualities, 
she is re-arming on a vast scale of 
expenditure. Inevitably the world is 
taking stock of her economic re- 
sources. 

The British are proud of their far- 
flung empire. It is an immense con- 
glomeration of territories that em- 
braces 11,000,000 square miles and 
500,000,000 people. But nobody sup- 
poses that an empire which is main- 
ly Indian and African“ will save a 
mother country that is entirely 
European. In what really matters, 
the British know that—at any rate, 
in the first instance, which includes 
finance—they must depend on them- 
selves. 

This means that we have to drop 
all sentiment about flags flying above 
the seven seas and concentrate at- 
tention on a small and island coun- 
try of only 94,000 square miles and 
46,000,000 inhabitants. In cold eco- 
nomics, this country enjoys no spe- 
cial privileges. It has made and can 
make no economic arrangements, in- 
side or outside the empire, that could 
not be made in all essentials, let us 
say, by Rumania within or outside 
the Little Entente, or by France and 
her allies in Europe, for instance, 
Poland. 

The British know that they are up 
against it. But they are not down- 
hearted. The League of Nations an- 
nounces a measure of world-wide re- 
covery from the depression. In that 
recovery, Britain participates. She 
is receiving larger dividends on her 
investments at home and abroad. 
She is earning a larger return on her 
shipping. Unemployment is so re- 
duced as to be exceptional only in 
certain depressed areas, and while 
half the people are reported to be 
more or less under-nourished, this 
condition, according to the League 
of Nations, is general throughout 
the world. 
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It is such a prosperity that has to 
be analyzed and understood. Is it a 
genuine and healthy prosperity? Or 
are there reasons for misgiving? 
And what about the future? The 
broad answer is that if peace is pre- 
served, if armaments are reduced, 
and if trade barriers throughout the 
world are broken down, the economic 
future of Britain is assured. Other- 
wise, who can say anything about 
economics anywhere? Such a major 
uncertainty makes everything un- 
certain. 

Around estimates of British com- 
merce there has accumulated a vast 
volume of statistics, graphs, percent- 
ages, descriptive impressions and 
propaganda which complicate and 
sometimes distort the essentials of 
the position. Values can only be 
reckoned in currencies and these cur- 
rencies are elastic. They are changed 
by law and are subject to sudden 
fluctuations. 

Out of the bewilderment a con- 
clusion emerges. There is no doubt 
that Britain is producing and con- 
suming an increased volume of goods 
and services. The question is wheth- 
er she is enjoying this abundance as 
the result of accrued income or ex- 
penditure from capital. So crowded 
a country ought to depend largely 
on foreign trade. Yet even today 
this foreign trade, partly as a result 
of fallen prices, is seriously reduced. 

Foreign trade has been affected 
by two revolutions in British finance. 
Both of them, it was hoped, would 
assist exports. Neither has fulfilled 
anticipations. 

In September 1931, Britain aban- 
doned the gold standard. This did 
not mean that she inflated her in- 
ternal currency. Within Britain, the 
pound was as valuable as it had been 
before. But the value of the pound 
in foreign countries was reduced. 

The immediate effect of such a 
measure is exhilarating. It penalizes 
imports. It stimulates exports. It is 


at once an invisible tariff and an in- 
visible subsidy. But there is this to 
be added: Deflating currencies is a 
game at which all nations can play. 
Any fiscal advantage accruing to 
Britain as a result of sacrificing ster- 
ling could only be temporary. 

The United States has reduced the 
gold content of the dollar, and in 
September last the gold bloc of which 
France was the stronghold collapsed. 
The United States, France, and 


. Britain have entered into an ar- 


rangement to stabilize their respec- 
tive exchanges and this stabilization 
embraces many other countries. It 
means that sterling is again an equal 
among equals within an immense 
sterling-dollar-franc area of com- 
mercial activity. 

Secondly, Britain has abandoned 
free trade with all the world and has 
plunged into protection. She was 
moved by two reasons. Blockaded 
on every side by tariffs, quotas, ex- 
change restrictions, and other com- 
mercial barriers, she feared what 
might happen to her balance of trade 
and so decided to limit imports. Also 
she was encouraged by certain wish- 
ful—and indeed pushful—thinking 
on the part of her imperialists. 

Lord Beaverbrook, the Anglo- 
Canadian financier and owner of 
newspapers, has been among those 
who pointed out that the Empire 
might be a world in itself. They pro- 
posed a lucid plan whereby there 
would be free trade within the Em- 
pire, like the free trade between the 
48 states of the Union, and an im- 
perial tariff which would tend to ex- 
clude the rest of the world. The 
Empire would supply Britain with 
food and raw materials. Britain 
would pay for these by. exports of 
manufactures. 

In 1932, an Imperial Economic 
Conference was held at Ottawa and 
with disillusioning results. The Do- 
minions were quite willing to import 
their products into Britain. But they 
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“Prime of Life’ 














OU may have read that the average length of 

life has risen from 49 to more than 6o years 
since the beginning of the century. You may not 
know that the greater part of this extension in the 
length of life from birth is due to gains in mortality 
at the younger ages. For those who have passed 
40, conditions are much the same as they were. 


The period from 40 to 60 years should be the 
“prime of life” when mental powers are high. The 
majority of the deaths which occur in this period 
are caused by chronic diseases of the heart and 
arteries, Bright's disease, cerebral hemorrhage, 
cancer or diabetes. Of these, heart disease is re- 
sponsible for more deaths than any other cause. 


While your doctor will not offer any medicine to 
soften brittle arteries, or to rebuild your heart, he 
can do a great deal to help you to lengthen your 
own life. He can do what you can’t—he can, al- 
most literally, look inside your body. 
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With the fluoroscope and X-ray, with chemical 
and other function tests he can observe your vital 


organs in action and can tell you their strength or 
weakness. 


Unselfish men and women who give all they can 
to their families or their work, and people who are 
ambitious to reach a certain goal often neglect their 
health. Chronic invalids are more likely to seek 
medical advice and to follow it faithfully than are 
vigorous men and women who scoff at being cod- 
dled, and who often race past physical danger signs. 
A great scientist said recently, “We know how to 
lengthen the lives of our children. We must learn 


how to persuade men and women past 40 to get 
the benefit of what modern science can do for 


people of their age.” 

To everyone interested in prolonging life, the 
Metropolitan will gladly send its booklet, ““Tak- 
ing Your Bearings.”” Address Booklet Dept. 337-V. 





Keep Healthy— Be Examined Regularly 





Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board ~. ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. ~ LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 
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vetoed any idea of putting British 
manufactures on the free list. The 
desired federation of the Empire 
vanished like a dream. 

Great Britain was thus left with- 
out free trade, either with the world 
or with her Empire, and she is now 
anxious to work her way back to 
some kind of commercial liberty. 
Within the Empire there are certain 
limited preferential tariffs. Beyond 
the Empire Mr. Runciman, the Brit- 
ish President of the Board of Trade, 
has played the part of a Secretary 
Hull and negotiated some two dozen 
trade treaties with foreign countries. 
It was in order to discuss the possi- 
bility of such a treaty that Mr. Run- 
ciman recently visited President 
Roosevelt. 

These various abatements of tar- 
iffs are good so far as they go. But 
they are of minor economic signifi- 
cance. Nearly half of Britain’s trade 
is within the Empire and there has 
been a perceptible increase in that 
proportion. But it is the total volume 
of trade that matters to Britain, and 
she is faced by the fact that foreign 
countries, especially in Europe, are 
not so much unwilling to buy her 
goods as unable to pay for them. 
Britain declines any longer to “fi- 
nance” her exports—that is, to give 
them away. 

We have to realize, therefore, that 
the prosperity of Britain is not to be 
attributed in the main to her foreign 
trade. It is due to the development 
of and reliance on internal resources. 
The question is how far she is pledg- 
ing her credit. 

First, there has been an enormous 
expenditure of public money. The 
great tunnel under the River Mersey 
and the Cunard Liner Queen Mary 
are examples of such enterprise. 
Motor-roads have been laid. Rail- 
ways have been improved and ex- 
tended. Slums have been cleared and 
an immense population has been re- 
housed. Over the entire country 
there is spreading an “electric grid” 
for the distribution of current for 
domestic and industrial use. 

Secondly, a protective tariff, when 
first adopted, creates work. Behind 
the tariff wall factories are built, 
and in England the “electric grid” 
has enabled the new industrialism to 
develop in the south in addition to 
the north. Oxford is now a Detroit 
where motor cars are made, and 
London has become a Manchester or 
Sheffield. The whole of this implies 
capital expenditure. 

Thirdly, domestic consumption of 
goods has been maintained by a huge 
outlay every year on what the United 
States calls social security. The cost 
of pensions and insurance runs to 
$1,500,000,000, and this expenditure 
has been invaluable as a safeguard 
against the tailspins of depression. 
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Social security—so often misrepre- 
sented as ‘“‘the dole’’—is actually the 
one element in the whole economy 
that is broadly a case of pay-as-you- 
go. The money is derived, not from 
capital, but from income. 

The net result of all this is that 
industries dependent on export— 
coal, cotton, wool, iron and steel, 
shipbuilding—declined, while indus- 
tries that supply domestic demands 
—motor-cars, furniture, hosiery, and 
their distribution among the people 
—showed an increase. In 1923 ex- 
panding industries employed 5,830,- 
000 workers. In 1935, the number 
was 7,930,000, an increase of 2,100,- 
000 or 36 percent. Declining in- 
dustries showed a reduction of em- 
ployment from 4,100,000 to 3,100,000, 
a loss of about 1,000,000 or 24 per- 
cent. Total employed had risen to 
11,000,000, an increase of about 10 
percent. 

After the year 1935 the entire 
situation was, as it were, jacked-up 
by a huge expenditure on arma- 
ments. This expenditure was author- 
ized just at the moment when the 
temporary prosperity due to aban- 
doning the gold standard and adop- 
tion of tariffs was reaching its limit. 
Armaments mean that, behind the 
tariff wall, domestic production is 
assured for the time being of im- 
mediate consumption. This produc- 
tion consists largely of those heavy 
goods—iron and steel—which had 
suffered severely from loss of ex- 
ports. In so far as Britain’s pros- 
perity depends on armaments, it can- 
not be regarded as reliably perma- 
nent. 

There are two acid tests to be ap- 
plied to the general outlook. The 
first is the budget. The second is the 
balance of trade. 

Apart from the new expenditure 
on armaments, the budget is bal- 
anced at 4 billion dollars. If arma- 
ments be included, there is a pros- 
pective deficit. Additional taxation 
is likely and a loan on a 5 year basis 
of $2,000,000,000 is announced. Nor 
is this all. France is largely in- 
creasing her armaments. This means 
that France has to pile one deficit 
onto another and there is talk that 
Britain may have to lend a largesum, 
say $200,000,000, to her ally. As the 
younger Pitt subsidized the Napo- 
leonic war, so may it be that Britain 
will have to subsidize preparations 
for maintenance of peace. 

The balance of trade has to be pre- 
cisely defined. What payments does 
Britain receive from abroad? What 
payments does she have to make in 
return? Is she or is she not living 
within her income? 

In the year 1936, British imports 
were $4,160,000,000. Her exports 
were $2,455,000,000. She had thus 
to face an unfavorable balance of 


trade amounting to $1,705,000,000. 
The explanation of this large figure 
is, in part, the demands of the arma- 
ment industries which require raw 
materials but provide no correspond- 
ing manufactures to be sold in re- 
turn. 

Britain pays her excess bill for 
imports by means of what she calls 
her invisible income. This has to be, 
to some extent, estimated, and cer- 
tain capital items—for instance, the 
purchase and sale of securities— 
have to be eliminated. The strict 
net invisible income is healthy enough 
in itself. It has increased. But it 
has not increased sufficiently to meet 
the unfavorable balance of trade. 
Reasonable figures are as follows: 
Interest on foreign -in- 





vestments..............00000. $850,000,000 
Receipts from shipping..$415,000,000 
Commissions, ete........... $225,000,000 
$1,490,000,000 


If this total be accepted, the balance 
of trade during 1936 was on the 
wrong side by $215,000,000. In any 
event, it is safe to say that the usual 
surplus, for re-investment abroad, 
had been absorbed into the cost of 
rearmament. There is thus every 
reason why Britain should be insist- 
ent that the feverish orgy in arma- 
ments be brought to an end in Eu- 
rope; and in the meantime, she wish- 
es to broaden the basis of her com- 
mercial prosperity by enlarging her 
entrance into the markets of the new 
world. 

The future offers two very different 
possibilities. The first is a general 
war in Europe in which Britain must 
expect to be a belligerent. The second 
is an appeasement which, if it is to be 
effective, must be constructive. 

Reduced to economics, both of 
these eventualities mean a demand 
for British credit. Little as it is 
sometimes realised, disarmament like 
armament has to be financed. Swords 
cannot be turned into ploughshares 
unless there be capital expenditure 
for that purpose. 

The manufacture of armaments is 
a major industry in Europe including 
Britain. Peace means that industrial 
machinery must be adapted to a dif- 
ferent kind of production. Markets 
also have to be developed. Arma- 
ments are purchased by governments. 
An output alternative to armaments 
has to be absorbed by the community. 

A displacement of labor must be 
expected. Youth, now mobilized by 
conscription, will have to be absorbed 
into civil employment. Many work- 
ers now employed on armaments 
must also be drafted into new jobs. 
The whole of this economic revolu- 
tion would put a strain on credit 
and especially on the credit of a 
lending country like Britain. 


P. W. W. 
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If You Go to England 


ELAXING A LITTLE on a wet Satur- 
day, I have just now been read- 
ing a detective story. The scene is 
laid in the city of Bath, England, 
famous for its curative waters ever 
since the Romans developed its ther- 
mal springs. The book is delightful- 
ly written and most accurate in its 
allusions to the place itself—its 
wide curving streets of a century 
ago, its lingering atmosphere of 
Beau Brummel’s spacious times, and 
its well-preserved remains of Roman 
architecture. 

Many years ago I spent a week in 
Bath, under conditions that could 
hardly have been more agreeable and 
inviting. I have since then been in 
England a good many times, but it 
happens that I have never re-visited 
that famous “spa’’. Yet no allusion 
to Bath in my reading of books or 
current news has ever failed to give 
me a quick thrill of pleasure because 
of that visit, in company with many 
Englishmen, some of them already 
famous veterans of scholarship and 
science, while others (among them 
George Bernard Shaw) gave promise 
of the recognition that was yet to 
arrive. 

Soon after the death of George V 
on January 21, 1936, it was decided 
to celebrate the accession of a new 
sovereign on some date in May, 
1937. When a British King is dead, 
the heir to the throne succeeds in 
the full sense without a moment’s 
interval. But the British people care 
for the historic formalities. They 
cherish the pomp and ceremony 
with which their unbroken tradi- 
tions have surrounded the institu- 
tion of royalty. Accordingly, plans 
were made for a coronation season 
that would lend something of a fes- 
tival character throughout Great 
Britain not merely to the fixed date 
of May 12, but to the entire year 
1937. 

When in December the so-called 
crisis arose that affected the status 
of King Edward VIII, there was dis- 
may for many reasons, not the least 
of which had to do with plans for the 
coronation. With the young George 
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succeeding his brother on December 
11 there were deep regrets, but also 
there was profound relief in the ac- 
complished fact of an harmonious 
transition. It was at once deter- 
mined to give redoubled effort to 
make the coronation memorable. 
The date of May 12 was unchanged. 
George VI was to be crowned, and 
so was his admired and popular 
Queen Elizabeth. 

By far the greater number of 
Americans who are planning vaca- 
tion trips abroad will not be able to 
go as early as May. Far be it from 
us to advise them against traveling 
this year in continental Europe or in 
any other direction. Most of them 
will have made their plans already, 
with sufficient reasons of their own. 
Large numbers have specific objects 
of study or investigation. More stu- 
dents than ever will go abroad this 
year, under guidance and with ex- 
cellent itineraries. These comments 
are not meant for the globe-trotters, 
who speak of “ferrying across the 
pond” as a frequent occurrence, or 
for those who are more at home in 


Europe than in the United States. 
Neither are they meant for the 
thousands who will travel for pre- 
determined reasons of study, busi- 
ness or observation. 

There will remain still others, nu- 
merous in the aggregate, who may 
hope to cross the Atlantic for the 
first time this year, but who are not 
quite clear as regards plans and ob- 
jectives. Possibly some of these peo- 
ple might not scorna few suggestions 
offered as the result of more than 
average experience of trans-Atlantic 
travel. 

It is unwise to offer advice; for 
1937 readers do not like it any bet- 
ter than listeners like the didactic 
tones of the radio announcer who 
tells them this and that. Neverthe- 
less, let me blurt it out for once and 
be done with it. My advice to those 
who would like to have a happy 
time on a first trip—‘‘Coronation” 
or otherwise—to the British islands 
is to expect nothing short of just 
that, and to take everything in the 
spirit of uncompromising enjoyment. 
Part of the time the weather is fine. 


CF Shey 
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Note how the Britishers take their 
weather as it comes, grumble cheer- 
fully, and thrive at all hazards. 
There is unlimited kindliness in Eng- 
land for those Americans who make 
it a point to be considerate and 
kindly themselves. Ask the price of 
things; bargain as shrewdly as you 
please; but be good-tempered al- 
ways. 

The American does not have to 
feel himself a stranger. When you 
are sojourning anywhere, from Lon- 
don to Inverness or from Liverpool 
to Limerick, you may properly feel 
yourself invited to join in the iife 
of the place. The cockney accent 
and the cockney humor will delight 
you, if you exhibit your own sense 
of humor and appreciation. Give 
them as many specimens of our sur- 
prising Yankee accent as they may 
like to have in exchange. 

Are the English journals sadly 
short of the real American news? 
Let us admit at once that they are: 
But why not fairly saturate our- 
selves for a time with the English 
news, reading everything from the 
stately London Times to the sensa- 
tional half-penny sheets? 

The first rule for the advanta- 
geous use of somewhat limited time 
in travel is to make a point of going 
straight at the things that one 
would really like to do by reason of 
his own tastes. I have a neighbor 
who loves her garden, works long 
hours in it herself, and is locally 
famous for her success and her real 
knowledge of gardening. I suggest- 
ed to her on a recent trip to England 
not to grow too weary trudging 
through picture galleries, guide-book 
in hand, or puzzling her brain over 
periods of Gothic architecture in 
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March at Cockburnspath, Berwickshire, sees warm skies but trees yet bare 


churches and cathedrals. Many gar- 
dens in Devonshire and other parts 
of England, of rare beauty but sel- 
dom seen by travelers, would be 
open to her for the asking, and she 
would find unusual enjoyment in fol- 
lowing her own line of interest. She 
took this counsel with most agree- 
able experiences. 

Our teachers, seeking some change 
and diversion, will not care to spend 
all their time inspecting schools or 
attending education conferences. But 
they will like some professional con- 
tacts of that kind, and they will 
find ample guidance. Available for 
them also are innumerable excur- 
sions to historic places in all parts 
of England, with travel charges ar- 
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Keep to the left — London buses quit Piccadilly Circus for Coventry Street 


ranged to suit economical vacation 
budgets. 

There are central travel bureaus, 
steamship offices, Cook’s, the Amer- 
ican Express Company, the British 
railway offices, and various other 
agencies that are prepared to help 
the visitor work out his itineraries. 
The most experienced of us are al- 
ways glad to avail ourselves of such 
assistance. 

For a number of years the Eng- 
lish Speaking Union has earned the 
gratitude of American visitors by 
giving them opportunity to join in 
one-day pilgrimages, under the best 
possible guidance, to Oxford or 
Cambridge or Canterbury or some 
other place equally worth a visit. 
What could be more delightful on a 
summer day than a motor trip to 
Windsor, with Eton, Stoke Poges, 
the near-by home of William Penn, 
and other famous places close at 
hand? 

The run out from London is so 
quickly made that those who would 
like a game of golf at Stoke Poges 
with the towers of Windsor Castle 
in view, may enjoy it without hurry 
while perchance some members of 
their party would prefer to meditate 
under the yew trees in the church- 
yard, or to spend more hours at 
Windsor or Eton. 

There is always a first time to 
learn certain things, for instance 
about British golfing. I have played 
golf on a number of famous and 
beautiful courses in England and 
Scotland, and have always been 
made welcome without formality of 
introduction. If you are prepared 
to play, your credentials are readily 
accepted on their face; you pay a 
very moderate greens fee; you are 
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led to a dressing room; an obliging 
caddy takes your bag of sticks; you 
find yourself playing with the least 
possible delay. You have the pleas- 
ant feeling that you are not an in- 
truder—in short, you are treated 
precisely as a visiting Scotchman or 
Englishman would be treated at a 
golf club in Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, California or Florida, but with 
even less red tape. 

My first experience of an English 
crowd was on Epsom Downs near 
London. I had arrived in England 
only the previous day, and I was off 
early in the morning with a party 
of friends to witness the Derby rac- 
ing. This year Derby Day falls on 
June 2. The immense throngs of 
Londoners of all sorts and conditions 
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Round Tower of Ardmore in Ireland 


are what make Derby Day worth 
wniie for the American who likes to 
study human nature as revealed in 
the mass, on such a festive occasion. 
Through the month of June there 
are to be Horse Shows and racing 
near London. Additional events of 
this kind are scheduled for the en- 
tire summer and autumn, in Ireland 
as well as in England and Scotland. 

It is said that everybody in Eng- 
land bets on horse races, from cabi- 
net ministers and bishops to coster- 
mongers and errand boys. However 
that may be, the British people are 
universally addicted to sports. It is 
to their credit that they mingle 
| work and play, and find national 
unity in a common love of outdoor 
recreation. The most notable of the 
tennis championships occur this year 
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in the months of June and July, 
with Wimbledon near London as the 
scene of these contests. 

For those who would like new ex- 
periences of the stage and of music, 
there will be exceptional opportuni- 
ties throughout the coronation year 
in London, and also in other places. 
The Shakespeare Festival at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon is set for March 29, 
but through a long season there will 
be opportunity from time to time 
for Americans to witness plays in 
the new Shakespeare Memorial The- 
ater that many of us helped to build. 
On May 19, the Mozart Festival oc- 
curs at Glyndebourne in Sussex. In 
the Midlands and elsewhere are spe- 
cial stage events, such as the Mal- 
vern Festival. 

The visitor who makes a side trip 
to Wales to enjoy the splendid cho- 
ral singing at the annual Histedfodd 
will long afterwards cherish memo- 
ries of so distinctive an occasion. To 
see and hear the Irish players, on 
their own boards at the Abbey The- 
ater in Dublin, is another of those 
opportunities that lovers of drama- 
tic art should not miss if they can 
thus extend their itinerary. 

It is often said that Great Britain 
is a small island with far too many 
people. The fact is that they enjoy 
their life at home too well to con- 
sider inducements to become Aus- 
tralians or Canadians. It is true that 
there are eight or ten million people 
who belong to London, if we include 
the suburban zones. There are al- 
most or quite as many residing in 
the textile district of Manchester if 
everybody within a radius of twenty 
or thirty miles is included. But Eng- 
land is largely rural and agricul- 
tural. Nor does it seem small, or 





over-crowded. Those of us who are 
interested in village life and in 
methods of agriculture can always 
enjoy what we see and learn as we 
tour along pleasant highways and 
country lanes and note the green 
fields and finished landscape. 

If fashionable hotels in London 
are crowded, there are thousands of 
hospitable inns throughout England, 
and hundreds of thousands of honest 
people who are ready to open their 
doors to the passing stranger and 
offer him comfortable lodging. The 
cattle markets in the country vil- 
lages are better worth the attention 
of American farmers than West- 
minster Abbey or London Tower— 
although these famous places must, 
of course, be seen in order to escape 
the reproach of Mrs. Grundy back 
home, who will ask questions. The 
livestock of Great Britain (dairy 
and beef breeds of cattle, fine horses, 
prize sheep, and pigs of high de- 
gree) is engaging the close attention 
of educated Englishmen, who have 
been turning to the soil, and who 
are greatly increasing the home- 
grown supply of food, with truck 
gardens, poultry farms, and an ex- 
panded acreage of small fruits. 

Everywhere in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland the visitor will find the 
housing question at the forefront. 
Within a dozen years, some hun- 
dreds of thousands of new homes 
have been built. These are largely 
occupied by working people, who are 
paying for them on the installment 
plan. The national government has 
given some financial aid, but the 
housing movement is chiefly a mat- 
ter of municipal and local concern. 
In Ireland, where the great estates 
have been subdivided, the small 
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Punts on the Avon float placidly by the walled castle and town of Warwick 
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South Africa offers high 
travel adventure, thrillingly 
interesting sights, comfortable 
transportation and delightful 
hospitality! 











Gay seaside resorts—charm- 
ing country clubs—sporty fish- 
ing—picturesque Bantu life 
with its primitive customs and 
tribal ceremonies—and always 
the alluring mystery and. ro- 
mance of Africa! 


Visit Kimberley, where only 
seventy years ago on the banks 
of the Vaal River the first 
diamond in South Africa was 
discovered . . . Johannesburg, 
“City of Gold,” with its 
mines a mile and a half deep! 


Once in South Africa the 
choice of adventure is yours! 


DETAILED INFORMA- 

TION FROM ALL LEAD- 

ING TOURIST AND 
TRAVEL AGENCIES. 








Not every rum can 
trace its ancestry ... Long years of experi- 
ence in the art of skillful production have 
achieved in MYERS’S Fine Old Jamaica 
Rum a distinguished drink. 


/ MYERS’S * 


RUM 
‘Claniors Punch” 


100% FINE OLD JAMAICA 
ALL OVER 8 YEARS OLD 
97 PROOF 
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For attractive free recipe book of 60 delicious 
ways to serve rum, write to 


R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., Inc., Agents 
Dept. RV-3,57 Laight Street, New York 
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land-holders are engaged in the con- 
struction of many new cottages, 
with the government’s encourage- 
ment and systematic support. 

Practical American citizens, wom- 
en not less than men, would like to 
know how relief is administered in 
England. The best way to find out 
is to make direct inquiry, by prefer- 
ence at first in some comparatively 
small community. The management 
of public services in the larger cities 
is a subject that requires more time 
for investigation, but there is no 
mystery about any of these things, 
and the authorities are ready to give 
information. 

In the far northern latitude of the 
British islands the winter days are 
short, and too often they are wet 
and dull. The London fogs, how- 
ever, are local. Often one may es- 
cape from them to find brilliant sun- 
shine twenty or thirty miles away. 
The summer days, on the other 
hand, are long, and the English and 
Scotch people take full advantage of 
the extra daylight. However tiny 
the plot around a workman’s cot- 
tage, every square foot is brilliant 
with flowers. There is ample time 
after working hours for outdoor ac- 
tivities as well as for garden-mak- 
ing; and so it happens that cricket 
and football are universal, with 
many thousands of men from shops 
and factories making their way to 
municipal golf courses. 

With so many pleasant things to 
see within a few hours’ distance 
from London, it proves a practical 
plan to patronize the innumerable 
trains, with their low fares and 
high speeds. At one’s destination, 
the local taxi driver is an excellent 
guide and he assumes the role of 
experienced adviser. His charge by 
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Lowing cows line up for milking time ona farm between Dunsyre and Biggar 


the hour is reasonable, and the 
stranger with little time to spare 
can see the whole of Warwickshire, 
for example, in one full day. 

Experienced travelers know that 
quick glimpses often leave sharp, 
permanent impressions. Imagine 
having a margin of time so scanty 
as to make a trip from London to 
Scotland and Ireland seem quite im- 
possible. Yet the day train through 
the Eastern counties of England af- 
fords the revelation of a hundred in- 
teresting sights. The visitor is in 
Edinburgh long before dark. The 
taxi driver requisitioned by your 
hotel porter shows you the external 
sights of the Scotch capital within 
two or three hours. The next morn- 
ing you are on your way, having 
purchased in London a trip ticket to 
Belfast that includes every possible 
kind of conveyance. 

Your local train crosses the Firth 
of Forth and takes you to Stirling 
and Callander. By bus and horse 
conveyance you have a thrilling ride 
through the Trossachs and have seen 
the lower Highlands. By graceful 
passenger boat you traverse the 
length of those scenic lakes Katrine 
and Lomond. A short train ride 
brings you to Glasgow in time for a 
taxi tour, and you note some of the 
principal features of the industrial 
metropolis of Scotland. 

You are aboard your steamer for 
Belfast a good while before dark. 
For many miles you traverse Clyde- 
side, close to the greatest succession 
of shipyards in the world. At dark 
you are passing out of the Clyde 
estuary, and you wake in the early 
morning at the capital of Northern 
Ireland. At the foot of the gang- 
plank you find a willing and eager 
young Irishman standing by his au- 
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tomobile, prepared to show you Bel-. 


fast. You stop five minutes to join 
the throng at a church wedding. 
You see the new municipal buildings 
and the principal parks. 

By this time your driver proposes 
to take you to Londonderry and the 
Donegal hills. His talk is pleasant, 
his prices are reasonable, and when 
you have reached Londonderry well 
before dark you have seen a surpris- 
ing extent of Northern Ireland. You 
make your way across the border 
into the Free State. Perchance you 
send your Belfast man back home; 
make further use of railroad trains 
and local taxi men; stop at codp- 
erative creameries; speak to friendly 
farm women at the doors of their 
whitewashed cottages; and so reach 
Dublin as and when you can. 

You find the Irish capital an en- 
trancing place, are thankful to have 
seen it, register a vow to return and 
stay longer, and make your way 
back to England by fast steamer 
across the Irish Sea, connecting with 
an excellent train for London. 

Certainly a part of one’s foreign 
sojourn should include some days or 
weeks of leisurely residence in one 
place, to acquire a sense of being at 
home, having come to know the po- 
liceman on the corner and the peo- 
ple in the small shops, who sell you 
papers and books or who serve you 
with buns and tea, and who always 
end a chat with “Theng-kew.” 

But let no one think scornfully of 
a swift excursion, such as I have 
described, in those summer weeks 
that entice you with almost twenty 
hours of daylight. When all is said 
and done, however, we can but take 
our own tastes and aptitudes with 
us and follow our inclinations. We 
discover that travel brings its sure 
reward, and we learn to forget mis- 
haps and discomforts in the after- 
days of reminiscence. 

ALBERT SHAW 
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Senior First Officer J. G. Boxhall and 
Junior Third Officer E. A. Divers, on 
the bridge of the Aquitania, sight 
Bishop’s Rock . . . the first landfall of 
Cunard White Star express liners on 
the route direct to France! 










































o... 1840, when Cunard liners began regular sailings, there have been ships of 
the Line standing out on the high seas at all times—officers on the bridge keep- 
ing their watch in endless alternation. In this near-century of ceaseless operation, 
the traditionally British qualities of seamanship and service were inevitably raised 
to perfection. And to these must now be ntied another important advantage: 
unequalled choice of ships, at a wide range of rates . . . from moderate-priced 
sailings out of New York, Boston and Montreal each week, to a crossing in the 
world’s newest and fastest liner “Queen Mary”! 


Let your crossing be enhanced by that British tradition which will attain its 
most splendid expression on May 12. And sail early... the festive season 
really begins with the sailing of the Queen Mary March 10, timed for the Grand 
National Steeplechase at Aintree! 


EXPRESS TO FRANCE... ENGLAND 

Berengaria . March 3 and 18, April 15 and May 4 

Queen Mary March 10*, 24*; April 7*, 21*; May 47 

Aquitania .. . March 31 and April 28 
*Calls at Plymouth. {Direct to Southampton. 








23 other sailings by other famous Cunard White Star liners, in March and April. Book through your 
local travel agent . . . or Cunard White Star Line, 25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE BRITISH TRADITION DISTINGUISHES 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 
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| 4 /E NEED to define and develop in 

America a style of language 
which is more natural, idiomatic, and 
comfortable. 

The schools, from the elementary 
grades clear through the college, 
have accepted and have done their 
best to teach the formal expository 
writing style as the usual, the regu- 
lar mode of expression and communi- 
cation. Conventional propriety has 
been played up as the highest virtue, 
breaking the “laws” of grammar 
looked upon as the lowest crime. 
Even when the schools have given a 
little grudging attention to oral lan- 
guage, they have regarded this digni- 
fied, strait-laced, ultra-correct writ- 
ing dialect as the desirable manner 
in speech. 

Texts in grammar and rhetoric, 
hand-books of usage, courses of 
study, all the traditions and the ma- 
chinery of the schools have stressed 
the necessity of knowing the rules 
and sticking to them. Pedants and 
purists have fussed and fumed about 
so many small points and trivial 
distinctions, have passed so many 
linguistic blue laws that to most 
people English has seemed a maze of 
prescriptions, cautions, and nega- 









LA-DI-DA ENGLISH | 
A few expressions so good 
grammatically that they 
are bad: Whom is it for? 
It is |who am going. Inthe 
circumstances. Shall | see 
| you again? Will you do it? 
— Surely.(Why not say Sure? 
It is more idiomatic than 
Surely). All you folk come 
in. (Certainly, folks is the 
preferable colloquial word). 

















By Walter Barnes 





tions. To watch your step has 
seemed more important than going 
places, to observe the table etiquette 
of language more important than 
having something to eat. 

Other lovers of conformity have 
ganged up with the schools. Certain 
correspondence courses, two or three 
magazines on “correct language’, a 
number of radio announcers, oc- 
casional editorials and letters to the 
editor add to the impression that 
language is a ritual of formal con- 
ventions, prim manners, and genteel 
observances. 

Language is a mode of individual 
and social behavior, of personal and 
group conduct. People who are by 
temperament dignified, staid, and 
highhat, who go in for fine manners 
and correctness at any cost, will 
naturally prize conventionality in lan- 
guage: it’s their kind of game, it’s 
down their alley. But no one has 
appointed or anointed these gentry 
to be the custodians of our language, 
the judges of what is good, the arbi- 
ters of usage and taste. Hair-split- 
ters, gerund-grinders, fuss-budgets 
are surely not the wisest teachers 
and safest leaders in language, or in 
any kind of human behavior. 

The style of language most effec- 
tive is that which is most appropriate 
on the specific occasion. Sometimes 
the occasion calls for formal, careful, 
meticulously proper language. But 
for most of the circumstances of life 
the desirable style is the informal, 
easy style of conversation, the pleas- 
ant, acceptable American vernacular. 
Particularly does this apply in this 
present generation, which in all its 
ways and manners, in dress, eti- 
quette, and behavior is casual and 
easygoing. 

Surely, we need to define and de- 
velop and to use a style of language 
which is more natural, idiomatic, 
and comfortable. 

The conventionalists in language 
rely upon several lines of defense. 





STEPCHILDREN OF THE 
MOTHER TONGUE 




































Perhaps their strongest one is com- 
posed of “rules” of grammar. One 
must not say, for example, “It is me,” 
because this violates the rule “the 
copulative verb is followed by the 
nominative form of the pronoun.” 
But that so-called rule has no regu- 
latory powers. Like all such state- 
ments, it has validity only insofar as 
it is a true generalization from all 
the facts. 

The facts concerning the case of 
“Tt is me” are: 1. This expression is 
in accepted use in informal situa- 
tions. 2. It is preferable to “It is J” 
whenever the speaker wishes to em- 
phasize his own personal identity. It 
is so used and has been so used by 
dozens of reputable writers from 
Shakespeare to the present, includ- 
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ing such men as Emerson, Meredith, 

and Stevenson. 3. So far as anyone 
knows, it has been in good colloquial 
use for three or four centuries, though 
for most of that time the grammar- 
ians have been grumbling about it. 
4. Many careful, sensitive speakers 
and writers employ both “It is me” 
and “It is J,” depending on the de- 
sired shade of meaning. 

Why, then, have the grammarians 
got so hot and bothered over “It is 
me’? Because, no doubt, they have 
“made up their minds” (a revealing 
phrase!) that this “rule” concerning 
the copulative verb and the nomi- 
native case does represent nearly all 
the facts; that it is a neat, handy, 
general statement; that since the 
language is nicer and tidier when 
usages are made to conform to such 
rules, therefore “It is J” is the right 
form. By such reasoning “It is me” 
seems to be a mistake, a lapse from 
a proper standard. 

Many people, it would appear, as- 
sume that the language once had an 
ideal grammar structure which has 
been debased by illiterates. Study of 
the language, from old English to 
the present, reveals nothing of the 
sort. It does show a peeling off of 
inflectional forms, but that change 
has given the language ease and 
springiness. And at every such 
simplification the contemporary 
grammarians groaned and warned. 
The history of the English language 
can be visualized as a continued 
though irregular war between the 
people, generally including the liter- 
ary artists, in one army, and the 
grammarians in the other. And the 
grammarians, though victors in a 
few skirmishes, have never won a 
pitched battle. 

For your language-conformers 
and language-reformers are working 
against the grain, are bucking human 
nature. They insist that the lan- 
guage be logical, that it be decorous, 
nice-mannered, orderly. But lan- 
guage was made, is being made, by 
human beings for human purposes; 
it will be no more rational and 
obedient and proper than human 
nature itself. 

Hence the attempts by finicky 
school-marms (in school and out) to 
banish slang have always petered 
out. Some slang is inane, some is 
rowdy and nasty. Slang is occasion- 
ally inappropriate to the circum- 

stances. A heavy admixture of slang, 
except for a few unusual purposes, 
makes language too cocky and smart- 
alecky. But the making of slang 
will go merrily on, because certain 
dynamic, creative, originative forces 
within us, certain robust, rebellious, 
humorous powers, certain capricious, 
whimsical, human qualities get a 
thrill, get a kick out of this. And if 
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prunes-and-prismy folks don’t like it, 

well that’s just too bad. Too bad for 

them and for the cause of more effec- 

tive speech, since possibly the schools 
could teach good sense and good taste 
in slang if they assumed a sensible 
attitude toward it. 

Many people have or affect a kind 
of squeamishness, which causes them 
to elevate genteel eyebrows at slang, 
at provincialisms, at unparsable 
idioms, and century-old vernacular 
expressions, and to turn up patrician 
noses at a natural, full-blooded 
American colloquial style. It is pre- 
cisely this American colloquial style 
which should be the standard and 
norm of communication, the basal 
language. 

This fear of making language slips, 
of blundering, of seeming illiterate 
or crude is amusingly like the fear 
that so many of the newly rich and 
suddenly fashionable have of com- 
mitting social errors. They are un- 
naturally stiff and proper, they 
daren’t let themselves go for a sec- 
ond; they must have regulations and 
set conventions to cling to. Prob- 
ably there is no surer sign of lan- 
guage immaturity and weakness 
than this docile obedience to the 
trivial rules and the “correct us- 
ages”, formulated, often fabricated 
by thin-blooded precisionists. Are 
we to deliver ourselves and our lan- 
guage over to those whose keenest 
linguistic delight is observing theo- 
retical distinctions between “shall” 
and “will” and ferreting out split 
infinitives ? 

What has been said here is, of 
course, not a denial of standards or 
a Union Square argument for an- 
archy in language. But the stand- 
ards which should control are those 
which are honestly induced from 
pleasant, forceful, easy colloquial 
language, not those standards manu- 
factured by logicians, Madam Grun- 
dys, and rule-worshiping grammar- 
ians, which are of dubious validity 
even for formal English and are en- 
tirely lacking in application to the 
vernacular style. 

Most of us will have to re-learn 
our mother tongue. We must get rid 
of the false notions of the school. 
We must set up the conversational 
manner as most effective and ap- 
propriate. We must borrow from 
the speech of rustics, illiterates, and 
slang-makers those phrases that 
have expressiveness, humor, and 
vigor; and must have a relish for the 
original, striking, and native. 

We shall take as our models the 
familiar talk of well-poised, educated, 

generous-natured human beings, sen- 
sitive to language but not afraid of 
it, using English as an easy, natural 
form of individual expression and 
social communication. 
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N this symphony, Tschai- 

kowsky’s greatest charac- 
teristics reach their peak... 
his deeply colored mood, his 
profound mastery of the 
orchestra, his deft command 
of intricate contrapuntal mel- 
odies. Of all Tschaikowsky’s 
symphonies, this is the one 
in which light triumphs over 
darkness, joyousness and 
optimism over melancholy 
and despair. 

Dr. Koussevitzky conducts 
this work with a deep emo- 
tional sympathy that sensi- 
tively defines every mood, 
every shift of emphasis and 
color. And the Victor Higher 
Fidelity process has perfectly 
captured it...to live again and 
again for you whenever this 
album is played. 
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Key of RCA” every Sunday 2 to 3 P. M., 
E. S. T. Both on NBC Blue Network. 
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GREY OF FALLODON 
By George Macaulay Trevelyan 
Houghton Mifflin, $3.75 


This is a distinguished biography 
of a British statesman who sincerely 
loved peace and who is ironically 
destined to go down in history as 
one of the principal actors in the 
world’s greatest war to date. It is 
based upon a careful selection of 
letters as well as a close personal ac- 
quaintance; and many of the most 
important of the letters have not ap- 
peared in print before. Since they 
bear upon important historical 
points, such as the relations between 
Grey and Ambassador Walter Hines 
Page and Colonel E. M. House, they 
have a value beyond the purely per- 
sonal. Grey realized the importance 
of the friendship of this country 
and probably played a considerable 
part in bringing us into the war. 

Professor Trevelyan takes all the 
space necessary to discuss these 
matters, and to explain how hard 
Grey worked for peace throughout 
his career, how much he believed in 
the League of Nations, and how bit- 
terly he was disappointed at the 
Treaty of Versailles. But he does 
not neglect the other side of the 
man, either, and Grey’s love for the 
country and particularly for the 
birds about which he wrote with 
such great charm, was quite as much 
a part of him as his public career. 

As long as he lived he wondered 
—as any man at all in his position 
would—whether anything could have 
been done to avert the World War. 
It is a question that can have no pos- 
itive answer, but Professor Treve- 
lyan’s analysis makes it plain that 
Grey at least did everything in his 
power to avoid the disaster. His ap- 
parent uncertainty in 1914, for 
which he has been criticized, is ex- 
plained by his biographer as having 
resulted from his position as the 
representative of a democratic 
power; he had to wait to know what 
the British Empire had decided upon 
before making definite commitments. 

The courage and determination of 
the man who stuck to his job under 
the threat of blindness, later re- 
alized, are striking and inspiring. He 
was obviously possessed of unusual 
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Lord Grey of Fallodon, when he became 
Foreign Minister at 43. His biography 
is among new books reviewed this month 


BY HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


inner resources that enabled him to 
face tragedy without shrinking, 
which was fortunate in view of the 
burdens he had to carry. 

As an intimate friend, Professor 
Trevelyan writes with a sympathetic 
touch, but he is not in any sense 
idolatrous. His book is an excep- 
tionally fine portrait, and a genuine 
contribution to the history of the 
war, the League, and the other 
epochal events of Grey’s eleven 
years as head of the Foreign Office. 


THE NILE 
By Emil Ludwig 


Viking Press, $5 


The biographer of a large num- 
ber of famous men, from Napoleon 
to Jesus, now presents us with the 
“Life Story of a River’. And in 
order to bridge the gap between the 
human race and geography he has 
an elaborate explanation of the 
Faust-like quality of the stream 
whose history he relates. It is a 
good explanation for those who are 
interested, but it matters less than 
that the book itself—which is an 
omnium gatherum of history, poli- 
tics, archaelogy, ethnology, econom- 
ics and a few other classifications of 
human knowledge—is good and in- 
formative reading. 

There are times when the writing 
strikes a highfalutin’ note, but on 
the whole the majesty of the sub- 
ject (and all great rivers are ma- 
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jestic) demands the kind of sonor- 
ous prose with which Mr. Ludwig 
provides it. A great deal of his ma- 
terial he gathered at first hand, and 
he has dared to do such original 
things as to write the history of 
Egypt from the point of view of the 
fellah, the peasant, which gives this 
section of his book exceptional in- 
terest. His theory is that the cap- 
tains and the kings depart, but the 
fellahin stay on. And certain angles 
of this matter, such as the present 
status of cotton-growing, happen to 
be of direct interest to Americans. 
Statistically, there are six hundred 
closely printed pages in the book, 
which is supplied with a large fold- 
ing map of the whole Nile territory, 
and the publishers explain that it 
covers ‘4000 miles and 6000 years”. 
This is a job to tax the powers of 
even so practised a research-worker 
as Mr. Ludwig, but he seems to have 
brought it off with considerable 
credit to himself. Also he has 
opened up a large new field if he 
plans to continue with rivers, 
oceans, mountain ranges, etc. 


EXPANSIONISTS OF 1898 
By Julius W. Pratt 
Johns Hopkins Press, $3 


Dr. Pratt, who is Emanuel Boas- 
berg Professor of American History 
at Buffalo University, delivered the 
lectures contained in this volume at 
the Walter Hines Page School of In- 
ternational Relations, Johns Hopkins 
University, under the auspices of the 
Albert Shaw Foundation. They cover 
the most important period of im- 
perialism in this country, when 
“manifest destiny” set us to stretch- 
ing out our hands for territory. 

From the first hesitant beginnings 
in the Harrison administration to 
the final annexation of Hawaii, the 
story is told in detail, and with in- 
numerable sidelights; not many peo- 
ple will remember that we might 
never have taken Hawaii had it not 
been for the acquisition of the Phil- 
ippines, which turned our thoughts 
Pacificwards. As a curious chapter in 
our story, to which finis has not 
yet been written, Dr. Pratt’s lectures 
make unusually good reading and 
throw a light upon some vital con- 
temporary questions as well. 
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ZERO HOUR 


By Richard Freund 
Oxford University Press, $2.50 


IS IT PEACE? 


By Graham Hutton 
Macmillan Company, $2.50 


THE DANGEROUS SEA 


By George Slocombe 
Macmillan Company, $2.50 


VIEWED WITHOUT ALARM 
By Walter Millis 
Houghton Mifflin, $1.25 


The question of whether we are 
facing another World War is cen- 
tral in these books. Three of, them 
are by Englishmen and of especial 
importance to anyone who is curi- 
ous about the British Empire at the 
present moment. Mr. Freund, as the 
title of his book indicates, thinks 
that war is quite near. Mr. Hutton 
thinks that if we are to have peace 
it must be a Pax Britannica. Mr. 
Slocombe contents himself with 
pointing out the imminent dangers 
in the Mediterranean brought about 
by the direct conflict of Italy and 
Great Britain. And our own Mr. 
Millis thinks that the talk of war 
is exaggerated, that there is not 
likely to be an armed conflict right 
away, and that it may be avoided. 

Both Mr. Freund and Mr. Hutton 
agree that Europe is so shot to 
pieces as to make any confidence in 
alliances look foolish. Mr. Millis 
agrees, but gives exactly the oppo- 
site interpretation to the facts, de- 
claring that war is made more un- 
likely by this chaotic state of af- 
fairs. Mr. Freund is distinctly British 
and pro-League in his point of view, 
whereas Mr. Hutton is much more 
sharply critical of the course of the 
foreign policy of his country since 
the war and especially in the past 
five years. Mr. Millis says the very 
fact that the British have been un- 
certain of exactly the expedient 
course to pursue has helped to keep 
the peace, because neither Germany 
nor France has known exactly what 
to count on. Mr. Millis’s summary 
of the British situation is that Eng- 
land’s mind is made up to peace re- 
gardless of what happens to any 
other country, and this seems to be 
a reasonable interpretation of recent 
events, whatever may happen in the 
future. 

Mr. Freund suggests that unless 
we lend Europe some of our hoarded 
gold we will pay for our miserliness 
by becoming involved finally in the 
downfall of western civilization. Mr. 
Hutton declares that one of the 
principal restraining influences on 
England is the knowledge that the 
dominions would not rush _ into 
another European war with any ea- 
gerness, and that the United States 
would certainly be hard to involve. 
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Where do relief dollars go? 


THEY SHALL NOT WANT 
by MAXINE DAVIS 


A detailed record of a typical relief case—the first such ever 
published—adds interest to this expert study of relief methods 


here and abroad. Miss Davis outlines a permanent policy for 


Why the “Inevitable”? coming war ? 


IS IT PEACE? 
by GRAHAM HUTTON 


Illuminating, forthright, a record of events and issues in in- 
ternational diplomacy since the war. The author believes 
England could have peace, but not at a price she will pay. 


W orld Peace and the Mediterranean. 


THE DANGEROUS SEA 
by GEORGE SLOCOMBE 


For years to come, the Mediterranean will be the controlling 
factor in European relations. Here is a vivid history of that 
region with relation to its influence on nations touching its 


‘*4 companion-piece to Tom Paine !”’ 


“WE OR THEY” 
by HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 


“Not in many years have I come across a book which I could 
wish so many Americans might read and ponder and learn by 
heart.”—Alexander Woollcott. 
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Have You a Friend Who Wants 
to Turn SPARE TIME into 


You will be doing him, and us, a favor 
by clipping this ad and showing it to 
him. The coupon at the right will bring 
him complete information showing how 
hundreds of ambitious men and women 
are adding to their income during spare 
time by representing the Review of 
Reviews circulation department in their 
territory. 
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are uniting in the first national campaign 
to fight cancer and its allies, fear and ig- 
norance. Cancer can be cured if discovered 
in time. Perhaps as many as half the 
140,000 persons who die of it each year 
can be saved by the spread of truth and 
knowledge. 


March with us in this great Crusade! 
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1250 Sixth Avenue, New York City 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP. Enlist in the 
Women’s Field Army. Send $1 to the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer today. 
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tion of stammering sent free. No obligation. Benjamin 
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BY ROGER SHAW 


Never was there a book on government so brisk and amus- 


ing, so crammed with pertinent facts of timely interest and 
value. It is a surprising fusion of history, civics, economics 
and personalities, popularly written; a reference book of 
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Protect 
Your 
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—be a leader —not a follower — 


Know what your legal rights are. A 
knowledge of law can mean thou- 
sands of dollars to you—by steering 
you clear of risk. And never forget— 
lawyers are leaders. Many outstand- 
ing business men study law for busi- 
ness success and leadership. Equip 
yourself—in spare time at home. 


Complete—Non-Technical Law 
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universities such as Harvard, Chicago, 
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$3.00 a month—at lowest price ever 
offered. Act now—don’t wait. We 
assume all risk. 
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Mr. Millis says that the English are 
taking care of their own interests 
and refusing to fight, and suggests 
that we do the same. 

Mr. Slocombe analyses the whole 
Mediterranean situation from the 
Dardanelles to the Pillars of Her- 
cules, and shows the difficulties of 
the British position in view of Ital- 
ian aggression. Within two years 
there will be enough warships in the 
Middle Sea to put on the greatest 
naval battle in history, which is an 
indication of what is going on there. 

Mr. Millis’s little book of seventy- 
odd pages offers about all the con- 
solation there is to be had from this 
group. Mr. Freund’s volume is an ex- 
cellent survey of the world situa- 
tion at present and Mr. Hutton’s of 
the course of British foreign policy 
since the World War, whether one 
agrees with their interpretations or 
not. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE CALENDAR 
By P. W. Wilson 
W. W. Norton & Co., $3 
Here in a single volume which 
may be read comfortably and agree- 
ably in a couple of evenings is the 
whole absorbing story of the meas- 
urement of time, all the way down 
from man’s earliest experiments to 
the movement for a new World Cal- 
endar. This latest proposal for re- 
form goes a step beyond the thir- 
teen-month movement, dividing the 
year into four quarters of 91 days 
each, or thirteen weeks, and arrang- 
ing matters so that important holi- 
days all fit into the desirable long 
week-end plan. There are at present, 
according to Mr. Wilson, some four- 
teen calendars in use in Mexico, 
China, and India, so that the adop- 
tion of the World Calendar would 
considerably simplify life in those 
parts as well as everywhere else. 
He does not devote himself to any 
propaganda, but he does present the 
facts, ancient and modern, in a con- 
spicuously well-ordered and readable 
manner. A book as intelligently done 
as this, on a subject that touches us 


all intimately, can hardly fail to in-~ 


terest any variety of reader as he 
winds the clock of history. 


MEIN KAMPF 
By Adolf Hitler 
Houghton Mifflin, $2.50 
This is a new printing of the ex- 
purgated text of Modern Germany’s 
bible, put back on the market by its 
publishers because of its application 
to what is going on in Europe today. 
Hitler has gone a long way with his 
plans since the book was _ first 
brought out here, and it is helpful to 
check prophecy and realization, also 
to re-read what else there is in store 
for the dictator’s followers and the 

rest of us. 
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Become a Convincing 


PF SPEAKER! 


Why sit = while other men—with 

~_ less knowledge, less ability than you 

$ —are springing to their feet and pre- 

senting their ideas in a way that im- 

mediately inspires confidence, fits them in the minds of 

listeners for positions of responsibility and power? Learn to 

speak powerfully, convincingly—to address audiences of 

business men with poise and self-possession. Learn to 

organize your thoughts— capture the interest of your listen- 

ers—drive home the arguments that win. Be a power to 
reckon with in your company and in your community! 


e 4 7 
Win Greater Success in Business 
At home, with LaSalle’s help, you can quickly develop your 
ability as a public speaker. “Have made wonderful progress 
in speaking to blies o: J] »?** Your course has 
helped me beyond measure’’—‘‘Gave me power I never 
possessed before or dreamed of Be ng wore J ’— these are but 
a few of the tributes paid to LaSalle home-study training in 
Effective Public Speaking by those who have enjoyed its 
benefits. Low cost; easy terms. Complete details in attrac- 
tive 32-page book, ‘‘The Power that Brought Success,’’ 

sent you free upon request. Ask for it TODAY. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 367-ES, Chicago 














Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


Salaries of Men and Women in the 
\ fascinating profession of Swedish 

. Massage run as high as $40 to $70 per 
as week but many prefer to 
open their own offices. Large 
incomes from Doctors, hos- 
pitals, sanitariums, clubs 
and private patients come 
to those who qualify 
through our training. Re- 
ducing alone offers rich rewards for specialists. 
Tremendous opportunities lie before you in this un- 
erowded field which is now open to you without hav- 
ing to leave your present work until you qualify as an 
expert and can command an expert’s pay. Send name 
and address for FREE Anatomy charts, booklet with 
names and photographs of successful graduates and 
complete details of our reduced price offer. There is 
no cost or obligation. 


National College of Massage and Physio-Therapy 
Dept. 350, 20 N. Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 












} Man Can Talk 
} With God, Says 
Noted Psychologist 











A new and revolutionary religious teaching 
based entirely on the misunderstood sayings 
of the Galilean Carpenter, and designed to 
show how we may find, understand and use 
the same identical power which Jesus used in 
performing His so-called Miracles, is attract- 
ing world wide attention to its founder, Dr. 
Frank B. Robinson, noted psychologist, au- 
thor and lecturer. 

“Psychiana,” this new psychological re- 
ligion, believes and teaches that it is today 
possible for every normal human being, un- 
derstanding spiritual law as Christ understood 
it, to duplicate every work that the Carpenter 
of Galilee ever did—it believes and teaches that 
when He said, “the things that I do shall ye do 
also,” He meant what He said and meant it 
literally to all mankind, through all the ages. 

Dr. Robinson has prepared a 6000 word 
treatise on “Psychiana,’ in which he tells 
about his long search for the Truth, how he 
finally came to the full realization of an Un- 
seen Power or force so dynamic in itself that 
all other powers and forces fade into insig- 
nificance beside it—how he learned to com- 
mune directly with the Living God, using this 
mighty, never-failing power to demonstrate 
health, happiness and financial success, and 
how any normal being may find and use it as 
Jesus did. He is now offering this treatise free 
to every reader of this magazine who writes him. 

If you want to read this highly interesting, 
revolutionary and fascinating story of the 
discovery of a great Truth, just send your 
name and address to Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 
407-3rd Street, Moscow, Idaho. It will be 
sent free and postpaid without cost or obli- 
gation. Write the Doctor today.~-Copyright 
1935, Dr. Frank B. Robinson.—Advertisement. 
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By A. Novikoff-Priboy 
Alfred A. Knopf, $3.50 


A best-seller in the U.S.S.R., this 
is a first-hand account of the de- 
struction of the Russian squadron 
commanded by Rozhestvensky in 
the Russo-Japanese war, the author 
having been in the battle as pay- 
master’s steward on the battleship 
Oryol. It is a shocking record of 
the complete inefficiency of the 
Czar’s navy in all departments, and 
contains a considerable amount of 
communist propaganda along with 
its tremendously dramatic account 
of the fight itself. As a picture of 
life below decks in the old Russian 
navy, however, the- book is of un- 
questionable value, and the actual 
description of the battle—pieced to- 
gether, says the author, from eye- 
witness accounts—is hair-raising. 
The details of how the material was 
accumulated, lost, and then re-dis- 
covered, are also interesting, al- 
though harder to authenticate than 
the historical parts of the narrative. 
Tsushima, says Novikoff-Proboy, 
was one of the four decisive sea- 
fights in history, a verdict with 
which no one has to agree to find 
this an unusual and stirring book of 
battle in what was perhaps the first 
modern war. Will redmen carry on 
against Nippon where the long-lost 
ezarists failed? 


IN 1936 
By A. C. Eurich and E. C. Wilson 
Henry Holt & Co., $2.50 


AMERICAN HURLY-BURLY 


By Ernest Sutherland Bates and Alan Williams 
Robert C. McBride, $2.50 


Here are two books that attempt 
to present a record of the significant 
events of last year. The first is by 
the authors of the questionnaire that 
is a regular feature of Time, and is 
written in the style of that maga- 
zine. The second is in English, and 
goes a good deal farther in the di- 
rection of editorial comment than 
“In 1936”. This gives the upper 
hand to the Eurich-Wilson volume 
because many of the tags in the 
Bates-Williams book have an oddly 
hollow sound; it is a tough job to 
fit the events of yesterday into any 
sort of historical pattern which will 
make sense today. 

We seem to have a passion for 
facts just now, and anyone who is 
not satisfied with what he remem- 
bers from his daily newspaper and 
his REVIEW OF REVIEWS will find re- 
freshment for his memory in both 
volumes. They represent diligence 
and hard work, not inspiration. 
Time’s twisted language does not 
appeal to this reviewer, although 
this lone protest may not even be 








worth. making. 





$50 FOR A STORY 
“T am glad to tell you that 
I have been progressing 
rapidly with my course and 
have been able to dispose 
of a few stories and arti- 
cles. My last story was 
sold to Outdoor Life and 
brought me $50.” 
Cyril E. Grozelle 

Box 418 

Haileybury, Ontario, Canada 
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Why Can’t 
You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 


i many people with the “germ” of writing 
in them simply can’t get started. They 
suffer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary 
barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commer- 
cial writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” 
Not only do these thousands of men and 
women produce most of the fiction published, 
but countless articles on business affairs, social 
matters, domestic science, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and 
$100 go out to writers whose latent ability 
was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way 
to learn to write is by writing! Newspaper 
copy-desk editors waste no time on theories 
or ancient classics. The story is the thing. 
Every copy “cub” goes through the course of 
practical criticism—a training that turns out 
more successful authors than any other ex- 
perience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica bases its writing instruction on the Copy- 
Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing 
in your own home, on your own time. And 
upon the very same kind of actual assign- 
ments given daily to metropolitan reporters. 
Thus you learn by doing, not by studying the 
individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed con- 
structively by practical newspaper men. 
Gradually they help to clarify your own dis- 
tinctive style. Writing soon becomes easy, ab- 
sorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the “pro- 
fessional” touch that gets your material ac- 
cepted by editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults 
are corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether 
or not you have natural talent for writing. It 
will analyze your powers of observation, your 
imagination and dramatic instinct. You'll enjoy 
taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. 
Simply mail the coupon below today. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. : 


BSessgersesessoceussseeesen, 







Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Review of Reviews, March. 
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Nations, like men, 


learn from experience. Wars, 


weather, disasters, have often 
curtailed supplies of the 
most important energy food 

. sugar. Today virtually 
every strong nation of the 
world has developed inter- 
nal sugar production as a 
safeguard against interrup- 
tion of remote supplies. In 
the United States an efficient 
beet sugar industry normally 
fills the sugar requirements 
of 30,000,000 Americans. 





When Trafalgar ‘‘closed the seas to the 
valor and commerce of France’ Napoleon 
founded a domestic beet sugar industry. 
Soon Germany became the largest beet 
sugar producer of Europe, exporting to 
England and other countries. During the 


War German shipments to England were © 


stopped. U-boats jeopardized supplies 
from the tropics. After the War England 
founded a large beet industry. Today 
sugar beets grow in Japan, in Manchukuo, 
on the whole face of Europe from Scan- 
dinavia to the Bosphorus, with Soviet 
Russia the largest producer of all. 


So commonplace is sugar, so available at 
your corner grocer, it is difficult to real- 
ize that at any given moment, the world’s 
sugar supply is within a few weeks of 
exhaustion. Yet this is true. 


An or wn in developing edits 
natural resources, improving American 
- agriculture, and supplying American markets 
with an all-American food product 


UNITED STATES 


939 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 











How the sugar beet benefits America, how it pro- 
duces meat in addition to sugar, how it contrib 
utes to employment and helps scores of other 
industries, is described in “‘The Silver Wedge,” 
a booklet sent on request. 
































What a farming system HV sugar beets has 
meant for thousands of American farmers is typi- 
fied by the record of George Alles, Greeley, 
Colo. He started as a beet-field laborer. He 
saved enough to be a small farming outfit and 
rented a farm. Thrifty work as a tenant farmer 
enabled him to make Lis first payment on a farm 
of his own. Later he bought three more farms. 
He has grown sugar beets every year for 28 years. 
Yet because of the well-balanced farmin ng 
manded by beet culture, never more t 

fourth of his land is planted to beets. The oe 
is in hay, grain and potatoes. He fattens some 
steers each year on the basic beet by-product 
ration and keeps a dairy herd~so has a supply of 
fertilizer to maintain his land’s productivity. 


COLORADO SPRINGS,. COLORADO 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 





Reading Around the World 


Edward in Exile 


The Problems of a Private Citizen 
ELSA MAXWELL IN Redbook 


NEVER, So long as he lives, will the Duke of Windsor be per- 
mitted to become just another name in the telephone direc- 
tory. All professions are closed to him—that much is certain. 
He can no more attempt to set up a business in Wall Street or 
raise cattle in Argentina than you or I can attempt to run for 
the presidency of the Soviet Republic. A member of the family 
that still rules over the Britich Empire, he cannot afford to 
do what royalty, expelled by a revolution, has always done. 

It is quite all right for a Romanoff to work as a floor- 
walker in a Fifth Avenue store, or for a Bourbon to organize 
a real-estate firm in Philadelphia, or for a Hohenzollern to 
accept a job from Mr. Ford; but it is utterly impossible for 
a Windsor to accept a paying position. The Romanoffs, the 
Bourbons, and the Hohenzollerns have long since gone with 
the wind; but the Windsors still live in Buckingham Palace. 

His case is without precedent. The only voluntary exile in 
the long history of the Old World rulers, he has to overcome 
all the handicaps that faced his dethroned predecessors, and 
he is permitted none of their liberties. 

Edward is forty-three, Mrs. Simpson forty-one. Had he 
remained King of England and she Mrs. Simpson, both would 
have been considered young, sufficiently young in any event 
to enjoy life, But he is not king any more; while she is 
about to become Duchess of Windsor. This means that at 
the age of forty-three and forty-one respectively, both will be 
called upon to blue-pencil everything that happened to them 
before, and develop brand-new personalities. He will have 
to forget that he ever ruled over 489,000,000 subjects, that 
for forty-three years of his life he was first the world’s 
darling, then the world’s most eligible bachelor; that wher- 
ever he went in those forty-three years he was given the 


Number One position, whatever he saw in those forty-three © 


years could have been his for the asking. 

She, in turn, will have to forget that she was born in an 
impoverished family in Baltimore, that she has known priva- 
tion, that she has shared whatever a young navy officer has to 
share with his wife, that she has led the gay and care-free 
existence of a dashing guardsman’s wife, that the over- 
whelming shadows of Victoria, Edward VII and George V 
never interfered with her pleasure. 

Can so much blue-penciling be done? I doubt it. Not at 
the age of forty-three—nor the age of forty-one. A stock- 
broker can sell his seat on the New York Stock Exchange and 
become a stamp-collector. A grocer can settle on a farm 
and raise chickens. A chambermaid can make a hit on 
Broadway. A Hollywood star can enter a convent. But no 
king, least of all a king of England, can become a “private 
person” at the age of forty-three. And no “private person” 
can become a true Windsor at the age of forty-one. 

“The Duke and the future Duchess of Windsor expect to 
live the lives of private citizens.” 

Thus speaks our wayward press. What nonsense—what 
arrant nonsense! Shadowed by reporters, watched by the 
British Government, ever mindfal of any possible embar- 
rassment they could cause King George VI, the Duke and 
the future Duchess of Windsor will find less privacy in the 
most secluded castle in Austria than they posi have had on 
Piccadilly Circus. Way back in London they were two people 
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from the current magazines 


who liked each other's company; while in their future retreat 
—whether in Austria or at the North Pole—they will be the 
Two Great Lovers of Our Generation, and God's answer to 
the reporter's prayer. 
Way back in London they went around with gay young 
ple who believed in youth and its right to blunder, while 
in their future retreat they will wake up some day and 
realize that they are a persecuted, maligned, misunderstood, 
middle-aged couple who can forgive but not forget. 


Belgium’s Degrelle 
Introducing Rex of the Rexists 
FROM Today 


LEON DEGRELLE is dark, suntanned, dashing. He is ro- 
mantic, fiery, and only 28 years old. The personification of 
Belgian youth, restless in the postwar era, he inspires the 
ardent sighs of susceptible girlhood and the maledictions of 
his staid elders. And he is turning Belgium upside-down by 
his frantic antics, his idiosyncrasies and his merciless personal 
invective. No one at Brussels seems to know how to deal 
with him and his adolescent cohorts, the Rexists. 


67. 











His followers have rioted in the Belgian capital, have 
threatened huge mass marches on the metropolis, have 
demonstrated with canes and razors and loaded clubs. De- 
grelle himself has been jailed for his defiance of law and 
order and government decrees. His Rexists have made the 
newspaper front pages, adding to the general chaos that is 
spreading over Europe. 

Degrelle says things like this when interviewed by 
astounded reporters: 

“My instruments are propaganda and terror. . . . Every- 
body is afraid of me these days. . . . Heads will come off 
when I seize the power. . . . Hitler tried to bribe me, but I 
refused because I don’t need money. . . . What France really 
wants is a man like me. . . . There are times when one must 
let the furious mob run wild... .” 

Degrelle is of comfortable middle-class origin. His father 
was a Catholic party politician, and he was educated at the 
University of Louvain. He became a journalist, went to 
Mexico, became famous for his pithy reportorial abuse of 
public personages. Then he entered Belgian politics within 
the fold of the conservative Catholic political machine. Here 
he was useful because of his appeal to youth, with his drive 
and fire. Finally he became so domineering that the party eld- 
ers rebelled, their dignity offended, afraid of his wild tactics. 

Young Leon proceeded to found his own private move- 
ment, that of the Rexists. Rex meant Christ at first, and 
referred to the traditionalist sentiments of the group. To- 
day, however, Rex means nobody but Degrelle, king of the 
Rexists. Rexism is the Belgian form of those fascist forces 
which have been sweeping Europe. 

Degrelle claims that parliamentary government is in- 
efficient and corrupt. He attacks alleged grafters in the 
three orthodox Belgian parties—conservative Catholics, 
free-thinking middle-class Liberals, and trade-union Social- 
Democrats. The Big Three, formerly at odds, now flock to- 
gether on the terrified defensive as against the youth-threat 
of Rexism. There have been some unsavory scandals in 
Belgian public life, and Degrelle makes much of these. 
Belgian statesmen shrink before his merciless pamphleteering. 

The Rexist program, however, is opportunist and quite 
nebulous. It is vaguely nationalist, goes in for red-and 
pink-hazing and is pro-Hitler and anti-French. Degrelle 
admires the nazis, has disliked the left-wing government at 
Paris. Unemployed, misfits, and some aristocrats and mil- 
itarists have joined Belgian youth in the Rexist ranks. They 
are sick of speeches, want violent action, barricades. 

Saint or sinner, wiseman or fanatic, Degrelle must be 
reckoned with. His country has a highly strategic location, 
as the World War showed. Should a troubled France be 
surrounded by fascist dictatorships—Italy, Germany, then 
Spain and Belgium—it might alter the course of history. 
We shall hear more of this whirring human dynamo—Rex 


of the Rexists. 


American Women 


As an Argentino sees them 
FIDELINO DE FIGUEIREDO IN N. osotros, BUENOS AIRES 


IN NEW YORK’S Metropolitan Museum there stands an ad- 
mirable bronze statue of Diana, by Karl Bitter. This work 
might be taken as the distinctive North American conception 
of the goddess, for it differs markedly from all earlier 
studies—for example, the familiar studies in the Louvre, 
that of Houdon and the one attributed to Jean Goyon. 
This Diana of New York has an expression of dominant 
energy. An erect figure, nude with the impersonal nudity 
of an Olympic player, she grasps the symbolic bow like the 
it of a female horse trainer. This woman might be the 
symbol of a new civilization, the feminocracy of North 


America. 











Woman is certainly the chief of American treasures; for 
her fresh and enduring beauty, for her intelligence, for her 
militant devotion to the advance of culture, for her ad- 
ministrative and organizing instinct, for her fine tact, for her 
ability to retain all the enchantment of her sex while leading 
her sisters in other lands to the freedom which she has 
won for herself. 

The typical American woman has followed the example of 
the First Lady of her land, in taking part in varied activities 
beyond those of the hearth. Stenographer, executive, or 
lady of means and leisure, the American woman possesses an 
aristocratic instinct which guides her decision in the most 
delicate matters of taste; and she has a boundless intellectual 
curiosity, with, at the same time, a courteous tolerance and 
sensitivity. One can pardon in her a certain tendency to- 
wards the stereotyped in manners and modes, for a lack of 
individuality has always been a defect of American life—to 
compensate, perhaps, for the extraordinary variety of the 
weather. 

With such women, seduction, in the strict sense of the 
word, is quite impossible. The freedom and the intelligence 
of the American woman would be the despair of the most 
gallant tenor of the classics; the magic of the fatal guitar is 
of no avail against her ee A certain frigidity 
of the senses is partly a characteristic of the national tem- 
perament, partly a result of co-education and strenuous 
physical exercise. This, fortified by a penetrating psycho- 
logical perception, has permitted the development ot a new 
litany of love, quite unlike anything on our side of the sea. 
Sex is made a matter of household instruction, without 
either special emphasis or much imagination—as simple as 
elementary hygiene and first aid. 

But the American woman, with her cosmic spirit, secure 
in her freedom and worthy of all her powers, suffers none 
the less from one small defect. It is the perversity of the 
gods that no human shall attain complete perfection; her 
foot is not so dainty as that of her Latin sister. 


The Reval Spains 


The extreme right faces a dilemma 
FROM Public Opinion, LONDON 


IN THIs present struggle, liberalism, represented by unorgan- 
ised intellectuals, passive middle classes and anarcho-syndical- 
ist workmen, is but a side issue. What remains is a duel 
between two authoritarian principles—two genuine mani- 
festations of Spanish life and spirit. These two forms of the 
Spanish pessimism are ready to express themselves in the 
forms evolved respectively by fascism and communism. 

Spanish fascism is certainly not planning to become a serv- 
ant of vested interests and a guardian over the well-fed and 
sleepy landowner-capitalist. It puts the national interest 
above every other interest and in economic matters might well 
be described as ‘hierarchical socialism.’ Communism in Spain 
is also steeped in that totalitarian sense which puts the inter- 
ests of the whole country above those of any one person. 
It is a well organised party, composed of clean and en- 
thusiastic people; one of the best organised and most capable 
in the land, 

No one is a prophet about his own country. It may, never- 
theless, be safe to prophesy that, as a consequence, though 
not an immediate cansequence, of this orgy of mutual hatred 
and destruction, the two sides will come to realise that they 
have never been less divided than they will be when the 
civil war is over. 

It was inevitable that the States of Europe which incarnate 
these doctsines should take a powerful interest in a civil war 
fought between two Spains so closely allied to them, But, 
while there is close similarity and at times conscious imitation, 
it is evident that, both on the Right and on the Left, the 
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Spanish and the foreigri cases are fundamentally different and 
cannot be dismissed as identical. 

To take the communist side first; assuming that the Left 
win the civil war, the communist party, even allied to the 
socialists, could not disregard the numerous and powerful 
syndicalist section of working-class opinion. Spanish com- 
munism would therefore evolve in original Spanish ways, a 
necessary compromise between the Moscow master and the 
strong idiosyncracies of the pupil. 

It is probable that, the war once over, the influence of 
Moscow would rapidly dwindle, first as a national reaction, 
then as a consequence of the disenchantment which the 
experience of communism would call forth in masses of a 
messianic turn of mind whose ideals are always safer in 
Heaven, and finally because Moscow would be naturally con- 
sidered as a political enemy by all ‘pure’ syndicalists. 

If, on the other hand, the fascists won not merely over the 
Left but over the Right, of which they are the only progressive 
element, they would be hard fa to it to harness under a 
fascist discipline the most individualistic people on earth. 
It is significant that the Spanish Phalanx (the fascists and 
Hitlerians) have chosen as their political name not national- 
socialism but national-syndicalism. 

The civil war will have shown the people the value of 
technique and that of discipline. It will have shown the 
upper classes—whether they win or lose—that government 
is impossible without the acquiescence of the people. 

One problem—the greatest of all—will remain unsolved, 
perhaps for ever insoluble, a perpetual challenge to the 
Spanish nation; how to combine the authoritarian sense, 
which is not merely the present mood but a permanent ten- 
dency of the two rival Spains, with that yearning for liberty 
which makes of all Spaniards, without exception, anarchists 
at heart. 

The Federal Government should only have the functions 
of mediator and arbiter between autonomous regions, leaving 
to these the widest faculties for their social, religious, eco- 
nomic and educational organization. 


China and the Royal Love 
The East sympathizes with western Edward | 
T.S. YOUNG IN The China Weekly Review 


ONCE I loved a girl with all my heart, and became an abject 
slave to ee But in China, the marriage of a son is 


often decided by his parents, and we do not say that a young 
man marries a wife, But that his parents take in a daughter- 
in-law. Upon their learning of my love affair, my grand- 
ping ct and many other relatives unanimously raised 
strong objections. But the death of the girl saved my family 
from revolution. 

I read with ae the reports of desperate youths who, 
on the impulse of their desperation, either jumped into the 
Whangpoo River or swallowed a dose of opium, when their 
love affair was frustrated by family objection. I would not 
ridicule the stupidity and numbness of intelligent men, when 
they are disappointed in love. Nor would I call a king a 
fool, should he sacrifice his kingdom on the altar of love. 

I have always thought how happy would be our domestic 
life, if we could choose our wives as freely as we select the 
pattern and color of our clothes; without being hampered in 
any slight degree by outside considerations and influences. 
In this respect, I have very much envied the lot of American 
and British people; for, in the selection of their wives, they 
are not dictated to by their parents, they are not fettered by 
traditions, they are not bound by superstitious beliefs, and 
they entertain no prejudice against widows and divorced 
women. It, therefore, shocks me to learn that the King of 
a country, which is reputed to be one of the most democratic 
and where the people enjoy complete freedom in love affairs, 
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should be denied the privilege of marrying the woman of 
his choice. Even in China, a man of forty years old is 
independent enough to select his own wife without the fear 
of encountering family objections. 

The woman loved by the said King may be a foreigner, a 
commoner, and a twice divorcee, but she is still one of God's 
creatures just as the King himself. The proposed marriage 
may be morganatic, but from the anatomical standpoint, what 
is really the difference in the physical make-up between a 
princess of a royal house and a girl from Main Street? Eu- 
genics may lay stress upon the selection of one’s mate, but it 
is not known that it has ever raised any objection to a 
morganatic marriage. It is anachronism to talk about royal 
blood and family pedigree at a time when we have been re- 

tedly told that all men are created equal. Before long, a 
ing will have to remain single, or accept any girl who can 
claim a distant relationship to King Arthur. 

I believe that a king is not a Son of Heaven as claimed by 
our dear neighbor, but an ordinary human being made of 
flesh and blood. As a human being, he is as susceptible to 
the attacks of winsome Cupid as any other human being. If 
a king, who is said to be loved by his people, can not pick his 
own wife, then what does this popular love amount to? 


Planned Abundance 


Regimentation in Peace 
WALTER LIPPMANN IN The Atlantic Monthly 


THE difficulty of planning production to satisfy many choices 
is the rock on which the whole conception of a planned econo- 
my founders. 

The question we must consider is whether a system which 
is essential to the conduct of war can be adapted to the 
civilian ideal of A sae and plenty. At one stroke war ex- 
tinguishes the difficulties of planning, cutting out from under 
the individual any moral ground as well as any lawful ground 
on which he might resist the execution of the official plan. 

Anyone can imagine an enemy and hate him; but the con- 
cept of an abundant life is merely the beginning of an inter- 
minable argument. This is the reason, based on a dee 
psychological necessity, why the socialist propaganda has “4 
ways relied more upon an appeal to class war than upon the 
vision of a socialist society. 

The planners of war know definitely what goods are 
needed and in what amount. Though war economies are 
notoriously inefficient, they can be administered by the method 
of overhead planning and control. 

The question whether an economy can be planned for 
abundance, for the general welfare, for the improvement of 
the popular hi of life, comes down to the question of 
whether concepts of this sort can be translated into orders for 
particular goods which are as definite as the ‘requisitions’ of 
a general staff. 

The fundamental characteristic of a rising standard of life 
is that an increasing portion of each man’s income is spent 
on unessentials; it.is applied, in other words, to things in 
which preference rather than necessity is the criterion. As 
productivity rises above the level of necessity the variety of 
choice is multiplied; and as choice is multiplied the possi- 
bility of an overhead calculation of the relation between 
demand and supply diminishes. 

By what formula could a planning authority determine 
which goods to provide against the purchases of thirty million 
families with seventy billions of free spendable income? 
Within limits, some narrow and others almost indefinitely 
elastic, more articles of one sort will be bought at a low price 
than at a high price. For even if we make the fantastic hy- 
pothesis that the planning authority could draw up reliable 
estimates of what the demand would be in all combinations 
of prices, for all the thousands of articles that Americans buy, 












there is still no way of deciding which schedule would fit the 
people’s conception of the most abundant life. 

The primary factor which makes civilian planning incal- 
culable is the freedom of the people to spend their income. 
Planning is theoretically possible only if. consumption is 
rationed. In military planning that is precisely what takes 
place: the authorities decide what the army shall consume 
and what of the national product shall be left for the civilians. 

The inevitable and necessary complement of the rationing 
of consumption is the conscription of labor. If the people 
are free to reject the rations, the plan is frustrated; if they 
are free to work less or at occupations other than those pre- 
scribed, the plan cannot be executed. There is no way by 
which the objectives of a planned economy can be made to 
depend — popular decision. The political premise of the 
whole collectivist philosophy is that the dictators will be 
patriotic or class-conscious. 

Thus, by a kind of tragic irony, the search for security and 
a rational society, if it seeks salvation through political au- 
thority, ends in the most irrational form of government imagi- 
nable—in the dictatorship of casual oligarchs, who have no 
hereditary title, no constitutionaleorigin or responsibility, who 
cannot be replaced except by violence. 


Weather Profit 


The importance of a favorite topic 
JAMES H. KIMBALL IN American Magazine 


SoME day, perhaps not far from now, a name will be writ- 
ten on the honor roll of science beside those of Galileo, 
Harvey, Newton, Pasteur, Edison, and Einstein, and beneath 
it will be this definition: ‘Discoverer of the First Depend- 
able System of Long-Range Weather Forecasting.” This 
man will become even more famous than those other great 
men; he will, in fact, be comparable only to Prometheus, the 
god who brought fire to the world. 

For he will be responsible, among other things, for saving 
us from death and suffering by flood and starvation, hurri- 
cane, tornado, drought, and exposure. He will be respon- 
sible for making transportation by air, sea, and land as safe 
as sleep in a feather bed. He will be credited with saving 
our natural resources, preventing crop failure, lengthening 
our span of life, insuring our daily health, and deepening 
our happiness on earth. He will save us more money than 
has been minted in the whole history of mankind. 

In every weather bureau and meteorological laboratory in 
the world climatologists and meteorologists are experiment- 
ing with long-range forecasting. They are checking and re- 
checking weather trends, using the observations of 75 sta- 
tions throughout the world (12 in the United States), and 
comparing what is charted at each part of the world with 
what is charted at other _ of the world three, six, and 
nine months later. At the international congress of these 
meteorologists and climatologists in Moscow last summer all 
reported the same lack of success. Their predictions were 
reasonably good for only forty-eight hours. 

Nevertheless, in the last twenty years the science of fore- 
casting has gone ahead in leaps and bounds. Radio, air- 
planes, and finally television have given us new eyes and 
fingers with which to see and feel the air and its clouds. 

How do we get the information we give out? Into our 
offices every day come 250 weather reports: 150 from points 
in the United States, 75 from the Arctic and western Europe, 
and the rest from ships at sea. These are received at eight 
in the morning and eight at night, mostly by radio. At six 
o'clock in the morning we arrive at the office, study the de- 
velopments since our departure the night before, and get 
to work on the map and report. At a few minutes before 
eleven o'clock the corridor outside is filled with office boys, 
from newspapers, shipping offices, business firms, and steam- 
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ship and air lines. At eleven they are handed the maps and 
reports and scurry off with them, Then, for the rest of the 
day until midnight, we prepare and give out, by telephone 
and press and radio, the special forecasts that help fishermen, 
navigators, fruit and vegetable dealers, heating engineers, 
and the street-cleaning department. 

And whenever there is a lull someone pops in with a 
subpoena that has been served him and says, “I want to show 
that there was ice on the street on February 8.” 


Managed Economy 


Laissez-faire is on the run 
HUGH S. JOHNSON IN The Consensus 


WE HAVE a kind of recovery. I have yet to hear the man 
who says it is not better than depression—but even its de- 
fenders must admit that it is full of artificialities and uncer- 
tainties. Just to mention a few: How can you call it com- 
plete recovery when there are eight or ten million, or what- 
ever it is, without jobs? All such figures are mere guesses, 
but at the usual ratio of 4.4 people to each one gainfully 
employed, doesn’t that mean that there are between 38 and 
44 million people destitute or living just on a shoe string? 
How long can that go on? 

There are other jittery foundations to this recovery. When 
we devalued the dollar, we made it about 40 per cent easier 
for all foreigners to buy anything of which the price is made 
in our own markets by our own domestic competition, It 
didn’t make it easier for foreigners to buy things like wheat 
and cotton where the price is made abroad—but it did tend 
very strongly to raise the prices of those things to our farmers, 
and both of these results had a whole lot more to do with 
our recovery than is generally realized. They poured hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars into this market, and the effect 
of every million was an artificial but a new and upward 
push to American recovery. These necessary things were 
nevertheless artificial. 

The tremendous effort at rearmament in Europe has sus- 
tained our metal markets and lessened our competition, both 
from imports here and exports abroad. That can’t last 
forever. Either it will explode in war with unpredictable 
effects, or it will languish in a new reversal. 

Just now, the surge of increased dividends and increased 
wages, due to undivided profits taxes, is another certain 
stimulus to business and buying which, because it is new, 
cannot be accurately guaged and, because it is imperfect, is 
bound to be changed. 

For good or ill, we are entering a managed economy. It 
may be wrong, but we are going to try it, and this time not 
because some starry-eyed professor says so but because the 
mass of people not only here, but in the whole world, think 
it is the thing to do—and because this is a democracy. We 
have always, in a sense, had a managed economy. The tariff 
was the most effective management of a national household 
that had ever been tried up to that time. After that, the gov- 
ernment slowed up on its managing. 

Concentration of economic power in industry has been in- 
creasing, especially in the post-war period. This concentra- 
tion, among other things, has been accompanied by ad- 
ministered prices so that a drop in demand results, not in 
price readjustment, but in maintained prices and curtailment 
of production, thus throwing workers and machines out of 
employment and further reducing demand. Though efficiency 
of workers increased 18 per cent in the twenties, wholesale 
prices fell only somewhere around 1.4 points and workers 
received only about 40 per cent of the gain in purchasing 
power necessary for unimpeded operation of the plant. 

This is not the free economy of the 18th century physio- 
crats. It is a highly managed economy. It is not bre un- 
controlled resultant of an infinite number of individual 
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greeds. It is the closely-held control of a few collective 
greeds. It is not a question of whether we shall have a 
managed economy but of who shall manage it. 

To me it seems that the rout of /aissez-faire is rampant in 
the world, and that a reasonable retention of the ancient faith 
is far more likely in America than anywhere else on the 
globe. We face a fact accomplished and it is less than 
realistic to deny it. Yet, I think there is nothing to fear in 
this country. 

One thing I know of a certainty—there is no disposition 
in Washington to bullyrag, regiment, or manage business. 
There is not even any plan stewing for new white rabbits. 
There is only a disposition to rationalize, perfect, adjust, and 
make practical, constitutional, and feaak ts general aims 
already disclosed and already attempted. 

Business has a choice: to resist the irresistible and die in 
the last ditch, or to come out of the trenches, negotiate a 
prosperous peace, and march away with full military honors. 


Pagan Creed 


A simpler faith is this 
LIN YUTANG IN Forum 


I AM A PAGAN. The statement may be taken to mean a revolt 
against Christianity; but because there was never any hatred, 
it would be impossible to speak of a rebellion. Born in a 
pastor’s family and at one time preparing for the Christian 
ministry, 1 gradually arrived at a position where I had, for 
instance, definitely renounced the doctrine of redemption, a 
position which could most simply be described as that of a 
pagan. It was and still is a condition of belief concerning 
life and the universe in which I feel natural and at ease, 
without having to be at war with myself. In Taoistic phrase- 
ology this is but to live in the tao, and in Western phrase- 
ology, it is but being sincere with oneself. 

To be @ pagan is no more than a negative statement, for 
to the average reader to be a pagan means _ that one is 
not a Christian, Worse happens when one defines a pagan 
as one who does not believe in religion or in God, for we 
have yet to define what is meant by “God” or by the “re- 
ligious attitude toward life”. 

On the positive side a Chinese pagan is one who has a 
keen appreciation of the beautiful and the good in human 
life wherever he finds them, and regards doing good as its 
own satisfactory reward. I admit, however, he feels a slight 
Py or contempt for the “religious” man who does good in 
order to get to heaven and who, by implication, would not 
do good if he were not lured by heaven or threatened with 
hell. The modern liberal Christian and the pagan are pose 
close, differing only when they start out to talk about God. 

The difference in spiritual life between a Christian believer 
and a pagan is simply this: The Christian believer lives in a 
world governed and watched over by God, to whom he has 
a constant personal relationship. His actual life varies be- 
tween living on the human and the truly religious levels. On 
the other hand, the pagan lives in this world like an orphan. 
It is no doubt a less cheery world; but there is the benefit 
and dignity of being an orphan who by necessity has learned 
to be independent, to take care of himself, and to be more 
mature, as all orphans are. A pagan looks on that perhaps 
warmer and cheerier world as at the same time a more child- 
ish world, a more beautifully colored world but consequently 
less solidly true and therefore of less worth. There is a price 
one must be willing to pay for truth; whatever the conse- 
quences, let us have it. That is why I say it takes a little 
courage to become a pagan. But, after one has accepted the 
worst, one is also without fear. Peace of mind is that mental 
condition in which you have accepted the worst. 

I might put the difference between a Christian and a pagan 
world like this: The pagan in me renounced Christianity out 
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of both emotional pride and intellectual humility. But more 
out of intellectual humility simply because I can no longer, 
with our astronomical knowledge, believe that an individual 
human being is so terribly important in the eyes of that great 
creator. What right have we to conceive of the character of 
a supreme being, of whose work we can see only a millionth 
part, and to postulate about his attributes ? 

The importance of the human individual is undoubtedly 
one of the basic tenets of Christianity. Mankind as an ag- 
gtegate may have a significant history, but man as an in- 
dividual, in the words of Su Tungpo, is no more than a 
gtain of millet in an ocean or an insect fuyx born in the 
morning and dying at eve, as compared with the universe. 
The Christian will not be humble. He will not be satisfied 
with the aggregate immortality of his great stream of life, 
of which he is already a part, flowing on to eternity, like a 
mighty stream which empties into the great sea and changes 
and yet does not change. He wants to live forever! And 
he will not let God alone! He wants God’s sun to shine 
on Monday when he washes his babies’ diapers and if he had 
his way he would want God to wash his diapers for him. 

It is all so clear to me now. The world of pagan belief is 
a simpler belief. It postulates nothing and is obliged to 
postulate nothing. It seems to make the good life more 
immediately appealing by appeng to the good life alone. 
It better justifies doing g by making it unnecessary for 
doing good to justify itself. If one accepts the statement that 
doing good is its own justification, one cannot help regarding 
all theological baits to right living as redundant and tending 
to cloud the luster of a moral truth. 

Christianity seems to me to make morality appear unneces- 
sarily difficult and complicated and sin appear tempting, 
natural, and desirable. Paganism, on the other hand, seems 
alone to be able to rescue religion from theology and restore 
it to its beautiful simplicity of belief and dignity of feeling. 
Only by a return to paganism and renouncing the revelation 
can one return to primitive (and for me more satisfying) 
Christianity. 

It is wrong therefore to speak of a pagan as an irreligious 
man: irreligious he is only as one who refuses to believe in 
any special variety of revelation. A pagan always believes 
in God but would not like to say so, for fear of being mis- 
understood. The Chinese pagan is honest enough to leave 
the Creator of Things in a halo of mystery, toward whom 
he feels a kind of awed Piety and reverence. He accepts 
death as he accepts pain and suffering and weighs them 
against the gift of life and the fresh country breeze and the 
clear mountain moon and he does not complain. He regards 
bending to the will of heaven as the truly religious and pious 
attitude and calls it “living in the tao”. 


Prowlers 


The etiquette of scaring burglars 


A REFORMED PROWLER IN Cosmopolitan 


FoR TWENTY YEARS nighttime, daylight and dinner-hour 
prowlers have killed an average of eight hundred men and 
women, and quite a few children, between December first 
and March thirty-first, the open season for these most dan- 
gerous criminals. 

The nighttime desperado is seldom caught by the police, 
chiefly because he is rarely seen entering or leaving a house. 
He’s a lone worker and never leaves any telltale fingerprints 
behind him. He calls when you're not expecting him, as all 
burglars do, and he shoots at the drop of a hat if you try to 
corner him. 

Let me tell you what I would do if I discovered a prowler. 
Upon hearing one of my old associates in my home, I would 
gently arouse my wife and four children, after I had locked 
the bedroom door, \ead them over to the window and urge 
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them to shout at the top of their voices, “Police! Murder! 
Burglars!” 

That stunt will give any prowler the willies, believe me. 
If you women only knew what one of your hysterical high 
C’s does to a prowler you wouldn’t be a bit nervous when 
the boss leaves you alone at night. All prowlers are afraid 
of women. 

But the foregoing advice, I hasten to add, does not apply 
if the prowler is working on your bedroom floor. It applies 
only when he is on the floor below or above you. If he’s in 
your bedroom, Jie still. He will leave when he has lassoed 
your valuables. If he’s in an adjoining room and you can 
get to your bedroom door and lock yourself in, do so; then 
go to your window and scream your head off. 


Cooperatives at Odds 


Consumer and producer seek opposing ends 
E.D.HALIBURTONIN 1 he Dalhousie Review, HALIFAX 


IT Is NoT generally appreciated that there is a wide gulf be- 
tween the two common forms of codperatives, between the 
consumer and the producer types of such organization, The 
purpose of the first is always to supply goods to its members 
as cheaply as possible, eliminating profits or rebating them 
according to purchases; the purpose of the second is to sell 
the goods of its members to the best —_ advantage. 
Their aims are thus diametrically opposed. Every degree of 
combination among buyers gives them added purchasing 
power. But no such power accrues to sellers, simply because 
they have combined. They must still meet the prices at 
which competitors are offering their product. 

A producers’ codperative is of value in assembling a pri- 
mary product, packing it uniformly, storing and shipping it 
to better advantage than would be possible if its members 
acted individually. In other words, it takes the place of a 
“dealer” or assumes the function of a middleman. Such an 
organization, even though well managed, starting without 
capital, often fails to acquire any, so that it continues to 
operate under the handicap of a large overhead which nulli- 
fies much or all of the advantage otherwise secured. 

In view of all this, it is rather difficult to understand the 
attitude of government officials, the press, the clergy and 
publicists generally, who seem under the impression that 
they are bound to be ardent supporters of any producers’ 
codperative to be mooted in their sphere of influence. It is 
significant that no word of warning is ever uttered as to the 
shoals which may lie ahead. In fact the fertile valleys of 
the United States and Canada are strewn with the wrecks 
of codperatives which were floated on a high tide of en- 
thusiasm and expectation worked up by high pressure oratory, 
filled with glowing promises, and the support of government 
agencies. 

It may be that the popularity already referred to, of producer 
codperatives, is due largely to the much cited example of 
Denmark. Of course the term ‘‘producers’ codperative”’ is al- 
most synonymous with “farm codperative’. We hear so 
much about Denmark in this connection that we hardly dare 
to dispute the thesis that we can repeat the rural achievement 
of that country if only our farmers will duplicate her co- 
Operatives. Any such reasoning is based on a promise con- 
taining only a germ of truth. For example, codperatives did 
not give Denmark her supremacy in the butter markets of the 
world, although they helped her to attain this position. 

Coéperation in Denmark is not so much a cause as a fe- 
sult, The movement grew out of the forces which have car- 
ried agriculture, in that country, to a level which sets a high 
mark for the world, but it did not initiate those forces. 

It is well to remember that the first codperatives in Den- 
mark were of the consumer type. Group buying is a natural 
corollary of community effort. And the Rochdale weavers 
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had long set them an example. The tendency is to advertise 

— codperatives and ignore consumers’ codperatives. 
hese last seek to eliminate profit. But the members of pro- 

ducer organizations have no quarrel with the profit system. 

The consumers’ codperative wants to eliminate profits all 
along the line, since its whole object is to supply the wants of 
its members as cheaply as possible. So ultimately such an 
organization reaches out, not to make a contact with a pro- 
ducers’ organization, but actually to become a producer itself. 
Thus the Codperative Wholesale Society owns and operates 
thousands of acres of farm land in England, Western Canada, 
and the East. In short, this powerful codperative does not 
seem to make a practice of meeting producers’ codperatives ; 
on the contrary, it eliminates them. 

But in spite of their success in Europe, consumer societies 
have never made much headway on this side the Atlantic. 
Most of the codperative effort has taken the form of producer 
societies. Sticking together in groups, for the sole purpose of 
keeping somebody from making a profit on the sale of her- 
rings or bacon, betokens a class consciousness and habit of 
domestic economy generally lacking in the New World, 
where people do not feel that they are bound to stay in any 
place, in any class or in any category. The American house- 
wife would be less likely to stay in line because of a nebulous 
codperative dividend promised six months hence, if the store 
around the corner offered eggs at one cent per dozen less. 


Public Domain 


Labor wants controlled radio 
EDWARD N. NOCKELS IN Amvrican Federationist 


IN THIS country Congress has permitted private interests to 
use broadcast facilities but wrote into law certain provisions 
to guide the Federal Communications Commission in the 
allocation of those facilities. It provided, first, that the 
Commission could grant licenses only for limited periods of 
time; second, that the Commission should grant licenses and 
renewals of licenses only in accordance with the public inter- 
est, convenience, and necessity. 

What is the public interest, convenience, and necessity ? 
It is that which contributes to the health, comfort, and hap- 
piness of the people. It is that which provides wholesome 
entertainment, increases knowledge, arouses individual think- 
ing, inspires noble impulses, strengthens human ties, breaks 
down hatred, encourages respect for law. It is that which 
aids employment, improves the standard of living, and adds 
to the peace and contentment of mankind. 

The public interest, convenience, and necessity is nation- 
wide. It is age long. It has to do with the physical, mental, 
moral, social, and economic welfare of all the people. It is 
not enhanced by the granting of special favors to a few 
individuals or corporations, however large and powerful they 
may be. The great things of civilization are not sob songs, 
nor symphony orchestras, They are matters that have to do 
with employment, home life, health, standard of living, 
great economic and industrial problems that enter into the 
web and woof of the existence of all the people. To serve 
the public interest, radio must pour into the homes of the 
nation not only entertainment, but something that will help 
solve the practical problems of every day life. 

Will the public interest be served by granting all the 
channels of communication to those who do the employing 
and denying even one cleared channel of communication to 
the vast groups of employees ? 

What has been the result in the broadcast field? Of the 
forty cleared channels an analysis today shows that National 
Broadcasting Company, now 100 per cent owned by Radio 
Corporation of America, owns or controls eleven 50,000 
watt stations. The Columbia Broadcasting System now 
owns or controls seven 50,000 and one 10,000 watt stations. 
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As the situation stands today, the networks control more 
than 50 percent of the total facilities now available on 
cleared channel assignments. Is that in the public interest ? 

Labor is opposed to the authorization of any additional 
50,000 watt stations in America for the reason that such 
authorizations are contrary to the public interest and directly 
opposed to the fundamental principle of accomplishing the 
greatest good for the greatest number. Any further author- 
ization of super power stations would be directly in line with 
the erroneous and much to be regretted policy in the first 
allocation of wave lengths, which amounted to nothing more 
or less than the cutting of a monstrous melon into forty 
luscious slices. 

If a few radio stations in America are given the right to 
use power to the extent to which they now demand, they 
will to all intents and purposes drown out many other sta- 
tions in America. 

The cost of these super power stations, both to build and 
to operate, is so large that the only way to maintain them is 
to increase advertising rates and thereby load down their 
programs with more and more advertising. 


Longer Life 


The Secret of Methuselah 
GEORGE W. GRAY IN Harper's Magazine 


From early philosophers, down through astrologers and alche- 
mists, the idea of medicines of longevity has come at last to 
the test of the research laboratory which calmly experiments. 

The accidents to which human bodies are liable range all 
the way from encounters with automobiles to encounters with 
germs. It appears that most young people in their twenties 
and thirties, and those whose lives were just beginning at 
forty, die of diseases of organs exposed to contacts with the 
outer world—presumably a considerable proportion are vic- 
tims of chance encounters with germs and other accidents; 
while the ninety-year-olds, with stronger constitutions or 
greater immunity or better luck, resist these external foes only 
to die at last from failure within. 

Do organs irrevocably wear out? Or, is organic failure 
itself an accident, the result of conditions that might be 
remedied if we knew their causes? These questions suggest 
two radically different theories of the aging process. 

That there is an inherent constitutional endowment, an 
inborn capacity for longevity, has long been accepted on the 
evidence of human statistics. 

The subject of diets and their probable influence on length 
of life has been a topic of speculation through the years, both 
before and since Francis Bacon proclaimed his dictum: ‘'The 
cure of diseases requires temporary medicines, but longevity 
is to be procured by diets.” 

At Columbia University, Henry C. Sherman and his associ- 
ate Harriet L. Campbell have been investigating dietary effects 
to determine the ingredients of food that contribute to length 
of life. They have found unmistakable evidence that calcium 
is a factor, and vitamins A and G are also indicated as prob- 
able factors. The experiments are still under way; but the 
results already attained are so convincing to Dr. Sherman that 
he is applying them in his own eating. He believes that by 
including in the daily diet of a lifetime a liberal allowance 
of food rich in calcium and the two vitamins, six or seven 
years of effective life may be added to “the prime”. 

Milk is a fluid of exceeding complexity. It embodies pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, fats, all the known vitamins, and several 
mineral elements, including calcium. The vitamins, A and 
G, and to a lesser extent the calcium, are present in fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Dr. Sherman, therefore, advises those 
who aspire to long life to make these three foods important 
members of their daily diet. As a practical formula for in- 
suring ample portions of the longevity factors, he suggests 
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that at least one-fifth of the food budget be spent on milk 
and cream, and not less than one-fifth on fresh fruits and 
green vegetables. 

There is another 4 mg to this problem. We observe 
that certain forms of life never grow senile. A bacterium 
may die by accident, but never, so far as we know, from old 
age. It is our complexity that dooms us: the multiplicity of 
specialized mechanisms that must be in step, in synchroniza- 
tion, continually interacting in the complicated teamwork of 
interdependent organs. No one dies of old age—it is the 
failure of a gland to secrete an indispensable hormone at a 
critical moment, the drying of the tissues, the heightening of 
blood pressure, the thickening and hardening of arteries. 
Nor is it only the veterans a eighty and beyond that are 
victims of these diseases. 

It may be, as Max Rubner has suggested, that length of 
life is a function of evolution. Dr. Rubner made a study of 
the metabolism of a wide range of organisms and found a 
certain ratio existing between the size and metabolic rate of 
animals and their characteristic life span. But when he came 
to man, the ratio was quite different. It would seem that 
man has attained a superior position in the race with time. 
If haphazard evolution has done that much for us, what 
might be accomplished if man took the all-important busi- 
ness of evolution into his own hands? 

But possibly in our groping experiments to-day we are 
laying the ret Tn the ih for a Methuselah 
formula many clues must be sifted. The aging process needs 
to be studied with something of the comprehension that has 
focussed on the processes a growth. 


Insect Pests 


Science mobilizes for a great campaign 
GROVER C. MUELLER IN Popular Science Monthly 


PARASITES numbering in the quadrillions, some so tiny that 
they cannot be seen by the naked eye, are being marshaled 
by science on a hundred fronts in a dramatic war of exter- 
mination. Their enemies are other insects which infest lemon 
and orange trees and cause millions of dollars worth of 
damage every year. 

Scientists comb the world for parasites which will destroy 
harmful insects. Scale ‘aaainan tales red, purple, gray, and 
yellow—white flies, rust mites, and citrus mites are the rd 
ciple offenders. From the Fiji Islands, South America, Africa, 
Australia, and the Orient come the shock troops which are 
saving the citrus industry of Florida, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Texas, Arizona, and California from destruction. 

Those that attack scale insects are carnivorous and, like 
other members of the wasp family, have stingers. In count- 
less numbers, they swarm through citrus trees, back up 
against the scale insects, sting them, and deposit eggs within 
their bodies. A few hours later the eggs hatch, and the larvae 
feed on the internal fluids and consume the vital organs. 
One parasite will lay from fifty to 5,000 eggs, usually one in 
each host, though sometimes several eggs will be deposited 
under a single shell. 

Science’s attacks on insects do not end in the laboratory, 
nor are they confined to setting parasites on host insects, 
Poison powders, sprays, and war gases—phos, ene, arsine, 
and mustard—have been set to work with deadly effect. 
Where these fail, stomach insecticides are applied. 

Sometimes the insects build up a resistance to one form of 
— For several years, fumigation proved satisfactory to 

ill most scale insects, but after three decades growers in one 
southern California district reported red scale increasing de- 
spite their efforts to beat it back. Professor Quayle, of the 
University of California’s Citrus Experiment Station, went 
into the orange and lemon groves, ordered the dosage in- 
creased, but found the insects withstood even the heaviest 
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application. He took infested lemons and oranges to River- 
side, fumigated them again, and found that he could not kill 
the little animals unless he applied so much poison gas that it 
would destroy the trees as well as the insects. 

By gassing the scale insects, he soon found,- science actually 
was building up a hardier race, since only the weak perished 
and the strong survived. Gas after gas was tried, until today 
only the deadly hydrocyanic gas is employed. Others, of the 
types used in war, proved useless, since they hung close to the 
ground. Only hydrocyanic was found neutral to the tree but 
deadly to the scale. 

Sometimes the use of parasitic armies has unlooked-for 
results. Millions of parasites may be released in orchards, 
only to disappear, victims of an unfavorable climate. Again, 
they may multiply in staggering numbers. Recently, all the 
parasites planted in one western orchard disappeared. In- 
vestigation showed that they were all females. Not being 
fertilized, they naturally failed to produce a second genera- 
tion. Now, precautions are taken to see that both males and 
females are included. Male eggs, it has been found, do not 
develop until female eggs are laid in the same insect. Even 
here, the male eggs will remain dormant until the females are 
full grown, for the female can breathe liquids, while her 
mate needs air. When, finally, the female releases the male, 
he eats her for her pains. Even the sexes are being changed 
in this strange battle of science. When provided with only 
half the amount of food they require, female larvae become 


males. 


Reading Aloud 


The renaissance of an ancient art 


GEOFFREY FABER IN The Manchester Guardian 


To aNnysopy of a reflective turn of mind who depends upon 
books for his living it has been a surprise to discover how 
well books have held their own against all the new ways of 
passing time which the twentieth century has invented. 

In point of fact reading is much more than holding its 
own. The number of books published every year has risen, 
and is continuing to rise. There are signs, indeed, that the 
supply is beginning seriously to outrun the demand, but 
there can be no possible doubt that the demand has itself 
grown enormously. It has, moreover, with the spread of 
education, widened out into classes which used to care little 
for books of any kind. 

It would seem that the ordinary human imagination, how- 
ever unsophisticated, needs a field in which it will be stim- 
ulated to exercise itself. The escape into the ready-made 
world of the motion picture, glamorous and exciting though 
it may be, does not meet this need, nor can any form 
of entertainment in which the entertainer does all the work. 

Here lies the main secret of the increasing popularity of 
books. For it is the peculiar virtue of a book that it cannot 
be read at all unless it compels the reader to exercise such 
imagination as he has. And so strong is the pleasure he gets 
from this stimulant that for the sake of it he performs, with- 
out consciousness of effort, an intellectual feat of almost 
indescribable complexity. The philosopher reading a meta- 
ago treatise is, if you consider the matter closely, a much 

ess remarkable phenomenon than an errand-boy engrossed 
in a “penny dreadful”. 

This unique pleasure is only to be got nowadays by read- 
ing to oneself, But in theory, and in past and possibly in 
future practice, it is equally obtainable by listening. In the 
dawn of literature and in primitive societies the story is told 
or sung. We lettered Western nations had largely forgot- 
ten how to listen. But only because the invention of print- 
ing doomed the arts of story-telling, of ballad-making, of 
minstrelsy. And it was not until the use of printing had been 
developed to the point when cheap reading matter was uni- 
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versally obtainable that the oldest of human arts—the art of 
the story-teller as distinct from the art of the story-writer— 
finally faded almost out of existence, together with the 
secondary arts of reciting or reading aloud. 

To listen is, in fact, easier than to read. The spoken 
lecture is still the most universal instrument of education; 
the preacher is still the most influential persuader of men’s 
consciences. Even more significant is the mastery of rhetoric 
which characterises our modern dictators, and the use which 
they make of the wireless to bring their speeches to the ears 
of the people. 

What is it that makes a good reader? Certainly not 
elocutionary training; for of all arts that of reading aloud 
is the most intimate and personal.’ The voice of the reader 
must, to begin with, have certain qualities. It must not be 
monotonous. It must be capable, without effort, of natural 
variation in pitch and tone. It must have timbre—it must 
in itself be a pleasant noise. 

Far more important are the mental qualities of the 
reader. Perhaps the first of these is the faculty of using his 
voice as if what he is saying were being said for the first 
time. The vast majority of public readers (particularly those 
who are trained elocutionists) break down before this test; 
they fail to manipulate their voices with the necessary 
naturalness—you know either that they have too carefully 
calculated the effects they wish to produce, or that they are 
being taken by surprise by the text before them. 

The voice of the reader must follow the changes of 
thought, emotion, action, and person, Yet it must not fol- 
low them too far. If it does so, the reader is attempting to 
do the listener's work. The upper dramatic limit can, 
nevertheless, vary greatly, according to the reader. 

The finest reader I have ever heard was the eighty-year- 
old chaplain of an Oxford college. The variations of tone 
which he used were extraordinarily wide, and they were most 
beautiful and moving. For this reason I am shy to limit the 
dramatic possibilities of reading aloud. Yet I am sure of one 
fact—namely, that this eloquent variation of pitch and tone 
must not attempt to mimic the persons of a tale; it must 
be the expression of the reader's own emotions. 





The Zionist Cause 


The case for the Jews 
PHILIP S. BERNSTEIN IN The Christian Century 


THE urgency behind the Zionist movement springs from the 
utter hopelessness of Jewish life in central and eastern Eu- 
rope. For these European Jews there is only one hope: 
Palestine. The population has steadily increased until at 
present over four hundred thousand Jews dwell there. Ex- 
perts have estimated that through the development of modern 
industry and intensive agriculture over three million Jews 
could be settled in the course of time. 

The history of the Palestine labor movement is an epic. 
As far back as fifty years ago, long before the Balfour Decla- 
ration, many Zionists realized that the only hope for building 
a healthy national life in Palestine was through Jewish labor. 
The movement received its greatest impetus from the estab- 
lishment of the codperative-collective movement twenty-six 
years ago. Many of the young Jews who came to Palestine 
were inspired by the Hebrew prophets and by Russian social- 
ism, They established the collective. 

Today the labor group is the most influential element in 
Palestine and numbers a third of the population in its mem- 
bership. It has established the eight hour day, unemploy- 
ment and sickness insurance, and decent working conditions, 
which were never even dreamed of in Palestine before it 
came. It has established hospitals, schools, ‘and technical 
institutes. Jewish hospitals and educational institutions have 
been opened to Arabs. Jewish taxes support Arab schools 











and other institutions. There is no doubt that the Jews have 
improved the conditions of life for the Arab masses. 

Consider the charge that Jewish labor will not permit Arab 
labor to be employed on Jewish enterprises. It must be re- 
membered that Arabs and Christians do not employ Jews 
because Jewish labor is more expensive, more independent 
and better organized than Arab. By ae on its rights 
Jewish labor has improved rather than retarded the condi- 
tion of Arab labor. 

In any event, the Arab pores in Palestine has in- 
creased by three hundred thousand, approximately 50 per 
cent, and its income, as Mr. Lloyd George stated in the House 
of Commons, has trebled and quadrupled during the period 
of Zionist immigration. If the Jews were content to be a 
minority and would suspend immigration and land purchases, 
they could work out a satisfactory relationship with the Arabs. 

Why shouldn't the Jews accept these conditions? First, 
because of those millions of homeless, unhappy, oppressed 
Jews of ere Second, the freezing of the status quo will 
mean that Palestine will be for the Jews another ghetto, noth- 
ing more. Third, Palestine is not overpopulated but under- 
populated. Its present total population is only about 
1,300,000. Fourth is the fact that Palestine is but a tiny 
fragment of the land possessed by the Arabs. 

Although it is difficult to predict what the ultimate out- 
come will be, my conjecture is that the combination of British 
imperial self-interest, Arab economic self-interest and Jewish 
necessary self-interest will enable the Jews with some compro- 
mises to continue the building of the national home in 
Palestine. The Jews of Palestine are fighting for the very 
life of their people and they will not yield except to death. 
There is no fundamental reason why Jews, Arabs and Chris- 
tians cannot dwell together amicably in Palestine under the 
British mandate. 


Snake Meat 


From coil to can 
FROM THE Express Messenger 


Down in Florida one afternoon a few years ago, a farmer 
in an experimental frame of mind decided to cook the white, 
glistening flesh of a rattlesnake. To his surprise he found 
the cooked product not merely edible, but delicious! 

Then, to be certain that his own taste was in good taste, 
this Florida snake-eating pioneer, George K. End, served 
some of his novel food to American Legionnaires convening 
in a nearby city. The veterans of ‘40 and 8” days found 
Mr. End’s snake snacks to their liking, and presently news- 
papers all over the land were recording the details of this 
latest food fad. 

Thus began the Floridian Products Corporation at Arcadia, 
Florida, a concern that catches, kills, and cooks Diamondback 
rattlesnakes, and which in the four years of its existence has 
developed into a profitable enterprise. 

To support his contention that snake meat should be en- 
joyed by all, Mr. End is fond of quoting from that pioneer 
classic, “The Swiss Family Robinson”, wherein Father Robin- 
son tells his family “that the flesh of even poisonous snakes 
can be eaten without danger; as, for instance, the rattlesnake 
from which can be made a strong and nourishing soup tasting 
very like good chicken broth.” 

The poison glands of the rattlesnake are situated in the 
head and have no connection with the carcass from which the 
edible meat is derived. Therefore when the head is removed 
in the slaughtering of the snake, the remainder of the body 
can be utilized with safety. 

The rattlesnake is one of Nature’s cleanest creatures, ac- 
cording to Mr. End. ‘‘A rattler eats nothing but live, warm- 
blooded food, in Florida principally cottontail rabbits. He 
eats nothing aquatic, not even a frog. Compare his discrimi- 
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nating diet with that of a hog or of a chicken! A hog, for 
instance, will eat many things that a rattler wouldn’t even 
crawl over!” 

The Floridian Product plant is located on the edge of the 
Florida prairie frontier, which is said to contain more big 
Diamondbacks than any other comparable area in the United 
States. Experienced snake men go out on the prairie and hunt 
the snakes down in their natural habitat—palmetto thickets. 
They catch the snakes by slipping a steel hook, attached to the 
end of a six-foot pole, through the center of their coils. The 
hunters consider 20 snakes a good day’s catch. 

After the snakes are captured they are placed in pens built 
on automobile trucks and are hauled back to the plant at 
Arcadia, where they are “milked” for their venom and held 
for slaughter. On specified slaughter days, the rattlers are de- 
capitated and the carcasses are hung up to bleed thoroughly. 
After four or five hours, the snakes are skinned and the car- 
casses are prepared for canning along the latest and most 
scientific lines, 


Outlook zu Retrospect 


Preventive medicine for business 
WILLARD L. THORP IN Management Review 


THERE appears to be little disagreement over the fact that 
the long-prophesied business recovery is here. The various 
indexes which are used to depict business conditions give 
clear evidence of a strong business upswing. Production, 
employment, and retail trade all not only made fine records 
of improvement in the spring, but did not record the sum- 
mer pas which has become almost an accepted part of our 
business pattern. Business failures, except for a few months 
in 1919, have not been lower in forty years. And business 
profits have shown a striking increase according to recent 
uarterly figures. 

This broad description is by no means an accurate picture 
of the many sub-divisions which go to make up the total. As 
might have been ss ap the greatest gains (in percent- 
ages) have been made by the industries whose volume was 
most curtailed in the depression. Thus construction has re- 
vived somewhat, and the industries which produce buildin 
supplies show an extraordinary increase, when ps, 
against a base which was very close to zero. The same sort 
of variation shows itself in consumers’ goods. Those items 
which were most seriously curtailed, chiefly the so-called con-. 
sumers’ durable goods, such as radios, refrigerators, and 
house furnishings, now show the greatest recovery. But 
variations of improvement appear even in the various 
branches of the clothing trades. 

These many differences within the business structure 
might, of course, be interpreted to mean that we are rapidly 
getting out of balance again, but a careful examination does 
not support this view. Rather, we seem to be in a quite 
healthy condition as far as current business —_ is con- 
cerned, although the national budget, the prolonged advance 
in the stock market, and the problems of labor, both em- 
ployed and unemployed, are strong reminders that our diffi- 
culties, present and potential, are not all eliminated. The 
commodity price structure, which was so badly out of bal- 
ance, appears to have returned to something like its earlier 
form, agricultural and raw material prices having risen 
more than prices of manufactured commodities. The banks 
have adequate resources for loans. The prospects for foreign 
trade are rapidly improving. And the national income has 
shown a steady advance for many months. 

In view of this pleasant picture, it is decidedly unpopular 
to advise business men to proceed with caution. But it can 
do no harm to recall that if depression is around the corner 
behind us, it is also around the next corner in the future. 
Let us hope that it will be farther away than the last corner 

















proved to be when it first began to appear in prophecy, but 
there are no good grounds for assurance that it is not there. 
Already there is evidence in isolated spots of the appearance 
of a “boom psychology”. With expanding consumer pur- 
chasing power, interest rates low, and six years of enforced 
consumer economy behind us, some are seeing no limit to 
the current upswing. They are impressed by the fact that 
durable goods and luxury goods are recording extraordi- 
nary percentage increases, and that the stock market has risen 
for many months. There is danger that we are headed for 
what a British professor calls ‘‘a period of optimistic error’. 

It needs little argument to demonstrate that the problems 
of prosperity are more difficult than those of depression. 
Tests of real character are usually more severe under favor- 
able than adverse conditions. Carelessness and waste are 
creatures of profitable times, not of depressions. I know 
no condition which is more dangerous for a business than a 
period of sustained high profits. Depression does not offer 
all those attractive invitations for expansion that prosperity 
provides. Furthermore, those who urge caution are scorned 
as unpatriotic or disloyal. 

The temptations of prosperity fall, of course, on the man- 
ager. The prevention of excesses is his job. As in the 
period of optimistic error which characterized the latter 
twenties, there will be alluring demands for expansion— 
expansion warranted only by the easy profits of the day, 
heedless of the prospects of the longer term. In the face of 
such pressure, the manager must be mindful of the threat of 
the next depression. 

For business in general, the problem of recovery should 
be replaced by the problem of maintaining business health. 
Industry programs must have that as their new objective. 
And those larger organizations which cut across industry 
lines, must concern themselves with ways and means for 
prolonging the pres period. 

Probably the best resolve that managers can make today 
is that depression-created economies will not be too easily 
discarded, and that easing profits wil. not be permitted to 
create a fatal sense of luxury and business security, 


England, Beware 


A German Warning to John Bull 
FROM Boersen-Zeitung 


THE timely publication of the text of the German-Japanese 
agreement against bolshevism has rather taken the wind out 
of the sails of those who tried to create a sensation by de- 
claring that it was aimed against England. Nevertheless, the 
Treaty continues to be misused to this end, especially in 
Soviet and French circles. Soviet Russia acts as though the 
matter concerned it less than the English. 

In Paris, where they just can’t conceive a treaty which is 
not bolstered up with provisions of a military nature, giving 
it the character of an alliance, speculation is rife as to the 
English interests which are affected and to the English dis- 
inclination to divide the world into ideological camps. Yet, 
rathet naively, they at the same time speculate on the possi- 
— of forming a bloc of the “three great democracies,” 
England, France and America, with the ulterior motive of 
admitting their Russian ally to this exclusive club through 
the back door. 

Even if such speculations are but coolly received in Eng- 
land, there are nevertheless thin spots in the English wiring- 
system which might lead to political short circuits. With 
their feeling of insular security, with nerves fortified by 
7“ erity and a relatively intact social equilibrium, the Eng- 
ish believe that bolshevism can be considered as something 
which can be restrained both internally and externally, and 
made part of the diplomatic game. 

In certain circles there is a tendency to flirt with it. Even 
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the coolest heads in the Foreign Office cannot say whether 
bolshevism will not soon compel England as well to make a 
clear decision. We Germans in any case must keep to the 
facts: the facts are the bolshevik experiments on German 
territory. 

It is a fact that today not only leaflets and other propa- 
ganda, but also ships, planes, munitions, and _bolshevist 
troops are ceaselessly entering Spain and that the Soviet re- 

ublic of Barcelona is a fait accompli which cannot be over- 
ooked—not even by England. It is also a fact that Bol- 
shevism, with the aid of its Marxist and other confederates, 
has just succeeded in obtaining the Nobel Peace Prize for 
a German traitor, thereby challenging the Reich. 

The arrest and conviction of Germans in Russia are facts. 
The Moscow broadcasts, which take place every evening in 
all languages and call to revolution, are facts. So are for 
China and Japan the Communistic armies and civil wars, 
which for fifteen years have laid*waste the Far East. But 
what are facts for the Japanese and ourselves today may 
tomorrow be a reality for England and for every country 
which bears responsibility for hundreds of millions of Asiat- 
ic subjects and does not want them one day to rise in bloody 
revolt, seduced and armed by Communism, 


Prospects of War 


A British general’s plea for peace 
A. C. TEMPERLEY IN World Review 


THE present international situation is a tragic contrast to the 
high inane in 1919 of an era of peace. It had been, in the 
minds of countless soldiers who fought and died, a “war 
to end war’. A universal demand arose both from the 
victors and the vanquished, who were sick of the slaughter 
and exhausted by the strain, that some other means than 
the sword should be found for settling disputes. The most 
promising method seemed to be that of reduction of arma- 
ments to a defensive level and a mutually guaranteed security, 
strong enough to defeat any breaker of the peace. 

In the last two years the whole world has been re-arming. 
I will not go into a lot of detailed figures; those that I 
give are a sufficient indication. The Red Army is now 
1,300,000 men owing to lowering the recruiting age from 
21 to 19: The number of aeroplanes that Russia is said to 
possess is 5,000, and she probably has 10,000 tanks. Ger- 
many has a formidable air force of about 1,000 or more 
machines. France a year ago raised her period of service to 
two years. We do not know the extent of the Italian re- 
armament, but a year ago Signor Mussolini declared that he 
had a million men under arms, while there were half a 
million locked up in Abyssinia. No doubt there has been 
since then a good deal of demobilization, but the trained 
men remain available. A large programme of rearmament 
has recently been announced. Japan’s military budget is al- 
most exactly double that of 1932, and the U.S.A.’s has in- 
creased this year by a large amount. Even such pacific 
small Powers as Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, and the 
Scandinavian States are spending more money and increasing 
their armed forces. 

Anxious statesmen undoubtedly consider that by re-arming 
greater security is being obtained. Yet it is a paradox that, 
if all states increase their armaments in roughly the same 
proportion, the relative security of each has not changed at 
all, except possibly for the worse. Dictators are re-arming 
because they desire to alter'the balance of armaments to 
their advantage and then to use war or threat of it as an 
instrument 0: wage But this only calls forth fresh efforts 
in turn from the countries that believe themselves menaced, 


and so the race goes on. A sudden spurt may give a tem- 
porary advantage and, as the pressure increases, this may be 
used as the moment to strike. 
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Re-arming has become a psychological condition. We are 
back to the law of the jungle where every country is trying 
to make itself as safe as armaments can make it and is ter- 
rified of being left behind in the race. Small countries like 
Holland or Switzerland can make no conceivable addition 
to their armed strength that would make the difference 
between victory and defeat or deter a Great Power from in- 
vading them, if it were thought worth while. Yet they are 
determined to do their best to make the aggressor pay as 
great a price as possible. Indeed, to go further, are the 
U.S.S.R. or Germany a whit more secure for the prodigious 
efforts that they have made? Financially they are certainly 
much poorer and each is honestly afraid of the other. 

The old refuge of despots is to seek an exit from an in- 
tolerable internal situation by means of the promise of con- 
quest. The breaking strain may come before long in several 
countries. I do not believe that armaments of themselves 
bring war but, when the financial pressure to pay for them 
becomes too great, there may be no other alternative. The 
bogus boom resulting from re-armament must come to an 
end, as it is doing in Germany today, and even to such a 
well disciplined people the strain may become intolerable. 

There is in the minds of many people one factor about a 
future war which may prove decisive, Are the people of the 
generation that knew the last war prepared to fight again if 


called upon? Presumably men of military age will respond 


JUSTICE BRANDEIS: renders a decision 


“Behind every argument is somebody’s ig- 
norance.” 


EMIL LUDWIG: analyzes dictators 


“Mussolini is a realist who thinks critically ; 
Hitler believes all the nonsense he utters.” 


TERRE HAUTE “STAR“: looks at sexism 


“All the world loves a lover, until he com- 
plicates the parking problem.” 


MATHEW NORDSTROM: maligns Manhattan 


“Pigeon-holed in a tiny cocoon in the vast- 
ness of an office-building, the New Yorker 
considers himself lord of the universe.” 


EX-PREMIER BENNETT: Ottawa statesman 


“Canada is not equipped even to maintain 
neutrality!” 


JOHN BASSETT: Canadian newsman 


“As car-loadings go down, the importance 
of editorial columns goes up.” 


BASIL ZAHAROFF: late munitions king 


“Peace is a psychological condition.” 


THE GREAT GANDHI: registers humility 


“My humble role is that of a scavenger, 
both literally and spiritually.” 
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to the call to defend their own countries but will, for in- 
stance, the Frenchman march if Russia is attacked, will the 
Russian fight for Austria, or will either fight for Czecho- 
slovakia or the Polish Corridor? In the totalitarian States 
the people are peculiarly subject to mass propaganda and to 
appeals to patriotism. Will they march blindly to wars of 
conquest at the behest of their leaders? No one can answer 
these questions, but it is upon them that, in the last analysis, 
the probability of war depends. 

Is there any solution to this imminent re War is on 
the lips of everyone; is there any way out? The League has 
temporarily broken down and it is mere cant to talk of bas- 
ing one’s policy upon it or collective security, for it does not 
exist today. No country will join in economic sanctions for 
a very long time to come and none will fight unless their 
vital interests are threatened. A Western Pact would do 
much, particularly if coupled with a genuine air limitation, 
though regional pacts are not an ideal solution. A bolder 
course would be an “all-in” Conference between the “haves” 
and the “have-nots” where frontiers, colonies, trade barriers, 
raw materials, currencies and some degree of an armaments 
limitation could all be frankly discussed. It would require 
most patient diplomacy even to get it to meet, yet there 
seems in a distracted world to be no other alternative but a 
war, which nobody in Europe really wants and which can 
only end in ruin. 


or SO they say 


ANTHONY EDEN: British foreign minister 


“T think 1937 will perhaps decide the future 
of our civilization.” 


DR. J. B. NASH: talks turkey 


“It takes a highly intellectual individual to 
enjoy leisure; most of us had better count 
on working.” 


STEPHEN LEACOCK: laughing professor 


“T have doctors’ degrees of all kinds except 
the real ones—medical and horse.” 


HARRY ELMER BARNES: anti-money bags? 


“Capitalism can be sustained under repre- 
sentative government only through increas- 
ing mass purchasiag-power.” 


BERTRAND RUSSELL: in re, brain-trusting 


“Reason, like conscience, is an anarchic 
force not easily manipulated by politicians 
or military leaders.” 


BERNARD BARUCH: knows his economics 


“The barbaric sweating of labor can jump 
any tariff wall, or undermine any currency 
stabilization.” 


R. J. DEACHMAN: business is bad 


“Houdini used to take rabbits out of his hat, 
but he never made his living by selling the 
rabbits.” 
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Recovery Rise 


FROM Westminster Bank Review 
LONDON 


THE present rise towards recovery, ap- 
pears to be largely based on expansion 
of genuine commercial demands, in- 
cluding the demand for re-stocking pur- 
poses, and for that reason it may be 
sounder than its predecessors, in which 
the speculative element was relatively 
more prominent. 

In some cases, of course, the recent 
advances have carried prices to levels 
which current statistical positions can- 
not justify, and to that extent the up- 
ward movement is not without its dan- 
gers and has raised the fear that sharp 
sctbacks may follow. On the whole the 
recovery in commodities seems to have 
firm foundations on this occasion, en- 
couraging hopes that it may prove of a 
lasting character. 

It has long been recognized that one 
of the most serious aspects of the de- 
pression was the discrepancies which 
were created between different sets of 
prices, one example being the much 
greater fall in raw material prices than 
in those of manufactured goods. The 
recovery in raw materials is not an un- 
mixed blessing, for it may tend to re- 
duce manufacturing profits, but in so 
far as it will help to redress the balance 
between prices in these two categories 
it should be welcomed. 

Apart from higher prices, however, 
many raw material producers are bene- 
fiting from an increased rate of pro- 
duction. Their earnings have thus 
doubly improved, and the persistent 
contraction of purchasing power of the 
primary producing areas, which has 
been one of the most important factors 
preventing the restoration of inter- 
national trade, is being corrected. 


Railroad Equipment 
FROM Young Management 
Corporation Report 


BARRING a severe setback this year 
through higher railroad labor costs, the 
combination of circumstances, which 
find the railroads with an exceptionally 
large amount of old and obsolete equip- 
ment at a time of increasing trafhic levels 
and at a time that changing ideas of 
service are producing demands for new 
types of passenger equipment and loco- 
motives, may bring the railroad equip- 
ment industry in the next year or so at 
least back to what is considered normal. 

Furthermore, the railroads are rapid- 
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Buszness and Finance 


ly returning to their former practice of 
budgeting their expenditures as an aid 
to an orderly development of their 
properties. Based on the budgets sub- 
mitted to the Railway Age, indications 
are for a 20% increase in expenditures. 
These increases will go for equipment 
and roadway alike, although equipment 
will show a larger increase, probably 
more than 25%, whereas roadway will 
receive between 10% and 15%. Every 
branch of the railway supply industry 
should feel the impetus of these en- 
larged programs. Some branches of the 
equipment industry will probably fare 
better than others. The division of the 
trade that contributes directly to new 
high-speed passenger service should also 
derive substantial earnings improvement. 

In the freight car building branch of 
the industry, it is understood that profit 
margins have not been entirely satis- 
factory in some regards due principally 
to price cutting on the part of some pro- 
ducers. It is believed that these con- 
ditions will remedy themselves with any 
appreciable increase in orders. In other 
words the smaller companies are re- 
ported to be pretty well booked, and 
acceptance of additional orders of any 
size might render scheduled deliveries 
difficult. 


British Labor 
FROM Standard Trade and Securities 


THE enlightened labor viewpoint in 
Great Britain is the result of more than 
acentury of experiment with legislation. 
In the early history of industrialized 
England, -« i unions were outlawed, 
and such societies existed as secret 
bodies. Finally, in 1927, the Trades 
Disputes and Trade Unions Act was 
passed. 

One of the most drastic provisions of 
this law is that which prohibits “sympa- 
thetic” strikes. The Act provides that 
any strike is illegal if it (1) “has any 
object other than or in addition to the 
furtherance of a trade dispute within 
the trade or industry in which the 
strikers are engaged; and (2) is a strike 
designed or calculated to coerce the 
Government either directly or by in- 
flicting hardship upon the community.” 

Another highly important provision 
restricts picketing. The law also pro- 
vides that no person who refuses to take 
part in an illegal strike may be ex- 
pelled from any trade union or society, 

fined, or be deprived of any right 
because of such refusal. 

The raising of funds for political 








purposes is not prohibited, but the law 
provides that no member of a union 
may be called upon to make such con- 
tributions unless he has delivered to 
the union notice in writing of his 
willingness to do so. 

The law further provides that mu- 
nicipal employes may not break a con- 
tract of service if such action might 
cause injury, danger, or grave incon- 
venience to the community. 

British employers recognize that em- 
ploye organization is inevitable; hence, 
union activities are not fought. An 
entire employer group in an industry 
will bargain with the workers of their 
industry. The length of the working 
period is covered by law only where 
questions of public health are con- 
cerned, and regulations covering wages 
apply only to a limited extent in in- 
dustries where public policy is con- 
cerned. 

Realizing the right of the worker to 
bargain for better terms, management 
has permitted organizers to proceed but 
has countered the movement with a 
similar organization among itself. 

There is no provision for compulsory 
collective bargaining under English law, 
and it is only on rare occasions that the 
government will interfere in disputes. 
The relative freedom of labor difli- 
culties is traceable not to an iron rule 
on the part of the government but to an 
intelligent effort on the part of both 
management and labor to solve their 
problems on a codperative basis. 


Boom Times 


H. PARKER WILLIS IN Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle 


PRICES are now steadily forging fur- 
ther upward. The movement of grains, 
and particularly of wheat, has long since 
been a factor of wide-spread comment. 
Copper, which, during the depression; 
hed been forced so far downward, and 
which was so slow in recovering its 
“natural” level, is now 13c., with every 
reason to believe that it will go ma- 
terially higher. Various highly special- 
ized or rare materials have already at- 
tained especially high levels. Specula- 
tion in commodities is active, both in 
American markets and abroad, and is 
employing a good deal of bank credit 
in supporting itself. This state of af- 
fairs is significant and suggestive as an 
indicator of broad business conditions 
for the early future. 

Some of the more hasty forecasters 
have been disposed to make bald gen- 
eral prediction of a “boom,” as one of 
the chief economic features of the pres- 
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eral prediction of a “boom,” as one of 
the chief economic features of the pres- 
ent year, and to foresee all of the usual 
“repercussions” exerted by such booms 
upon the banking situation and the gen- 
eral financial status of the Nation. 
Hence, a wide-spread call for what is 
termed “‘credit control,” and a widely- 
advertised warning to the business and 
banking community that business activity 
is likely to get “out of hand.” 

It is to be regretted that there should 
be any disposition to attempt an indis- 
criminate “credit control,” equally di- 
rected to those who are making a 
moderate use of banking funds as well 
as to those who are disposed to be 
prodigal in their taking of risks, and in 
their reliance upon a future which shall 
favor their undertakings. In this, the 
thing to be feared is not “rise of prices” 
or “expansion,” but is the irregular 
enlargement of the price base, the cre- 
ation of an economic disequilibrium. 

Above all else, it is essential that our 
politicians should cease trying to treat 
symptoms, and in what they do, to de- 
vote themselves to underlying condi- 
tions. Thus, for example, it is of little 
use to devise means for the control of 
credit through the raising of reserve 
ratios, the sterilization of gold and 
other highly conventionalized techniques. 
What is called for is the complete sani- 
tation of credit and elimination of all 
attificial factors tending to place us up- 
on an uncertain footing, 


Stabilization Fund 
NORMAN CRUMP IN Banking 


AN exchange stabilization fund must 
be able to act both as buyer and seller, 
that is, it must be provided both with 
gold and with the home currency (e.g., 
sterling for England and dollars for the 
United States). 

The American exchange fund was 
originally stocked only with gold, aris- 
ing from the revaluation of the nation’s 
monetary gold stocks in early 1934. It 
was never able to acquire a stock of 
dollars, because ever since 1934 funds 
have been flowing into the United 
States, so that the fund was continually 
asked to buy gold and never asked to 
buy dollars. It had the fatal defect of 
being able to operate only one way, and 
the undesired way, at that. The result 
was that as it took up gold, it had to 
it on to the Reserve banks (in the 
orm of gold certificates), for the Re- 
serve banks alone had dollars with which 
to pay for the gold. Hence, the gold got 
through to the American internal bank- 
ing system, where it was responsible for 
the swollen member bank excess re- 
serves, and from the psychological as- 

ect, for the misgivings about foreign 
money. 

The only possible assumption is that 
the recent changes are designed to pro- 
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with an adequate supply of dollars, so 
that it can operate freely in both direc- 
tions. A new issue of Treasury bills 
might be made direct to the fund. Then, 
in future as the fund buys gold it will 
sell its bills to the banking system, 
receiving in return dollars with which 
to pay for its gold. This is tantamount 
to giving the fund power to borrow at 
short term from the banking system 
whenever it wishes to buy gold. 

By adjusting the stabilization fund's 
sales of bills (a) to the member banks 
and (b) to the Reserve banks, a very 
delicate control over excess reserves 
could be exercised whenever foreign 
funds and gold came in. So far from 
foreign hot money raising a new prob- 
lem, it could be used as a delicate con- 
trol lever over the internal banking 
position. 


Excess Reserves 


FROM Federal Reserve Monthly 
NEW YORK 


ON January 31 the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System an- 
nounced an increase of 33-1/3 per cent 
in the reserve requirements of member 
banks. The Board’s statement called at- 
tention to the fact that the power to 
change reserve requirements was to be 
used, in the language of the law, “in 
order to prevent injurious credit ex- 
pansion or contraction”, and stated that 
the excess reserves eliminated by the 
Board’s action “are superfluous for the 
present or prospective needs of com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture and in 
the Board’s judgment, would result in 
an injurious credit expansion if per- 
mitted to become the basis of a multiple 
expansion of bank credit.” 

If the announced increase in reserve 
requirements were to become effective 
immediately, member banks would still 
have a total of at least $600,000,000 of 
excess reserves, a larger amount than at 
any time in recent years prior to 1933. 

The January increase in excess re- 
serves for the country as a whole fell 
somewhat short of expectations and ag- 
gregate excess reserves on January 27 
were slightly below the levels reached 
in November for two reasons. In the 
first place, the return flow of currency 
to the Reserve Banks during the four- 
week period was somewhat less than the 
estimated seasonal movement, notwith- 
standing a larger than usual outflow of 
currency last autumn, 

A second factor was the maintenance 
of Government balances in the Reserve 
Banks at a level somewhat higher than 

revailed for a number of weeks pre- 
ceding the December tax petiod. On 
January 27 Government balances in the 
Reserve Banks were approximately 
$180,000,000, as compared with about 
$50,000,000 in the first half of No- 





































In accordance with the policy 
announced by the Secretary a the 
Treasury on December 21, the Treasury 
has held inactive the gold that has been 
added to the monetary gold stock of the 
United States during the past month, 
and withdrawals of funds from com- 
mercial banks have been made in 
amounts sufficient to cover payments 
for imported and domestic gold pur- 
chased by the Treasury, and also suffi- 
cient to cover a considerable part of 
current Government expenditures. 


Japan’s Economics 
FROM National City Bank Letter 


THE economic situation in Japan has 
become a subject of general discussion, 
due to important developments, 

The first was the establishment of 
more stringent exchange regulations 
governing payment for imports, to give 
the yen the support temporarily needed. 

The second was the introduction of 
the 1937-38 budget, carrying a deficit 
in the general account, despite increased 
taxation, of 800,000,000 yen to be 
covered by new loans. This led to a 
political crisis and the resignation of the 
Hirota Cabinet on January 23. 

These developments are of special 
interest in the United States, in view of 
the important position which Japan oc- 
cupies in our foreign trade. In recent 
years the Island Empire has been our 
third best customer as well as the third 
largest source of our imports. 
_ The nature of the regulations implies 
that they will not drastically restrict 
trade. As between the alternatives of 
exchange control and an unstable and 
depreciating yen it is certain that the 
former is less disturbing to orderly 
trade. 

The exchange control is declared to 
be temporary, expiring at the end of 
July, and a wide latitude is evidently to 

€ permitted in its administration, In 
gs a permit will be required from 
the Ministry of Finance for any indi- 
vidual foreign exchange transaction ex- 
ceeding 10,000 yen, or in case of letters 
of credit for more than 30,000 yen a 
month. 

It has been known for some time that 
the payments Japan is called upon to 
make on international accounts were 
running close on the heels of the pay- 
ments received by her, despite the un- 
precedented expansion in exports. The 
trade balance last year was the most 
unfavorable since 1929, and capital in- 
vestments in Manchukuo have also ab- 
sorbed foreign exchange. 

One source of the present difficulties 
may be found in the state of the Gov- 
ernment finances. New and heavier 
taxes will be imposed during the com- 
ing fiscal year, but even so ordinary 
revenues will cover only about two- 


thirds of total expenditures, which have 
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more than doubled since 1931. The 
deficit will be met from internal bor- 
rowing which will again raise the 
national debt, now over 10 billion yen. 
The mounting Government debt natur- 
ally tends to excite inflationary fears, 
which according to the experience of 
other countries usually leads to specula- 
tive buying of commodities and the ex- 


port of capital. 


Recovery Spurts 


FROM Bank of Nova Scotia Monthly 
Review 


DURING the past four years recovery 

has not been expressed in a steady up- 

ward movement. It has come rather in 

PS followed by indecisive and con- 
icting changes. 

The recovery has consisted of four 
distinct and comparatively brief phases 
of gee ye interspersed with longer 
periods of approximate stability. The 
first and greatest advance was the sharp 
upturn from the depths of depression 
in the late Spring and early summer of 
1933. This was followed by a pause, 
lasting until the closing months of the 
year. The second expansion took place 
during the subsequent Winter and had 
lost its momentum by the early Spring 
of 1934. During the remainder of that 
year and during the first half of the 
next, there was no decisive change in 
the state of business. Over these fifteen 
months, gains in some activities were 
mainly offset by losses in others. 

The next general advance occurred in 
the Summer and early Fall of 1935. 
Business conditions were lifted to a 
higher plateau where they were main- 
tained until the middle of the past year. 
The first half of 1936, like most of 
1934, and part of 1935, was character- 
ized by conflicting changes which, when 
balanced one against another, convey 
the impression of stability. The fourth 
expansion began in June of last year. 
The upward movement was most pro- 
nounced in August and September, and 
by November, the latest month for 
which complete date are available, 
showed definite evidence of slackening. 

The uneven course of recovery, like 
the general recovery itself, is largely a 
reflection of events abroad. Revival in 
the United States has been characterized 
by abrupt expansions followed, not by 
periods of stability, but by notable re- 
cessions. The tenor of recovery in Great 
Britain has been steadier, but in this 
case, too, there have been pauses in the 
upward movement. The month to month 
pattern of Canadian business has gen- 
erally shown the combined reflections of 
conditions in these two nations. Each 
spurt in Canada has paralleled upturns 
in the United States and in Great 
Britain and each pause has been asso- 
ciated with a pause or a recession in 
one or both of these countries. 






From the Trade 


GAS ALERT 

The National Underwriter finds in 
the recent floods a new conflagration 
hazard, heretofore unthought of, except 
in relation to harbors: 

“The recent floods, and especially the 
experience at Cinginnati, shows that 
gasoline tanks under pressure of water 
are rather easily lifted. The flood got 
far beyond normal stages, and reached 
areas where these tanks were anchored. 
Cincinnati for many days could have 
been swept by a mighty conflagration be- 
cause of the impairment of the fire fight- 
ing defense. Gasoline was floating 
around in all directions and once it 
caught fire, it might have been a most 
serious menace. Louisville and undoubt- 
edly other flooded cities had a similar 
experience. 

“This hazard is one that will deserve 
the profoundest study of fire protection 
engineers. There are many problems in- 
volved. The situation is one that calls 
for immediate attention.” 


PATENT OFFICE 


In answer to general criticism of our 
patent system, Chemical Industries of- 
fers the following suggestion: 

“It is recognized, here and abroad, 
that our patent system has greatly fos- 
tered the growth and variety of our in- 
dustries. The faults we criticize with 
any justice may be faults of its adminis- 
tration, or own hasty carelessness, or our 
attempts to misuse it—not of the system 
itself. 

“All critics agree upon one outstand- 
ing trouble of our patent system. We 
might well concentrate attention and ef- 
fort on correcting that and then observe 
results, rather than scattering attention 
over a multitude of theoretically possible 
“reforms”. This trouble lies in the shift- 
ing personnel and the consequent lack 
of experience, intelligent judgment, and 
constructive policy in the Patent Office 
itself. The fault is ours. We pay all 
examiners far too little for the impor- 
tance of the work; too little to make 
work in the patent office a geally worth- 
while career.” 


FORGOTTEN FURNITURE 


Lionel J. Kahn, writing in Furniture 
World, urges furniture dealers to look 
for competition where it really exists: 

“There are many home: that contain 
a $300 electric refrigerator in the kitchen 
and a $98 suite in the living room. 
There are thousands of garages that con- 
tain $700 and $800 cars, while their 
owners are content to own $79 bedroom 
suites. Why does this condition exist? 
Because the electric refrigeration indus- 


try and the automotive industry intelli- 
gently create a demand for their prod- 
ucts, and know how to care for that de- 
mand properly.” 


SALVAGE 


From the American City comes an 
item indicative of an important indus- 
trial trend—the growth of the salvage 
business: 

“Burned tin cans are raked out and 
hauled to the inland side of the waste 
dump, from which they are later taken 
and baled in a specially built press, driv- 
en by a belt from a 20-hp U.S. motor, 
and with a capacity of about five tons in 
eight hours. Though loosely compressed, 
the cans cling together and require no 
ties. They are sold to copper mining 
companies, for use at their leaching 
plants, to recover copper suspended in 
water. The cans must be burned to re- 
move the tin from the iron, and loosely 

ressed so that there will be more sur- 
ace exposed to action of the copper- 
bearing water. This method of recov- 
ering copper is said to be a valuable aid 
to American copper companies in com- 
peting with cheap foreign copper.” 


EASY TERMS 


In a recent issue of The Wall Street 
Journal, there was again opened the 
question of the merits of instalment buy- 
ing, to which was added some further 
information, bringing the history of this 
much questioned institution up to date. 

“Not so many years ago—it was in the 
memorable 1920s—installment selling 
was regarded in many quarters as a threat 
to continued prosperity. And when the 
depression finally came, the prophets of 
gloom were rewarded with the satisfac- 
tion of being right; at least, there was 
every evidence that the advance mort- 
gaging of buying power had taken some- 
thing away hott the ability of the pub- 
lic to absorb goods. 

“Now, in spite of the fact that we 
are so recently out of the depression that 
questions of what will eventually destroy 
our new-found recovery have a certain 
academic flavor, installment selling again 
is called a problem, This is the more 
true since it has penetrated fields un- 
known to it before the collapse of busi- 
ness; not only are goods of a short life 
expectancy sold but even intangibles, 
such as “‘cruises”, are sold on the partial 
payment plan. The National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, through its control- 
lers’ congress, recently estimated that the 
gain in installment selling in 1936 was 
33% over the year previous, while that 
year registered a gain of 35% over 
1934,” —Duart Mac LEAN 
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From the Editor’s Mazl 


PRACTICAL SCHOOLING 


To the Editor: 

The work described by Richardson 
Wood in “Teaching the Retail Art’’ is 
of great interest to me not only because 
of its implications with respect to retail- 
ing, but because of the importance of 
the vocational education designed for 
adequately preparing students for com- 
mercial life. 

For a long time, insofar as high 
school training was concerned, retailing, 
though it employs millions of persons 
in the United States, was never given 
adequate consideration as a vocational 
study. Retailing was the sort of occupa- 
tion into which one drifted when other 
avenues of work were closed. As a re- 
sult, retail establishments were forced, 
in order to obtain employees who could 
satisfy customers with an adequate 
understanding of merchandise and sell- 
ing, to operate schools of their own, 
and even stores found it necessary to use 
a hit or miss system by which a sales- 
book was placed: in the hands of a pret 
girl. She was told to go out and sell. 
She did. And often as not she sold 
the wrong way at first and it took her 
months to learn the correct way and 
unlearn the incorrect one. 

Certainly the intelligent methods em- 
ployed by the Central School of Busi- 
ness and Arts and the extension of these 
training methods to other schools 
‘throughout the nation will tend to im- 
prove the standards of retailing. But 
more important, for the students it will 
increase the prospects of rapid advance- 
ment in business and the chance to earn 
an adequate living. 

N. M. OHRBACH, 
President, Ohrbach’s, New York 


THE LOYALISTS 


To the Editor: 

I am a “Conservative”; a traditional 
Presbyterian; a rock-ribbed Republican 
and more so than ever in the subtle and 
specious perversions of our liberties; 
and a life-long Dry—not as Party but 
as principle, enhanced by contacts, edu- 
cational, journalistically and inter-and- 
post War, with thousands of young 
men; and confirmed by the appalling 
moral and mental weakenings of the 
modern female of this cigarette and 
cocktail-soaked age. 

Therefore, I am not a Communist. 
But I have been and I am for the Loyal- 
ists of Spain. This time demands loyalty 
to Legality; observance of international 
treaty obligations. And in a choice be- 
tween present conditions in Spain I am 
for the lesser danger of a controlled 
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Leftism there—and one which that Na- 
tion will never make a pawn of outside 
dominance—than for a military Fascism 
or its like, which, steered by foreign 
plans, will inevitably involve the whole 
world in a struggle for salvation of its 
painfully purchased liberties. 
A. GuyoT CAMERON, 
Princeton, New Jersey 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor: 

The question which Mr. Pound dis- 
cusses in his article, ‘Should the U. S. 
Be Redrawn?’, is a very timely topic. 
Mr. Pound is right with his idea of re- 
forming the structure of the federal 
government, that is to decentralize it, 
but is he right when he wishes to re- 
duce the federal government to a mere 
figure? And are the cabinet members 
superfluous? Is it ridiculous that the 
chief-of-state of a republic should be 
advised by his own en and yes- 
men? Since the President represents a 
pay to be carried out, how else could 

e do it than by appointing men who 
would codperate with him ? 

A government organized as Mr. 
Pound suggests would fall to pieces im- 
mediately. This issue was discussed 
from all angles at the constitutional con- 
vention, where the most intelligent men 
of all parties saw that if it was worth 
having a federal government, that gov- 
ernment must have power, if it should 
have meaning. 

As it seems to me, the real issue be- 
hind all modern movements, constitu- 
tions or dictatorships is the question of 
freedom. Consequently the real issue 
here in our own country is not the dis- 
memberment of the government, but 
the need for constituting it so that its 
function is advisory rather than com- 

ulsary, mediatorial but not partizan. 

e premise for that kind of a govern- 
ment, however, is the willingness of all 
parties to adhere to principle, and to 
subject themselves voluntarily to the 
decision of the government if that de- 
cision should be invoked. And we are 
a long way from having achieved that 
happy state. 

F, WERTGEN, 
Parkdale, Oregon 


STUDENT SENTIMENTS 


To the Editor: 

It is very unfortunate that press re- 
ports about the dismissal of Pres. Glenn 
Frank have carried so many miscon- 
ceptions of our university to the nation. 

Foremost among these misconceptions 
—and the one which an editorial in the 
February issue of Review of Reviews 


supports—is the idea that President 
Frank was dismissed through political 
intrigue, that he has become a victim 
of breach of academic freedom. 

It should be known that certain sec- 
tions of the press and anti-liberal forces 
exploited the Frank situation as an in- 
strument against not only Phil La Fol- 
lette but also against all progressivism 
in our State. They gave our University 
a black eye in order to discredit La 
Follette. It should also be known that 
the press made the pro-Frank support 
seem mountains greater than it actually 
was. There were not 2000 students on 
strike. There were never more than 400 
— if that many. 

UNDERGRADUATE, 
University of Wisconsin 


LABOR ISSUES 


To the Editor: 

Because of my deep and sincere inter- 
est in the current struggle between labor 
and capital, I read avidly the views of 
the seven men set forth on this subject 
in the February issue of the Review of 
Reviews, I found that most of them 
maintained a righteous view of the con- 
ditions existing but was very much dis- 
appointed in the anti-social viewpoint 
set forth by Arnold Petersen, National 
Secretary of the Socialist-Labor Party. 

In the first place, Mr. Petersen ques- 
tions the ability of capitalistic institu- 
tions to cope with the problems of 
modern industry. For many years past, 
labor and capital have had Steen of 
opinion involving wages and working 
conditions, but, in spite of many bitter 
struggles, agreements have been reached 
and the progress of the American work- 
ing-man has been extended until today 
his standard of living is the highest in 
the world. While*it must be granted 
that there are too many unemployed due 
to the inability or unwillingness of in- 
dustry to absorb them, their number in 
relation to the total population is small- 
er than in other countries of the world. 
Time and sober thought will solve this 
problem. 

If ‘the workers alone can solve the 
problem” by assuming “complete own- 
ership and permanent possession of in- 
dustry”, as Mr. Petersen seems to think, 
some of these workers must be selected 
for the executive direction of the in- 
dustry. Would he have the world be- 
lieve that these executives should be 

aid the same amount as the workers, 
in spite of the fact that there is only 
one in many thousands of workers who 
is capable of the direction of industry? 

Any executive must consider not only 
the rights of the workers to a living 
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wage but also the rights of the persons 
who furnished the means by which they 
can earn wages. It must be remembered 
that vast numbers of the workers them- 
selves, especially in recent years, have 
invested their hard earned money in the 
securities of the companies in which 
they work. Others have bank accounts 
and life insurance policies on which 
they expect a return. Would the social- 
ized ownership of industry do any wage 
earner more good than harm? 

Lest there be any one who thinks that 
this is written by a representative of 
capital, let me state that I am the rep- 
resentative of my fellow workers in 
dealings with our management repre- 
sentatives in an incorporated union, and 
must stand on my actions before all. 

WiiiiaM F. PILLING, 
West Haven, Conn. 


CELESTIAL AID 
To the Editor: 

It seems, after all, that our Uncle 
Samuel has a few friends abroad. Of 
course those friends are in faraway 
China. Finance Minister H. H. Kung is 
raising funds all over the Celestial Re- 
public to aid the Mississippi flood-vic- 
tims, with the support of Dictator Chi- 
ang Kai-shek and other ministerial well- 
wishers. 

China knows what floods, disease, 
and famine can do to a le, and is 
appreciative of American Lodtieg in the 
past at times of Chinese national emer- 
gencies. As this is written, no im- 
portant gestures have come to my at- 
tention from Europe, in re the Ameri- 
can Middle West; but, after all, it is to 
be expected. We have helped Chinamen 
continually. We have always neglected 
France and England and Italy, and the 
small fry of the Continent. Of course 
we did lend them some money once, 
fed a few million of them, and won a 
small war for them two decades ago at 
the cost of billions of dollars and 
125,000 casualties. 

This, however, was quite insignifi- 
cant, as any educated European can tell 
you; for Americans are by nature a race 
of soulless shopkeepers, parasites, and 
profiteers who try to gouge their debtors 
as they prate of humanity. Evidently 
the humble Chinese are not so well-in- 
formed, the dull fellows. Those poor 
idiots actually like us—they are even 
capable of old-fashioned, bourgeois- 
sentimental, prediluvian gratitude. How 
crass of them! 

WILBER FRANK, 
Chicago, Illinois 


SPAIN AND CHURCH 
To the Editor: 

Nothing is farther from the truth 
than that Catholic conservatives or any 
other conservatives are on the side of 
the government. Every conservative ele- 
ment in the Spanish people is on the 
side of the rebels. 


You are correct in your statement that 
anarchists and anti-fascists are on the 
government's side, and so are the syndi- 
calists and particularly the communists, 
which the American people rightly dread 
so’ much. Every social and political 
group opposed to the fundamental bases 
of modern society, including religious 
liberty and protection of life and prop- 
erty, is supporting the present com- 
munist government of Spain. I say 
“communist” government because it is 
now a recognized fact that the present 
leaders of the government are not those 
elected by the people but usurpers who 
have been inflamed by Russian propa- 

anda against everything which stands 
or mutual respect and protection. 

On the rebel side are Spanish fascists 
—people who have chosen to call them- 
selves fascists—but who are in reality 
people desirous of peace and of the pro- 
tection which democratic governments 
afford to life and property. They are 
more than anything else anti-commun- 
ists. These people are aiding the re- 
bellious army to extirpate communism 
from the face of the earth and as your 
illustrious President Wilson said, fight- 
ing to “make the world safe for de- 
mocracy’’. 

RAMON SINERIZ, 
San Juan, P. R. 


(Editor’s note: Basque Catholics, however, 
have been vigorously supporting the Spanish 
loyalist government in the civil war.) 


CHOICE OF TERMS 


To the Editor: 

To the great majority, which consti- 
tutes the Great Stupidity, “Loyalist” 
sounds good, loyalty is supposed to be 
a virtue. But it has been misapplied to 
the supposedly republican or demo- 
cratic part of the Spanish nation, where- 
as the present government at Madrid 
and Barcelona is in the hands of blood- 
thirsty Bolsheviks, who are confiscating 
all private and church property and who 
ruthlessly butcher all those opposed to 
them. 

The French revolution was called 
“The Reign of Terror”. This Spanish 
nightmare might be called “The Reign 
of Horror’. To the average citizen 
“rebel” has a treasonable, revolutionary 
sound. Just as misleading is the term 
“fascists” applied to the troops fighting 
for law and order. It implies sympathy 
with Hitler and Mussolini, who are not 
popular in America. 

e forces opposing the present gov- 
ernment of Spain no doubt contain 
many fascists, but I doubt if the ma- 
jority desires to set up a fascist regime 
as a permanent institution. The rebels 
are composed of fascists, royalists, in- 
dustrialists and the great middle class 
which has ever been the bulwark of 
sound governments and is therefore 
anathema to communists and anarchists 
under the title of bourgoisie. 





Another misleading factor is the 
“Loyalist” news items of the bombing 
of women and children by the “‘Rebels’’. 
That of course is a terrible thing. But 
if France and England were at war the 
same thing would happen to Paris and 
to London. It is absolutely unavoidable 
under modern conditions in times of 
war. 

CHARLES VEZIN, 
Coral Gables, Florida 


LADY OF THE HOUSE 


To the Editor: 

After having been elected to the 
73rd, 74th and 75th Congresses, I have 
come to the conclusion that the public 
would be better served if the terms were 
lengthened to six years the same as the 
Senate. If this were done, it would per- 
mit Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to devote more time to legis- 
lative suggestions, and less time to de- 
veloping ways and means for a suc- 
cessful campaign. 

VIRGINIA E, JENCKES, 
Representative from Indiana 


SENATE OPINION 


To the Editor: 

I have read your article on Congress 
with much interest. I question whether 
there will be an advantage in having 
the terms of the Members of the House 
of Representatives extended to six years. 
Very probably one of our most useful 
safety valves is the knowledge that the 
people can upset the House of Repre- 
sentatives every two years and it is of 
the essence of representative govern- 
ment that people shall have the right to 
make quick changes whenever they deem 
it advisable. 

The present system has operated ex- 
cellently for one hundred and fifty 
years, I think there are pending in the 
Congress some + Fae forty proposed 
amendments to the Constitution. It may 
be that our American experiment will 
fail, but I would rather it would fail in 
its present terms than to return to the 
European conception of government 
against which we revolted. 

JosiAH WILLIAM BAILEY, 
Senator from North Carolina 


LONGER TERMS 
To the Editor: 

I have read with much interest the 
afticle in the January Review of Reviews 
devoted to Congress, and especially your 
suggestion that the terms of members of 
the House of Representatives be in- 
creased to six years. I certainly agree 
with your view that the two-year term is 
not practicable, but I am inclined to 
wonder if a proposal to increase the term 
to four years would not be more feasible 
and win stronger support. I shall await 
with interest the general reaction you re- 
ceive to the plan. 

MarTIN F. SMITH, 
Representative from Washington 
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Here is the first announcement of.the new 
International Trucks in the gleaming metal dress 
of today and tomorrow. Here are eye-values that 
tell their own story, ultramodern styling to 
please every owner and driver, your customers 
and the general public. But eye-values are not 
the whole story; more important, in these new 
trucks, ave new values underneath the surface. 

Consistent International policy, adhered to 
through more than 30 years of ALL-TRUCK 
minnntecpire: | is yout guerds ee that an cates 
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i” FIRST SHOWING 


new lide: ot tridkione maior: news story es 
for the transportation world—a personal 


news item for every user of trucks! 
e 





brings also advanced engineering throughout 
the mechanical product. 

New standards of utility and performance are 
offered you in every model of this new line, in 
sizes ranging from the Half-Ton unit (shown 
above) up to powerful Six-Wheelers. The new 
International Trucks are at your service, on dis- 
play at International dealer and branch show- 
rooms. Folders describing sizes and styles used 


in your own hauling work will be sent on request. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


ior, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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